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GOD KEEPS HIS OWN. 





BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 





1 po not know whether my future lies 
Through csim or storm ; 

Whether the way is strewn with broken tier, 
Or friendships warm. 


This much I know: Whate’er the pathway trod, 
All else unknown, 

I shall be guided safely on, for God 
Will keep His own, 


Clouds may obscure the sky, and drenching rain 
Wear channels deep ; 

And haggard want, with all her bitter train, 
Make angels weep. 


And those I love the fondest, ‘neath the sod 
May restalone ; 

But through it all I sball be led, for Gud 
Will keep His own. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
oo - - 


WIFEHOOD. 


BY J. E. RANKIN, D D. 








To be decked as a bride is, 

Orange bloom in my hair, 
To be wed, as maid’s pride is, 

By altar, with prayer ; 
Side by side, hand to hand, with him 
As his chosen, to stand with bim, 
So happy, so grand with him, 

Was it not a thing rare? 


To think of him always, 
My gold, without alloy, 
To mect him in hall-ways, 
About my employ ; 
At his beck wing to him, 
Talk with him, sing to him, 
Walk with him, bring to him, 
Each grief and each joy. 


To have him, my own one, 
Possession enough ! 
To bave him enthrone one 
Over all of the stuff! 
To feel myself one with him, 
Till shall set life’s sua with him, 
However stream run with him, 
Smooth current or rough. 


With him to be seated 
At the table I spread ; 
. With praise to be greeted 
For butter or bread ; 
Life’s loaf there to break with him, 
Life’s rage there to take with him, 
Life’s future to make with him, 
My lord and my head! 


To dream with his dreaming, 
To see with his eyes, 
To scheme with bis scheming, 
Be wise, as he’s wise, 
Linked for woe and weal with bim, 
All life’s changes to feel with him, 
Night and morning, to kneel with him 
Facing the same skies, 


Great grows the wonder, 
As round rolls each year; 
God-joined, naught can sunder, 
Whether there, whether here ; 
Up life’s hill to climb with him, 
To keep step and time with bim, 
As bells chime, to chime with bim 
With note soft and clear. : 


The wonder still greater 
And growing more sweet, 
That God the Creator 
No life can defeat ; 


That I should be made for him, 
That I should have stayed for him, 
Helpmeet, handmaid for him, 
Completing complete ! 
OnanGs :Vau_ey, N. J, 


——_ 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE 
KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


BY HUGH P. McELRONE, 
EprTos oF THE “CATHOLIC MizRoR.” 








Sincgk the decisive action of Cardinal 
Taschereau and the Canadian bishops on 
the subject ef the Knights of Labor, a good 
deal of speculation as to the effects of the 
condemnation has been indulged in, and no 
little ignorance displayed concerning the 
method of obtaining, and the nature of, the 
decree of the Holy Office at Rome, which 
was an answer to questions from the epis- 
copacy of our northern neighbor. It may 
not be amiss to devote a little space to the 
matterin order to put the readers of THe 
INDEPENDENT in possession of the true stute 
of the case. 

The Holy Office at Rome is a tribunal 
which takes cognizance only of the causes 
brought before it. It does not seek to ob- 
trude any opinions until they are asked 
for, and then, when a question is put, 
the answer is generally a formal yes, or no, 
unless some qualifying clause is necessary. 
Again, it acts only in the matters brought 
before it, and the decisions are in accord- 
ance with such facts as it officially knows. 
Thus a man might write from the United 
States: ‘‘ There is a clause in our Consti- 
tution declaring that murder is a divine in- 
stitution: 1s this in accord with the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Roman Church?” 
The answer would be ‘‘ No.” Would any 
sane man hold that in rendering this de- 
cision, the Holy Office was condemning 
the Constitution of the United States? 

Of course, the instance cited is an ex- 
treme case and not likely to occur. But 
there are hundreds of disputed questions, 
and on the subject of the Knights of Labor 
there has been a multitude of confusing 
Opinions. In the trial and decision of the 
Roman court upon this working men’s or- 
gapization, the method was this: Some 
decidedly Socialistic doctrines contained in 
their constitution of 1883 were submitted to 
it, with the usual interrogation: Were they 
in accord with the doctrines of the Church? 
No. Was the body who held them a fit 
body for a Catholic to belong to? No. Was 
tue society of that kind condemned by the 
Church as unlawful? Yes. Thus far goes 
the action of the Holy Office. It says in its 
answers that the doctrines in the constitu- 
tion are Socialistic, and that therefore the 
organization is condemned, since it is sub- 
versive of society and defiant of Christian 
doctrine. Armed with this decision Cardi- 
nal Taschereau and his fellow prelates, re- 
gardless of popularity, and seeking only to 
enforce the morality of Christian ethics, 
issue their formal mandement, setting forth 
the facts as given, and forbidding Catholics 
to join the condemned society under pain 
of excommunication. 

Now let us eee what the Knights of Labor 
have to urge on their behalf. Mr. Powder- 
ly and the conservative element at least ad- 
mit the gravamen of the charge, but declare 
that the condemned doctrines of the con. 
stitution of 1883 have been eliminated, and, 
in fact, a new and unobjectionable consti- 
tution framed. If such is the case, we may 
weil ask why these facts were not brought 
to the attention of the Holy Office. Mr. 





Powderly was fully aware that the process 


had been entered upon at Rome, and that 
the facts in the case were, after the usual 
slow, painful, and laborious manner of the 
Holy Office, being carefully studied in all 
their bearings for over a year. This gave 
him plenty of time to submit the new con- 
stitution and to urge his argument. He 
would have been heard with as much im- 
partiality as the Canadian prelates, and, if 
the matter stands as he represents it, the 
decision rendered would have been impos- 
sible. Why, then, did he hesitate? Did he 
not care? Or was he afraid of something? 

There is something dark and mysterious 
here. Cardinal Taschereau is, as Tux IN- 
DEPENDENT remarked some time ago, a 
moderate man, that is, one who is not in- 
clined to use his power or authority except 
under the extremest provocation. Has he 
discovered that, in Canada, the spirit of the 
old constitution still lives—that, in short, 
there is a ring withio the ring, and that 
this inner ring is rapidly securing the up- 
per hand? We have seen the cloven hoof 
in the United States, and most citizens 
want to see it no more. The Canadians 
are easier led astray than the sturdier 
Americans. They are akin to the French 
in the first degree, and to the other Latin 
races through them. Does not every one 
know that the so-called labor organizations 
of Europe are in reality secret, oath-bound, 
infidel societies—societies which offer a fair 
front to the world, but are controlled by a 
hidden cabal sworn to ‘abolish God”? 
They teach the destruction of everything— 
law, society, religion—leading their dupes 
on, step by step, to the precipice of a fear- 
ful revolution. It has been the dream of 
these men to affect a foothold in 
America. They have their own organiza- 
tions, but they are too few and contempti- 
ble to effect more than a riot like our Chi- 
cago one. Their hope is to worm them- 
selves into other bodies, chiefly working. 
men’s societies, and, undercover of secrecy, 
slyly and slowly poison the minds of the 
masses around them, Think how one bad 
example, in open life, can lead astray coz- 
ens of men. Then imagine these agents of 
evil, affecting to sympathize with the hard- 
ships of laborers, insinuating their doc- 
trines, inch by inch, fanning discontent, 
firing the imagination of their dupes with 
impossible dreams of ease, and leading 
those around them to their own batred of 
all law and Order—all in the close fellow- 
ship of a powerful league beginning to 
realize its strength. This is what has oc- 
curred in Canada. This is why the Can- 
andian prelates have called for the con- 
demnation of the order. They would have 
been recreant to their trust had they not 
done £0. 

I have dwelt upon this aspect of the 
question, because it concerns not only 
Catholics but all law-abiding citizens to 
heed the signs of the times. Far be it 
from me to condemn Mr. Powderly. He 
and others are struggling now to keep down 
this very inner cabal, which has obtained 
only too strong a hold upon the Order in the 
United States. The Richmond Convention, 
this fall, will determine whether Mr. Pow- 
derly is strong enough to maintain control, 
or whether we are to drift into Canada’s 
condition. If it becomes manifest that the 
powers of darkness are at the helm of the 
Knights’-of-Labor ship, then all true Catho- 
lics in the United States will be called upon 
to come out of the doomed vessel, just as ut 





has happened in Canada, 
Bavrimone, Mp, i 


THE CRITICS AND RUSSIAN NOV- 
ELS. 


BY MAURIOE THOMSON, 








A SMALL boy, once upon a time, tender- 
ered himself to meas aguide. He ssid that 
he knew all the ¢ fishing-holes” (as he 
called the pools) in the neighborhood. 
‘+ Let’s go just as far away as we can,” said 
he, in a tone of utmost faith, ‘‘for, you 
know, the farther from home you go, the 
bigger fish you catch.” Certain American 
critics are of the little boy’s way of thinking; 
they imagine that the farther from America 
a book is written,the better the book. Just 
as the shiftless laborer goes to dinner by 
the town clock, be it fast or slow, these 
critics keep their eyes fixed upon the Je. 
vue des Deux Mondes, ready to sneeze When- 
ever it gives the signal. Just now some 
Russian novels unprotected by copy-right 
are being pushed intotke laps of American 
readers without so much as the polite and 
preliminary ‘‘by your leave.” To begin 
with, there is a ring of ‘‘ business” in all 
this advertising and re-advertising of Tol- 
stoi and Dostoievsky and Tchemuishevsky 
and Gogol and the rest, as no American au- 
thor ever was or ever will be, and 
everybody knows what it means, or, rather 
everybody should know. A perfectly frank 
and sincere person would say: ‘‘Oho! pretty 
good this! Here’s a corner in Russian; 
these publishers are shrewd, they know a 
thing or two. Tolstoi and Dostoievaky’s 
and the other books they can afford to ad- 
vertise, because Tolstoi and Dostoievsky 
and the others are not clamoring for ten 
per cent. of the gross income from sales— 
don’t you see! And then these keen pub- 
lishers know that whatever pleases the great 
Parisian journal is sure of a hip and a hur- 
rab from a certain coterie of American 
critics. It’s all clear profit, don’t you see!” 
Now, in a general way and from a business 
point of view, the publishers are not to 
blame. They go in for the net dollars. 
But what about these snob-critics who do 
all this sneezing at the wink of the Parisian 
Mogul? They cannot read the Russian lan- 
guage, and in many instances, they cannot 
even stumble through the Freneh transla. 
tion, but must wait to read their beloved 
Tolstoi and their adored Dostoievsky ina . 
twice diluted Eoglish rendering. Still they 
go into ecstacies of admiration before the 
**crude but powerful pictures of Russian 
life’—ah, and yet these critics never saw 
more than one or two Russians (stray in- 
dividuals who have come to America with 
dynamite in their sleeves) in all their lives! 
It is permissible, perhaps, for novelists 
and romancers to describe countries 
and places they have never seen, and we 
may be generous enough not to smile too 
broadly when some ‘‘ analytical realist” at- 
tempts to dissect the manners and motives 
of people whose aristocratic and exclusive 
doors are always shut in his face; but we 
must laugh rather derisively at the Tolstoi 
and Dostoievsky critics in America—critics 
who wouldn’t be able to distinguish by 
sight a serf from his sovereign, but who 
glibly tell off the strong points of ‘local 
color” in Tchernuishevsky’s ‘‘A Vital 
Question,” and who do not hesitate to laud 
to the skies the ‘bold baldness” of a 
second or third remove translation of 
Gogol’s ‘* Taras Bulba.” To a plain, hon- 
est mind here is a striking instance of a 
simple faith in the matchless proportions of 
the fish that swim in far-off pools! Or is it 





simply & way of bulling the market in the 
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matter of uncopyrighted books? Frankly 
speaki:g, 1 cannot read the Russian lao- 
guage; in fact I have met but one person 
who could, and he was not acrilic, never- 
theless it has been suggested to me in some 
way that, even in their naked Russian, such 
novels as ‘ Anna Karenina” and ‘A Vi- 
tal Question” are not much better 
than any other novel of intrigue and 
**moral ob.iga‘ions” of a kiodred sort, 
The nastiness of Zolais diluted and some- 
what sugar-coated in Tolstoi, if the traus- 
lation may be relied upon. One thing is 
certain—to wit: If any American writer 
would like to have his copyrighted novel 
refused by an American publisher, let bim 
write it bald'y and unreservedly about 
intrigue, marital infidelity and other 
disgusting immoralities—or if some carc- 
less publisher should publish an Amer. 
ican ‘ Anna Karenina,’’ we should see 
how soon these same American critics 
would begin to hold their noses, 
and cry out: ‘Foul! foul! Down with 
this immoral novel!” And _ the critics 
would be doing right. There is a differ- 
ence, I suppose, but a blunt and conscien- 
tious man may fail to discover it; there ap- 
peers to be critical snobbery in the pred ca- 
ment somewhere. At all events,oue would 
feel better satisfied with this sudden 
waft of raw Russian if it bad come 
straight from St. Petersburg, instead 
of going out of its way to dally awhile 
in Paris and London. ‘The truth is, 
that the analysts are fighting for life, and 
they must rake the whole world in order to 
find instances of what they call *‘‘ grand 
realism” in fiction. Strange to say these 
instances turn out to be, in nearly every 
case, studies of the shady, the seamy, the 
vulgar, the brutal, the immoral side of life! 
It appears that the pure, the joyous, the 
noble side of life is regarded a6 not worth 
anulyzing. Why are nota viriuous court 

ship and an honest marriage bstter subj ets 
than intrigue and guilty love? Bu, to 
return to the snob critic, it is Jitle worth 
while for 2s to rebel agairst +1) this jargon 
about Zola and Tols‘ci and Teherneu- 
shevsky and Dostoieveky, and the rest, so 
long as there is no International copyright 
treaty. Let such a treaty come, and we 
shall hear no mure about this transcend. 
ent raw MfRussian literature, and very 
litle about Zola’s vigorous realism. 
The ten per cent. royalty is the 
controlling element of the proposition 
on the publisher’s side of the house, 
and tosneeze at the trans-Atlantic wink is 
the highest ambition of the so-called critics. 

I fancy that a good many respectable peo- 
ple would be glad if the word virile could 
have a long rest from the strain of standing 
for bold nastiness and obscenity. Why 
should any pure person find pleasure in 
reading ‘‘Anna Karenina?” The reading 
of such literature breeds a state of society 
like that the Pali Mall Guzetle exposed. 
Familiarity with temptation, vice and 
shame does not beget contempt for them in 
the large majority of cases, or, if it docs, 
why shall we not send our chil lren to low 
dives and drinking dens to get their educa- 
tion? In aword, why should not criticism 
partake of the highest and purest morality, 
and be colored to match well with a noble 
patriotism? This would not mean mere 
sentimental morali!y and mere vain-glorious 
patriotism, but it would mean a keeping 
within the bounds of high Christian civi- 
lization, and it would mean a fixed prefer- 
ence for the best develupment of our own 
literature. 

There is an active exchange of energy 
between the literature and the mor- 
als of any country. When we began to 
import cheap translations of Tourguéaetl’s 
novels, and to fill our journals with praises 
of them, we little dreamed that we were 
encouraging the development of that for- 
eign-bred anarchy which blossomed lately 
in Chicago; but we were doing just that 
thing. Russian literature is not better for 
us than American literature; nor is French 
literature as good for us as ourown. In 
other words, we cannot afford to be Rus- 
sianized or made Frenchy in our morals in 
any, even the smallest, degree. We must 
be sincere when we call ourselves Ameri- 
caps. In short, we must not take it for 
granted that the farther we go from home 
the bigger the fish we shall catch. If for 
nothing else than to put a check upon snob- 
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bery in criticism, I shouldlike to see a uni- 
versal, thoroughly air-tight, international 
copyright law, for I see very clearly that 
when the publisbers shall have to paya 
ten per cent. royalty upon the retail price 
of all these dresry, crude, ponderous Rus- 
sian novels we shall be troubled with no 
more of them, and then, perhaps, so genial 
and right-minded a man as Mr. Howells 
will not feel called upon to re assert his 
flawless admiration for Russian fiction, 
which at present lifts him so high that 
he confesses his inability to see any 
eligible footing whatever in the field 
occupied by our puny Americans. 

To my mind, Dostcievsky’s story, ‘‘The 
Crime and Its Expiation” (what a 
dime-dreadful title!) is a not very covert 
argument upon the question of socialistic 
anarchy couched in the very rawest terms. 
A murder and a magdalen are’ the chief 
characters, and the question is: Is it per- 
missi»le for a gifted but poor young man 
to kill a mean, wicked and rich old woman 
in order to get money to set him on jn life? 
The play of passion is between the scarlet 
woman and the murderer; truly a good 
book to be set above all our best American 
novels! The fact is, that if an American 
had dared write such a book it would have 
been hounded out of the market, if he had 
chanced to find a publisher, Even Mr. 
Howells would hesitate to lavish a thou- 
sand words of sheer praise on the book if 
it hud not come all the way from Russia, 
stopping to be translated in Paris; but 
since it is a fish out of the farthest known 
pool, and since it has passed an examina- 
tion in Paris, it must be uccepted 
with applauve in America. What sen- 
sational stuff it is, too! Its title is 
tame when compared with the long- 
drawn-out lurid business of the story. 
Such reckless use of red lights and other 
weird stage-trickery is not to be found 
elsewhere that I know of, aod then the 
whole atmosphere of the book is thick with 
the stench of vice and crime. What is the 
good that such a story pretends to pointa 
moral? Let us be honest and admit that 
America is not yet rotten enough for s ch 
literature. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE IND. 
a al ilar 
THE AMERICAN BOARD AND THE 
LATEST CONGREGATIONAL 
CREED. 


BY JOHN PUTNAM GULLIVER, D.D. 


PROFESSOR IN ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tue issues now made up between the 
Prudential Committee of the American 
Board and the disciples of Dorner, as to 
the essential orthodoxy of his views con. 
cerning a possible future probation for some 
heathen, is not wholly a theological one. 
In fact, it has, as yet, scarcely been argued 
at all on its merits. It bas been claimed 
by both parties that the question bas been 
already settled by the churches sustaining 
the Board. Ono the one side it is confi- 
dently believed and asserted, that the op- 
position of nine-tenths of the churches to 
the new hypothesis is unquestionable and 
pronounccd. In proof of this, among other 
things, appeal is made to the formal re-af- 
firmation of the Westminster and Savoy 
confessions by the National Council held in 
B>ston in 1865, and to the creed drawn up 
by the founders of the Audover Theologi- 
cal Seminary. On the other side it is said 
that a more recent creed, called ‘‘ The 
Ccmmission Creed,” from the fact that it 
was drawn up by a commission of twenty- 
five, appointed by the so called, ‘* National 
Council,” now meeting triennially, has su- 
perseded the more ancient confessions, so 
far, that any cavdidate fur either the min- 
isterial work at home, or for the missionary 
work abroad, who can subscribe to this 
**Commission Creed,” should be accepted 
by ordaining councila and by missionary 
boards without further question. 

lt is unfortunate that this complicated 
ecclesiastical question has been introduced 
into the controversy. The theological issue 
is enough for one discussion, involving, as 
it does, among other obstinate errors, the 
old assumption of the inability of some 
men, if not all men, to obey law and to re- 
pent of disobedience, without Divine, and 
even without Scriptural aid—or ‘* without 
the Gospel,” as the phrase is. The exam- 
ination of a claim of ecclesiastical authority 





in the case, only confuses two lines of 
thought which ought to be kept entirely 
distinct. 

It is moreover, safe to say, that even if 
this claim could be made out, and the Na- 
tional Council and its commission and the 
creed which they produced, could be 
shown to be fairly representative of the 
churches, the fact would have little weight 
in determining the question at issue.- What 
the churches will finally desire to have de- 
termined, is the question of truth. Are 
there any heatben who are incapacitated 
t» appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ, either by their ignorance of motive, 
or by their incapacity to feel motive, or by 
their inability to choose the greater rather 
than the lesser good, or by any other form 
of incompetency. This isthe main ques- 
tion, which now comes up afresh, and 
which will continue to make trouble, so 
long as the Augustinian solution, or any 
approximation to it, remains to vex the 
faith of Christiandom. A subordinate, but 
scarcely less important question, concerns 
the legitimate use of hypothesis, in remov- 
ing the difficulties created by this theology 
of incompetency. That is, admitting there 
are such heathens, do we know, or can we 
know, how the God of love and justice will 
deal with them? Avd what is any hy- 
pothesis on this subject, but a darkening 
of counsel by words without knowledge? 

Such are the questions that must be an- 
swercd before the controversy can be settled 
which now has taken on a concrete form 
in the practical administration of the Amer- 
ican Board. 

But, meanwhile, what shall be said on 
the question of an authority ‘tin national 
councils ” or ‘general synods,” to lay down 
a doctrinal standard wiich shall be conclu- 
sive upon Churches calling pastors, or socie- 
ties secking missionaries? Surely this, that 
such deliverances have only such au'hority 
in them, as, in the judgment of these several 
councils or societies, there is authority in 
the reason of them. This is the ancient 
and established and universal law of Amer- 
ican Congregationalism. That a young 
theologian ‘‘ upon whose brow the light of 
the future is shining,” should elaim that be- 
cause he can, with his interpretations, sub- 
scribe to some one or all of these accepted 
creeds, a church calling him to its pastor- 
ate is stopped from any further inquiry as 
to his doctrinal opinions, is absurd enougb. 
It is certainly equally absurd that mission- 
ary candidates should set up a similar claim. 
A sick man mightsubscnbe to all the creeds 
of Christendom. Is asick man therefore 
to be sent on amis-:ion? An independent, 
sagacious man, with al] the qualities for 
leadership, may be thoroughly orthodox. 
But does that atone for the want of that 
comfortable mediocrity, so essential in a 
foreign missionary, working under the 
average wisdom of a missionary committee, 
thousands of miles away? 


Tbe same reasoning may be applied to 
doctrinal views. Will spy theologian pre- 
tend that he can predict, except in a very 
general way, what a man will teach in the 
pulpit, from the creeds he subscribes? Can 
he even know what the subscriber thinks 
on the points most distinctly made, or most 
conspicuously omitted in tae creeds them- 
selves, without special examination?, For 
several years a circle of theologians have 
vehemently asserted that this hypothesis of a 
future probation for unevangelized heathen 
is so conspicuously denied in the Andover 
creed, that they have not hesitated to 
charge the professors holding it with the 
gross criminality of perjury and simony. 
Others carefully applying the established 
law of interpretation applicable to such 
arguments, have seen hardly anything so 
conspicuously avoided in it, as any asser- 
tion whatever concerning the condition of 
the wicked between death and the judg- 
ment. If, then,a church, or a missionary 
board, desire, for any reason, to ascertain 
@ man’s faith on that point, will he have 


the right to point to his subscription to ‘ 


that creed, as conclusive, and resent any 
further inquiry as impertinent? Dr. Bush- 
nell said that he would sign as many creeds 
as one chese to bring him, any morning be- 
fore breakfast. Might not one who had far 
less skill than Dr. Bushnell with the bil- 
liard balls of language, safely undertake the 
same fact any time before dinner? 

Even if this ‘‘Commission Creed” were 





of the highest au'hority, it would hardly do 
to claim that the Home Secretary of the 
American Board may not properly examine 
the faith of missionary candidates under 
the cross ligats of other creeds, adopted 
and in use by prominent Congregational 
churches, 

But this claim of immunity from any 
test except that of a subscription to this 
‘Commission Creed” is not improved, 
when we inquire into the representative 
character of this so-called ‘* National 
Council of Congregational Caurches.” It 
is, in fact, simply a national assembly of 
the delegates of certain local bodies, which 
bodies are cal'ed by the churches solely for 
purposes of mu'ual conference and prayer. 
It is essential to a Congregational council 
that it be called by achurch er churches, 
for certain specified objects indicated in a 
‘letter missive,” which letter, and cach of 
its items, is agreed to by the vote of cach 
church participating init. But no church 
ever issued a letter missive,committing to a 
body, in the electiou of which it took no 
part, the authority to make a declaration 
of the common faith, least of all a declara- 
tion which is to bind all church councils‘ 
and all missionary boards, and so, indirect_ 
ly, the churches themselves! Yet this is 
the preposterous postu'ate which is im- 
plied in the claim now made upon the 
American Board that it shall accept the 
creed produced by this National Council, as 
a conclusive and exclusive text of the fitness 
of aman to represent the Congregational 
churches of the ccuntry among _ the 
heathen! 

Very diffcrent was the status of this Na- 
tional Council of 1865, whose declaration 
of faith, itis claimed, is now superseded 
by this Couucil of Conferences. That was 
the creation of the churches, acting indi- 
vidually, and for certain specified pur- 
poses, which were distinctly adopted by 
the vote of each local church. This state- 
ment of the functions and work of the 
Council and the designation of its place of 
meeting in Boston, and of the basis and 
method of representation, was drawn up 
and proposed to each local church, by a 
convention in New York, chosen by the 
state conferences or associations, precisely 
as the present National Council is now 
constituted. 

But the New York Convention assumes 
representative capacity. It contented it- 
self with preparing a certain overture for 
the consideration of the churches. It pro- 
posed that each ten churches should unite 
in choosing a delegate to a National Coun- 
cil, which should, inits turn, recommend 
to the churches appointing them a declara- 
tion of their doctrine and polity, adapted 
to the exigencies of the then newly eman- 
cipated nation. ‘ 

Such a Council, for these specified pur- 
poses, was called by the distinct vote of 
each local Church. The recommendations 
of that Council, embodied in a solemn con- 
fession adopted amid the graves of the 
Fathers, on Burial Hill in Plymouth, had 
some claim as to be regarded, tne voice of 
all the churches, unless distinctly repudiated 
by them. Certainly no such representa- 
tive character belongs to the Council, which 
created the Commission, by whom the ac- 
tion of the Boston Council is virtually set 
aside, The new Creed which is now claim- 
ing an authority over councils and societies, 
which even the Boston Confession did not 
venture upon, is in no sense the act of the 
Congregational churches. 


Now it is to be added that the National 
Council, which created the Commission, 
has never itself adopted or commended the 
creed it thus brought vicariously into 
being; and also that the Commission itself, 
after being reduced from twenty-five to 
twenty-two, was not unanimous in its ac- 
tion. A frailer foundation for the charge 
that the Prudential Committee of the 
Board, have disregarded the voice of the 
churches, in their treatment of missionary 
candidates, could not well be constructed. 

Let then this ecclesiastical issue be 
dropped in favor of the theological ques- 
tions which,as usual, are pressing themselves 
out from the abstract into the concrete. 
We may talk as we please about the “‘simple 
gospel,” and about the uselessness of meta- 
physics. The fact is our metaphysics in- 
terpret our Bibles, shape our preaching, 
formulate our beliefs, divert our charities, 
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and determine both our conduct and our 
character. Bad metaphysics are at the 
bottom of the present troubles in our 
churches. We must dissect them out, or 
vomit them up. Then we shall have peace 
and not till then. 


A PLAIN MAN’S TALK ON THE 
LABOR QUESTION, * 


THE MORAL SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 











BY SIMON NEWOOMB, LL.D. 


Be.ievine that the views I have taken in 
the preceding chapters must be accepted, I 
want to convince the reader of their cor- 
rectness. But I cannot expect to do soifI 
ignore anything sound and strong that can 
be said on the other side. Hence, I have 
becn on the search for the strongest and 
best arguments that can be urged against 
my views, and have tried to put them into 
the best shape I could. Lest I might not 
state the opposing viewsin all their strength, 
I have sought the assis‘ance of others in 
putiing them in shape. I bave notselected 
for refutation any of tbe nonsense which 
we hear on the subject, because that would 
take too long, and would only tire the 
reader. Personifying my most philosoph- 
ical opponents as a single speaker, I find 
that speaker to say substantially as follows: 

First, | object in ¢,to to your presenta- 
tion of the subject in that you take no ac- 
count of the moral side of the case, and do 
not consider the question, Wha'{is demanded 
by justice? You view the whole question 
asone of selfish contest between men, as to 
who shell acquire the most wealth out cf 
the labor of others. 1 want to see the 
question considered from the point of view 
of what is demanded by justice. 

Secondly, Your advice to the laboring 
classes amounts just to this: You want all 
to be good, nice mep, and work for what- 
ever wages your masters, the capitalists» 
choose to allow you. 

Thirdly, You do not consider a man as 
owing any duties whatever to society. I 
do, and | think tne ethical system of the 
fulure will recognize the fact that a man is 
born into the world with obligations, as 
well as rights, and society will see that he 
fills those obligations. 

To all this | answer as follows: 

On the first objeciion I squarely take is- 
sue and appeal to tue reader that the ques- 
tion of justice and Christian obligation is 
one that I huve kept ia the fore-zround. I 
have show it to be just and righteous that 
aman who renders great benefits to his 
fellow-men should receive an appropriate 
reward, provided that that reward is vol- 
untarily paid bim by his fellow-men as com 
pensation for the benefits received. It is 
just and righteous that the man who by 
hia talents and his energy accumulates a 
fortune, should be allowed to use it in the 
way he deems best for the good of his fel- 
low-men. It would be unjust and unright- 
eous to pass laws either requiring the la- 
borer to work for wages which he deemed 
insufficient, or his employer to pay 
wages which he, the employer, was un- 
willing to pay. Itis wicked, unjust, and 
unchristian for an organized body of men 
at workcn a railroad to require the dis- 
charge of other good workmen because they 
do not belong to the union. Itis wicked 
and ur just to ‘‘kiil” engines,drive possible 
workman away or to interfere in any other 
manner with the course of traffic, because 
a railway is not managed in accordance 
with the views of the labor unions. It is 
wojust for a labor union to establish regula- 
tions intended to limit the number of young 
men who shall be allowed to earn their liy- 
ing. 

_ The plain fact is that ail the justice bears 
in favor of my side of the question. If it 
appears to the reader that the restrictive 
ent mth unions, intended to pro- 

. hing of atrade by more than 
wine, soe et eee 
union, ordering b get 

’ & Soycotts and strikes on the 
part of men who have no complaint to make 
and leading through the ideas on which 
they are founded, to torcible interference 
with non-union workmen: I say if all this 
seems to the reader to be on the side of 
justice and Christianity, then my idea of 
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these terms are so absolutely at fault that 
it is no use for me to talk of the subject. 

We now pass to the second objection, 
which I have expressed as exactly as possi- 
ble in the language of another. It is some- 
what rhetorical inform, and is incomplete, 
for I have not denied the laborer the 
same right as the capitalist in fixing his 
wages. I imagine thatthe argument might 
be pursued in some such way as thie: 

Advocate. But you have surely laid it 
down as a general principle that the laborer 
having ascertained what are the best and 
highest wages employers are willing to offer 
him, ought to go to work at those wages. 
Now it is evident that those wages can be 
none other than the employer is willing to 
give, and thus your doctrine amounts to 
the exhortation to work on the terms that 
employers are willing to offer. 

Answer. But, do you expect the men to 
exact wages which the employers are not 
willing to pay under any circumstances? 
Have they not the same right as the laborer 
to dispose of the fruits of their labor? 
Please remember two things: 

Firstly, as a matter of right, I have not 
in any manner sought to deny the right of 
the laborer to refuse to work whenever he 
deemed his wages inadequate. 

Secondly, as a matter of expediency 1 
have shown that, as a general rule, it is 
not to his advantage that he should refuse 
to work at the current rate of wages. The 
fact is, you cannot decide by any abstract 
rule what wages a man ought, or ought not, 
to work for. All that we can say is that 
every man is his own master, and ought to 
decide for himself whether he shall, or 
shall not, work on the best terms he can 
get. 

To consider :he question more closely, if 
the rate of wages is to be determined as 
heretofore by voluntary mutual agreement 
between employer and employé, then no 
employé can get higher wages than the em- 
ployer is willing to pay him, and no em- 
ployer can get laborers for lower wages 
than they are willing to accept. Butif we 
are to have any other system than that of 
voluntiry agreement, how are you ever go- 
ing to enforce it? Will you organize any 
kind of an authority which shall compel 
laborers to work for wages they deem in- 
adequate? Will the same authority com- 
pel capitalists to pay for work more than 
they deem it to be worth? If any one has 
amethod of. doing this which he thinks 
will be successful, by all means let him 
make it known. Voluntary arbitration may 
be useful in some cases where the differ- 
ence of opinion is slight, but I do not see 
how any system of arbitration can te in- 
vented which will force a man to go intoa 
losing business. If we are going to adopt 
a system substituting force for voluntary 
consent, where will we stop? Under our 
present system every man who buys a 
pound (f sugar must pay for it whatever 
the owner chooses to ask, or go without it. 
The same authority which fixes the rate of 
wages must, therefore, fix the price of 
everything which the receiver of the wages 
makes and wants. I do not think we are 
quite ready for this. 


The third objection is one which I am 
glad to meet squarely, because it operates 
on my side of the case. The moment that 
you establish the principle that mankind is 
born under obligations to society, that 
moment you condemn one urgent feature 
of the great labor movement. For if we 
admit any such obligations, then the very 
first one to be maintained is that every man 
is bound to serve bis fellow-man with his 
best talents and to the best of his ability, 
without thinking too closely how that serv- 
ice affects his own interest. Now a brick- 
layer is the possessor of a valuable acquired 
talent for benefitting his fellow-men, by 
building brick houses for them, and he can 
best serve his fellows by laying bricks for 
ten to twelve hours a day; as many hours, 
in fact, as his health and strength will per- 
mitof. Then, if he refuses to fulfill this 
duty to society he is guilty of neglect of 
duty, and every man who advises and en- 
courages him to stop work is guilty of a 
wrong upon his fellow-men. What is true 
of the bricklayer is true of every laborer in 
the country. The moment that we admit 
that these men were born with duties to 
society, that moment we claim that they 





ought to do their best to fulfill those duties ! 





by working, not merely to make a living 
for themselves and their families, but main 
ly for the benefit of their fellow-men. 

Now are those who take the view that 
men are born under obligations to society 
prepared to carry their views to their logic- 
al conclusion? If they are, then they must 
maintain the obligation of all classes of 
laborers to employ their powers for the 
benefit of their fellow-men. 

To be perfectly frank, the question has 
sometimes suggested itself to me whether 
those whoraise the objections which I have 
just been discursing, have not in view some 
such consummation as that of the Irishman 
who, when asked if one man was nut as 
good as another, replied *‘ Yes, and a great 
deal better.” In other words the rights 
and obligations which they speak of. vary in 
their minds according to the class of men 
to whom they are applicable. One class, 
the organized laborers, have nothing but 
right, other classes, including capitalists 
and nou-union laborers, have vothing but 
obligations. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON AND 
EVOLUTION, 


BY E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN LANB SEMINARY. 











THERE are several remarkable things in 
the Bampton Lectures for 1884, on the re- 
ations between religioa and science. One 
of these is the theory of Sciipture sug- 
gested in the sweeping condemnation of 
‘*the attempt to maintain a verbal, and. 
even literal iuspira'ion of the whole Bible, 
filling it, not with the breath of a Divine 
Spirit, but with minute details of doctrine 
and principle, often questionable and, 
wherever separated from the principles of 
the eternal law, valueless or even mis 
chievous.” Another may be seen in the 
extraurdinary sta'ements respecting the 
progressive evolution of both doctrine and 
principle in the Scriptures—an evolution 
which is said to render ‘the teaching of 
the Bible quite different at the end from 
what it was at the beginning.” In line 
with this is the interpretation of the record 
of creation as if it were a rhetorical con- 
struction, *‘ casting the account into the 
form of a week of work with the Sabbath 
at the end.” Such also is the reference to 
the record of the original character and 
sinful fall and subsequent degeneracy of 
man, asa description which the writer of 
Genesis had ‘* worked out into the allegory 
of the Garden of Eden.” Of like character 
is the suggestion that the miracles of heal- 
ing wrought by our Lord, were probably 
not departures from the uciformity of na- 
ture, but rather striking illustrations of 
‘*the power of mind over body,” possessed 
by Christ in a remarkable degree, but pos- 
sessed in some degree by many other men 
So also, the suggestion that the resurrec- 
tion of the Redeemer may not have been in 
any such @ sense a miracle, but an event in 
nature brought about by the normal action 
of some physical energy resident in the 
matter of which his body was composed— 
‘* the first instance of the working of a law 
(in nature) till the last day quite unknown 
(so far as human experience has gone), but 
on that day to become operative on all that 
have ever lived.” 

Several other remarkable things might 
be named as characterizing this series of 
discourses preached before the University 
of Oxfurd on the Bampton Foundation, by 
one of the leading prelates of the Church 
of England, The matter to be specially 
noticed in this article is the position taken 
by Dr. Temple, and expounded in two of 
the eight lectures, on the vexed subject of 
Evolution. 

In the first of these two lectures the au- 
thor announces his acceptance of the the- 
ory of Evolution, and defends that theory 
as in harmony,not with the form, but,rather, 
with the substance of Scripture. He main- 
tains in general, that if we look at the uni- 
verse as a whole, its present condition must 
be regarded as the necessary outcome of 
some former condition; and that all the va- 
rious forms which matter now assumes 
must be the necessary cutcome of preced_ 
ing forms of the same matter. He holds 
that there has been a manifest law of pro- 
gress in these transitions from past to pres- 





ent conditions, simpler giving way at every 


and the vast aggregate developing along 
definite lines, from a less to a more com- 
plete resu't. As against one class of evo- 
lutionists he maintains that matter is not 
eternal; but that there must have been be- 
hind that beginning which science 1s able 
to recognize an original act of creation— 
creation not merely of matterin general, 
but of matterin its various kinds, and of 
the laws governing each kind of matter, 
and of determining both their distribution 
in space and their respective developments. 
As against anotber class of evolutionists, 
he affirms that the potentialities resident in 
matter and manifested in its multiform de- 
velopments. must have been imparted to it 
in this original act of creation. He also 
claims that it is quite possible that matter 
may have existed from the moment of crea- 
tion, in compound as well as in simple 
forms; and, therefore, that there may have 
been given in the primal creative act the 
germs or types of all the multiplied varie- 
ties of matter now existent. But from this 
point he maintains the doctrine of progres- 
sive Evolution, on the basis of potentiali- 
ties thus incorporated in Nature at the be- 
gioning—an evolution going on through 
numerous periods of time, and producing 
by degrees inorgavic and organic substan- 
ces, plant and animal, culminating at last 
in man. 

Iu the second of these two lectures Dr. 
Temple more fully explains and justifies 
his conceptions of the genesis of man. He 
emphasizes his physical distinctions be- 
tween man and other animal developments 
of nature,—maintaiving that ‘a creature 
with such special characteristics,must have 
had a history of bis oWn, if not from the 
beginning of all life upon the globe, yet 
from a very early period in the develop- 
ment of that life.” He affirms that while 
man very closely resembles certain other 
aviials in the structure of his body, still 
the enormous gap which now separates his 
nature from that of other creatures, indi- 
cates an exceedingly carly, if not an orig- 
inal difference of origin. Yethis doctrine 
is that, so far as his animal constitution is 
concerned, man is as really a growth as any 
other existing product of naturc—a being 
evolved or developed from matter by a pro- 
cess enstamped upon matter at the begin- 
ing by a creative God. The Mosaic re- 
cord of creation, and especially of the crea- 
tion of man, is therefore not an historical 
statement, but rather an allegorical de, 
scription of this great development al pro- 
cess,—the writer not intending to furnish a 
scientific account, but only such graphic 
presentation of the facts as would properly 
introduce his succeeding revelations in the 
interest of religion. 


Dr. Temple urges strongly and very 
effectively the distinction between the evol- 
ution of man as an animai, and the impar- 
tation to manof ‘a higher and added 
life, the spiritual faculty which is his high- 
est prerogative.” He notes that it cannot 
be shown that man was first a fully devel- 
oped animal with the brute instincts, appe- 
tites, inclinations completely formed, and 
thus after a period of existence in this form 
passes on by another development into the 
stage of manhcod in which he now sub- 
sists. He inclines rather to the position 
that man became a living soul, with ration- 
al and moral powers, by a direct creative 
act, as 800n asthe body which was to be 
the seat and the instrument of this spirit- 
ual faculty had been sufficieatly developed 
to receive it. He argues that, as life can- 
not be shown to be evolved from inorganic 
matter through any potentiality inherent 
in that matter, but must have come in by 
an added act which he describes as a mir- 
acle; and as the unity of ancestry between . 
man and the other animals and his deriva- 
tion from them are not clearly shown 
on the Darwinian hypothesis, there is room 
for such a special explanation of the origin 
of the human race, even in its bodily, and 
still more in its spiritual, structure and 
adaptations. In confirmation of this posi- 
tion, he holds that the history of mankind 
as a race, is such as justifics the conception 
of a direct creative interposition at the 
point when the spiritual life in humanity 
began. He also lays special stress on the 
fact that the moral law as recognized by 
reason and conscience, cannot be traced to 
any development of the altruistic instincte, 
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tional faculties of man. Evolution he avers, 
may lead man to see what is hateful or 
lovable, painful or delightful; it may 
account for the development of the senti- 
ment of shame; it may explain the guid- 
ance of conduct by prudential considera- 
tions; but it cannot reveal the external and 
universal character of the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong—it cannot give man 
moral law. Thereis, therefore, in the pos- 
session of such a distinguishing character- 
istic—as in the transition from inorganic 
matter to living matter—suggestive evi- 
dence of a distinct creative act. 

Io this exposition of Evolution in general, 
and of the Evolution of man in particular, 
the Lord Bishop of London, maintains that 
there is nothing in antagonism with natur- 
al religion, and especiaily nothing out of 
harmony with revelation. So far as natur- 
al religion is concerned, he holds that the 
theory of evolution adds power and attrac- 
tiveness to the demonstration of the divine 
existence. The celebrated argument of 
Paley is multiplied in force, he avers, if we 
conceive of a watch so constructed as to 
produce in time not only other but better 
watches than itself. ‘‘It seems in itself 
something more majestic, something more 
be‘itting Him to whom a thousand years are 
as one day, and one day as a thousand 
years, thusto impress his will once for all 
on this creation, aud provide for its count- 
less variety by an original impress, rather 
than by special acts of creation to be per- 
petually modifying what he had previously 
made.” The conception of one such pur- 
pose is regarded as more impressive; the 
the vision of Nature is more beautiful, and 
the unity and completeness of the universe 
are more manifest in his view on such an 
hypothesis. 

The positions of Dr. Temple are stated 
thus fully, because they embody what is, 
on the whole, the ablest effort yet made to 
harmonize the theory of Evolution with the 
Christian faith. WhetLer he can maintain 
his mediate interpretations against the 


more radical and more _ subversive 
teachings of those Evolutionists who 
care nothiog for such harmony, and 


are willing enough to see Revelation 
swept away in the same surging torrent of 
unbelief, remains to be seen. With that 
issue Christian men need not concern them- 
selves. It remains for them to ask whether 
the theory of Evolution, in the modified 
form in which he states it, and with such 
limitation as he has imposed upon it, can 
he hold by those who cordially believe in 
the Scriptures a3 the veritable Word of 
God. In this form, the inquiry is of mo. 
ment on this side of the Atlantic, especially 
in view of scme recent developments in 
quarters where the highest orthodoxy has 
been supposed to exist. 


Were we able to accept the general no- 
tion of Revelation current in these lec- 
tures, we might possibly find it practicable 
to accept these naturalistic conclusions as 
to the origination of the human race. If 
the account ofthe creation is only in a form 
of a week of work, with a Sabbath at the 
end—if the record of the formation of man 
and of his experiences in Paradise is only 
an allegory of the Garden of Eden—if these 
concise and distinct descriptions in Genesis 
are not in any just sense historical, but are 
to be construed rather as poetic or rhetori- 
cal, or perchance mythical, the way might 
indeed be open for the revolutionary inter- 
pretations here suggested. If there were 
passages in the later portions of the Old 
Testament or in the New Testament, which 
would be made to corroborate such interpre- 
tations, the case would be more clear. But 
the fact seems rather to be that the histori- 
cal quality of these primitive records is as- 
sumed everywhere in the later Scriptures, 
and that the whole Bible proceeds to dis 
cuss the nature, the fallen estate, the needs 
of man, on the basis of this assumption. 
The attempt to drawa broad distinction 
between the two accounts in Genesis, as if 
the first referred to the divine counsel and 
purpose merely, while the second described 
the actual process of development through 
and from Nature, contributes, in fact, little 
to the evolutionistic theory. The passage 
in Psalm cxxxix, quoted by Dr. McUosh at 
the Presbyterian Council in Philadelphia, 
in confirmation of that theory, as he de- 
fined it, proves even less. And beyond these 
scant passages, almost nothing can be 








quoted to support the notion that as to his 
body man was the out growth of a pro- 
longed Evolution. The universal drift of 
Scripture runs strongly in justthe opposite 
direction. 

Nor is it sufficient to say here, as Dr. 
Temple so often affirms, that the Bible was 
not intended to teach science. This is ad- 
mitted by all, if the term science be proper- 
ly explained and limited. But the Bible 
certainly was intended to teach truth— 
historic truth rather than allegorical error; 
and the record in Genesis, however it may 
be explained, is not to be exhaled away in 
a vague mytb,or dismissed as a poetic rhap- 
sody about matters concerning which tbe 
writer had, in fact, no reliable information. 
Still less is the issue made up between Evo- 
lution and Scripture to be quieted by re- 
ducivg Scripture to an inferior level as a 
source of information touching the begin- 
ning of things. Any learning which is 
bought at the price of such large conces- 
sions as the author, and some other Chris- 
tian evolutionists have made in this direc- 
tion, costs more, far more, than itis worth. 
A Christian thinker may,rather, wisely wait 
until the hypothesis of Evolution has passed 
more obviously into the aspect and dignity 
of an established science—until the ele- 
ments of fact really contained in it are 
more closely analyzed and more exactly 
adjusted structurally, before he feels him- 
self constrained in the interest of assertive 
science to deal thus dubiously with the 
Word of God. 

Aside from the general difficulty thus in- 
volved in the effort to harmonize this opin- 
ion with Scripture, two specific objections 
spring spontaneously into view—its obvi- 
ous variance with the two great doctrines 
of Providence and Moral Government. 
These antagonisms may be briefly noted. 

Nothing in Scripture is more persuasive 
or touching than the sweet vision which 
our Lord gives us, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, of the ever-present fatherhood of 
God—a fatherhood which concerns itself 
immediately with each buman life, which 
counts the very hairs of our heads, and 
which delights to expend itself in gracious 
ministries to even the unthankful and the 
evil, and, throughout the Bible, the concep- 
tion of such providence, both general and 
specific, standing in the closest possible re- 
lation to each one of us, and yet ruling in 
majesty over the supreme events of carth, 
corresponds exactly with the central view 
thus presented by our Lord. Hence belief 
in such Providence,as a present reality and 
potency manifesting its loving energies 
every day and everywhere, is one of the 
doctrinal elements in the common faith of 
Christendom. Dr. Temple himself some- 
times seems to forget his conception of 
Deity impressing his will once for all on 
his creatures, ‘‘ providing for its countless 
variety by an original impress rather thaa 
by special acts,” and speaks of God as Gov- 
ernor as well as Creator ofthe universe, and 
so ruling habitually in the physical system 
he has created. But his theory clearly 
leaves no room for any such special acts or 
for any residing presence of Deity in provi- 
dence, such as gives dignity to the biblical 
delineations. And, by the side of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, his hypothesis fades 
into thin air. 


Parallel with the doctrine of providence 
set forth in Scripture, is its doctrine of the 
moral government of God—a government 
including every moral being, and each act 
inevery moral life, within its comprehen- 
sive domain—a government administered, 
not from the distant summits of some past 
eternity, but from a throne now visible, 
now glorious, and commanding the imme- 
diate submission of every soul as to a pres- 
ent Sovereiga and Judge. That the Bible 
is saturated with this truth to a degree 
which even the most orthodox theology but 
very feebly represents, will not be denied 
by any thoughtful student of the Word. 
The English Bishop does not seem to be 
conscious how utterly at variance with this 
biblical truth is his shadowy and impo- 
tent conception of an ‘ original impress” 
made upon maa when man became a living 
soul—an impress left to work itself out, 
without any divine enforcing presence, in 
the ever-widening and ever-weakening cir- 
cles of human experience. He indeed saves 
the moral law, and claims for it an au- 
thority above that which other evolution- 








ists findin the altruistic instincts and a 
conscience born out of our animal nature, 
like a lily sprouting into bloom through 
mud. But he preserves in his theory no 
transcendent Person,no Law-Giver ever be- 
hind the law, from whose presence that 
law derives its dignity and its cogency. 
The few words with which he saves him- 
self sound hollow; and by the side of the 
decalogue and of Sinai, his theory shrivels 
into ashes. 
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RATIONALE OF WOMAN’S OPPOR- 
TUNITY IN JOURNALISM. 


BY FRANOES E. WILLARD, 


PRESIDENT OF THE WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPER- 
ANCE UNION. 











Some have called this the railroad, others 
the electric, and others still the telephonic 
age; but beyond all others it is the age of 
newspapers. Of these we have about four- 
teen thousand inthe United States, more 
than one thousand of them being dailies. 
To my eye the average American never re- 
gains his infantine expression of content, 
save when he leans back in easy chair or 
cusbioned car with his eyes glued to the 
very last copy of the latest edition of his 
favorite newspaper. Then, with the great 
world’s picture before him, with earth's 
vastness filtering magically into the pupil 
of his eye, and spreading its tremendous 
panorama upcn his retina, he becomes ina 
real sense what everybody wants to be, a 
true cosmopolitan, a veritable cit zen of 
the great world. Perhaps nothing is more 
wonderful than that the wonder of all 
this cen ever lose its wondrousness. That 
we cin at our own breakfast tables read 
the Home Kule editorials that all London 
is reading on the same day, the Mackcy- 
Bennett cable having flashed them under 
the Atlantic while we were asleep; that 
the thought in Bismarck’s brain and on his 
lips last evening at Berlin may be in my 
brain and on my lips this morning; that if 
in the heart of Asia Lord Dufferin’s heart 
should stop beating now,’ you and I 
would learn with saddened heart beat 
from to-morrow’s paper that India had 
lost the noblest of her Viceroys; that, 
if in the shadow of Cheops’ pyramid, 
the Paska of Egypt were  assassi- 
nated to-day, the Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco papers would announce the fact with- 
in three hours; if these are not such tri- 
uumphs over man’s most imperturbable 
enemies, old Father Time and old Mother 
Space, as might well seem perpetually mar- 
vellous, then, up to date no marvels have 
been found. And that these potent spells 
wrought by the wizards of the press are to 
us but a matter of course, only proves that 
there is infinitely ‘‘ more to follow,” and 
that after all, the mastery of one little 
planet is but an incident in the endless pro- 
gress of man’s illimitable and unconquer- 
able mind. Not only do the journalis:ic 
necromancers thus realize the boastof Puck 
that he would ‘put a girdle round the 
earth in forty minutes,” but the prince of 
explorers in our day, Henry M. Stanley, is 
himself a journalist, sent out at first by the 
greatest of American dailies. Note, tor a 
moment, his more than ‘' royal progress.” 
In 1877 it took him over seven months to 
reach the sea from Stanley Falls, and he 
says it was then one long running of the 
gauntlet for his life, while now he could go 
all the way from London to those Falls in a 
little over forty days, and as he steamed up 
the great river be received with continued 
acclaim. Six railroads are even now mak- 
ing for the heart of the Dark Continent; 
the Submarine Cable is being laid to con- 
nect England with the British Colonies 
along the west coast of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Portugese have contracted 
for a cable from Senegal to S'. : Thomas. 
Indeed the outline of the world’s telegraph 


system is now  well-nigh complete, 
for its interlacings have penetrated 
almost every eountry, and there 


is a submarine cable to South Ameri- 
ca, to Cuba and Australia. The new 
Asiatic route via Canadian Pacific railway, 
with steamers plying between Puget Sound 
and Yokohama, will soon be in operation; 
the time for crossing the Atlantic will be 
reduced to three days; the summer route 
around the world, by land, crossing at 
Behring’s Straits, will be under way; the 
canal across our Southern Isthmus com- 





pleted; and a continuous railway in opera- 
tion between Quebec and Rio Janeiro, all 
within the next ten years. Now it is plain 
that their undreamed-of facilities for inter- 
communication, not to speak of that new 
invention, railway telegraphy, nor those 
vast potentialities, the telephone and 
phonograph, will enlarge beyond all com- 
putation somebody’s ‘‘Opportunity in 
Journalism.” 

But there is a higher view of this magical 
theme. For while the order of evolution is 
first the material, afterward the spiritual, 
civilization, the latter being the later, must 
by the law of development be the better. 
The rapid transit of one’s physical self 
from one country to another, is the lowest 
triumph of mind over matter; the rapid 
transit of one’s thought ranks next higher 
in the scale, and the highest triumph is to 
secure the most rapid transit for the highest 
thought. But the highest thought must al- 
ways relate to the most enduring themes, 
which bring us up from the valleys of a 
material civilization upon the broad table- 
lands of philanthropy, even to the mour- 
tain-hight of philosophy. 

At first the newspaper dealt almost solely 
with the facts of every day life upon the 
plane of commerce, of casuality and crime. 
Until the present generation these three C’s 
describe the average mental pabulum 
served up for the readers, almost as ac- 
curately as ‘‘the three R’s” once tri- 
angulated the entire scope of public school 
instruction, A sermon would have been 
regarded as no less foreign to their pages 
than a chapter from the Hebrew grammar; 
there were almost no philanthropies to be 
chronicled, and the vast religious, mission- 
ary and charitable work of women was un- 
known. The thought of so telling the story 
of to-day’s doings as to make the world 
better to-morrow, had not entered any- 
body’s brain. Editor’s who were bad men 
would not certainly cherish such an idea, 
and editors who were good mep looked 
upon their paper as a sort of ledger in 
which the day-book of the street was to be 
posted, and regarded solemn volumes and 
prosy pamphlets as the proper receptacle 
of everything pertaining to man’s inner 
and higher life. But, happily, all this is 
changed. Like Joseph’s sheaf, the daily 
newspaper finds all its literary brethrea 
making it obeisance; its boundless hospi- 
tality draws toward it, like doves to their 
windows, all forms of thought, and it will 
ere long become a true picture of man’s 
brain and heart, his home and conscience, 
as it has so long been the reflex of his busy 
hand in its work of weal and woe. In this 
spiritualizing process woman has borne no 
inconspicuous part, and the day of her full 
participation in tue affairs of the great 
newspaper world is close at hand. 

Judging by my own experience, the edi- 

torial fraternity have treated woman with 
considerate kindness. At the age of four- 
teen my first article went to one of them, 
who did me the favor to return it promptly 
with sound advice to ‘‘ Zoe,” author of 
‘Rustic Musings.” A year later I sent an 
**Autumo Meditation” to the Prairie 
Farmer—then as now published in Chica- 
go—the promp; publication of which drove 
me nearly wild with delight and formed a 
turving point in my career. Ateighteen I 
had a full-fledged novel ready, entitled 
** Rupert Mellville and his Comrades,” but 
before venturing out with it into the cold 
world, I sent a novelette alliteratively em- 
bellished ‘‘ Jenny and John” tothe Ladies’ 
Repository, at Cincinnati, which was 
promptly accepted by Bishop Wiley. A 
year passed by in which [ watched for its 
appearing even as they who watch for the 
moraing. I then wrote the editor, who re-— 
plied that he thought it must have been 
mislaid, and they could not undertake to 
hunt up manuscripts. That was another 
turning point, for, with untold heartache, 
1 decided that if my story had been good it 
would not have been lost. 


When nineteen years of age I had an es- 
say in the Chicago Tribune ( which would re- 
gard as contraband such ‘‘coersive teeto- 
talism” and “ political anarchy” as I some- 
times feel called upon to print in these 
days) but I have always gratefully remem- 
bered the encouragement of that accept- 
ance. And soit has gone on, until now I 
humbly and thankfully acknowledge that 
some thought of mine has been admitted 
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to nearly every paper inthe land. I have 
no harsh words for editors; they have been 
in the main, helpful and brotherly to every 
woman who has honestly tried to make her 
own way inthe world. My only brother 
was an editor, one of the most genial and 
gifted, and 1 believe he expressed the gen- 
eral sentiment when speaking to me of the 
attitude his paper would take toward 
the Woman’s Crusade in Ohio, he 
said: ‘‘I shall treat them just as well as 
I dare to.” While we may lament much 
that comes to us through the daily press 
of our great cities, it is doubtless true that 
most editors would be glad to do less in the 
way of moral scavengery than the most. 
of their readers seem to require at their 
hands, When my sister-in-law, Mrs. Mary 
B. Willard, and I, urged by the stock- 
holders to be the forlorn hope of the 
Chicago Post, vainly tried to save the day 
for its already sinking fortunes, after my 
brother’s death, we received more letters of 
censure for advertisements ‘*not up to 
grade,” morally, than of praise for our pa- 
thetic struggle todo well. The dear public 
did not know that we refused contracts 
from saloons that would have put breath 
into the gasping enterprise, and that the 
advertisements complained of were beyond 
our control, heving been paid for before 
we assumed the management. After that 
experience I always had a more intelligent 
appreciation of the newspaper fraternity. 
In the main they stand up for the good 
cause ‘‘as much as they dare to,” and we 
women, helped on so grandly by the broad 
and tolerant spirit of this modern civiliza- 
tion, whose Christian character they are 
doing more than any one force to exalt, 
must prove that we can help our journalis— 
tic brothers to a still higher outlook, or we 
have no satisfactory explanation for enter- 
ing their domain. 


PROTESTANTISM AND THE 
CANON. 


BY PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D., 
Prorrssorn IN UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 











Tue Canon of the Sacred Scriptures is— 
with the exception of the Apocrypha of the 
Old Testament—the same in the Greek, the 
Latio,and the various Protestant Churches, 
and will continue to be the same to the end 
oftime. It is not likely that modera criti- 
cism will result in the exclusion of avy 
book either of the Old or the New Testa- 
ment from our Bibles. No matter whether 
the Pentateuch in whole or in part is Mo- 
saic or post-Mosaic, it is and will always re- 
main canonical. The critical doubts about 
the Pauline authorship of the Pastoral 
Epistles, the Petrine authorship of the 
second Epistle of Peter, and the Johannean 
origin of the Apocalypse cannot and will 
not effect the practice of any orthodox 
Church in regarding those books as integral 
parts of the authoritative rule of the Chris- 
tian faith and duty. 

But the grounds on which the traditional 
canon is accepted differ in the chief 
branches of Christendom. The Greek and 
Roman Churches accept the canon in its 
present extent on the decision of the Church 
and regard the question affecting its extent 
as closed. Protestantism claims the right 
and duty of re-investigation and freedom as 
regards the critical and theoretical aspects 
of the question. 

The Bible has a human as well as a divine 
side. It is the Word of the living God 
clothed in flesh and blood. It was written 
by the holy men inspired by the Holy 
Ghost. It has a literary history, like any 
other book, only a thousand fold more in- 

teresting, Its origin, genuineness, integ- 
rity, aim, all its circumstances and sur- 
. oundings, ils preservation, propagation 
and influence upon the ages and nations, 
are proper subjects of investigation. The 
collection of the several books into a canon 
Separate and distinct from all other books— 
ye a work of the Jewish Synagogue and the 
Christian Church. The extent of the canon 
is not determined by the Bible itself or by 
inspiration, and was not fully agreed upon 
till the close of the fourth century, and 
even then only by provincial synods, not by 
any of the seven ccumenical councils. It 
is therefore justly open to re-investigation. 

The Oburch of Rome, at the Council of 
— settled the canon, including the 

Pocrypha of the Old Testament, but with- 





out any critical inquiry or definite theolog- 
ical principle; it simply confirmed the tra- 
ditional usage, and pronounced an anathe- 
ma on Overy one who does not receive all 
the books contained in the Latin Vulgate. 
She also checked the freedom of investiga- 
tion, by requiring conformity to a defec- 
tive version and a unanimous consensus of 
the fathers, although such an exegetical 
consensus does not exist except in certain 
fundamental doctrines. 

The Reformers reopened the question of 
the extent of the canon, as they had a right 
to de, but without any idea of sweeping 
away the traditional belief or undermining 
the authority of the Word of God. On the 
contrary, from the fulness of their faith in 
the inspired Word, as contained in the 
Scriptures, they questioned the canonicity 
ofa few books which scem to be lacking in 
sufficient evidence to entitle them to a 
place in the Bible. They simply revived, in 
a new shape and on doctrinal rather than 
historical grounds, the distinc'ion made by 
the Hebrews and the ancient fathers be- 
tween the canonical and apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament, and the Eusebian 
distinction between the Homologowmena and 
Antilegomena of the New Testament, and 
claimed ia both respects the freedom ot the 
ante-Nicene Church. 

They added, moreover, to the external 
evidence the more ‘mportant internal evi- 
dence, or the intrinsic excellency of the 
Scripture as the true ground jon which ite 
authority and claim to obedience rests; and 
they established a firm criterion of canon- 
icity, namely, the purity and force of teacb- 
ing Christ and his Gospel of saivation. 
They did not reject the testimonies of the 
fathers; but they placed over them what 
Paul calls the ‘‘ demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power.” (I Cor. ii:4.) 

Luther was the pioneer ot a higher criti. 
cism, which was indeed subjective and ar- 
bitrary; but, after all, a criticism inspired 
and controlled by faith. He made his cen- 
tral doctrine of justification by faith the 
criterion of canonicity. He thus placed 
the material or subjective principle of Pro- 
testantism above the formal or objective 
principle, the truth above the witness of 
the truth, the doctrine of the Gospel above 
the written Gospels, Christ above the Bible. 
Romanism, on the contrary, places the 
Church above the Bible. But we must 
remember that. Luther learnt Christ from 
the Bible, and especially from the Epistles 
of Paul, which furnished him the key for 
the understanding of the scheme of salva- 
tion. 

He made a distinction, moreover, be- 
tween the more important and the less im- 
portant books of the New Testament, ac- 
cording to the extent of their evangelic 
purity and force, and put Hebrews, James, 
Jude, and Revelation at the end of the 
German Bible. 

He states his reason in the preface to 
the Hebrews as follows: ‘Hitherto we 
have had the right and genuine books of 
the New Testament. The four that follow 
have been differently esteemed in olden 
times.” He therefore appeals to the ante- 
Nicene tradition, but his chief objection 
was to the contents. 

He disliked, most of all, the Epistle of 
James, because he could not harmonize it 
with Paul’s tecahing on justification by 
faith withovt works, and he called it an 
epistle of straw as compared with the gen- 
uine apostolic writings. 


He objected to the Epistle to the He- 
brews because it seemed to deny (chs. vi, 
x and xii) the possibility of repentance 
after baptism, contrary to the Gospels and 
to Paul, and betrays in ch. ii: 8, a post- 
apostolic origin. He ascribed the author- 
ship to Apollos by an ingenious guess, 
which, though not supported by ancient tra- 
dition, has found great favor with modern 
commentators and critics, chiefly because 
the authorship of any other possible writer 
(Paul, Barnabas, Luke, Clement) seems to 
offer insuperable difficulties, while the 
description of Apollos in Acts xviii: 24—28, 
compared with the allusions in I Cor. i- 12; 
iii: 6; iv: 6; xvi: 12, seems to fit exactly the 
author of the anonymous epistle. 

He called the Epistle of Jude an “‘ un- 
necessary epistle,” a mere extract from 
Second Peter,and post-apostolic; filled with 
apocryphal matter, and hence rejected by 





the ancient fathers. 


He could at first find no sense in the 
mysteries of the Apocalypse, and declared 
it to be ‘‘ neither apostolic nor prophetic,” 
because it deals only with images and 
visions, and yet notwithstanding its ob- 
scurity, it adds threats and promises, 
‘*though nobody knows what it means”; 
but afterward he modified his judgment 
when the Lutheran divines found in it wel- 
come weapons against the Church of Rome. 

The clearest utterance on this subject is 
found at the close of his preface to the first 
edition of his German version of the New 
Testament (1522), but it was suppressed in 
later editions. 

Luther’s view of inspiration was both 
strong and free. With the profoundest 
conviction of the divine contents of the 
Bible, he distinguished between the re- 
vealed truth itself, and the human wording 
and reasoning of the writers. He says of 
one of the rabbinical arguments of his fa- 
vorite Apostle: ‘*‘ My dear brother Paul,this 
argument will not stick.” 

Luther was, however, fully aware of the 
subjective and conjectural character of 
these opinions, and had no intention of ob- 
truding them on the Church; hence he 
modified his prefaces in later editions. He 
judged the Scriptures from an exclusively 
dogmatic, and one-sidedly Pauline stand- 
point, and did not consider their gradual 
historical growth. 

A few Lutheran divines followed him in 
assigning a subcrdinate position to the 
seven Antilegomena of the New Testament; 
but the Lutheian Church, with a sound in- 
stinct, accepted for popular use the tradi- 
tional catholic canon (not even expressly 
excluding the Jewish Apocrypha), yet re- 
tained his arrangement of the books of the 
New Testament. The Rationalists, of 
course, revived, intensified, and carried to 
excess the bold opinions of Luther, but ina 
spirit against which he would himself raise 
the strongest protest. 

The Reformed divines were, in accept- 
ing the canonical books, more conservative 
than Luther, but more decided in rejecting 
the Apocrypha of the Old Testament. The 
Reformed confessions usually enumerate 
the canonical books. 

Zwingli objected only to the Apocalypse, 
and made no doctrinal use of it, because he 
did not deem it an inspired book, written 
by the same John who wrote the fourth 
Gospel. In this view he has many follow- 
ers, but the severest critical school of our 
days (that of tibingen), assigns it to the 
Apostle John. 

Wolfgang Museulus mentions the seven 
Antilegomena, but includes them in the 
general catalogue of the New Testament; 
and (£colampadius speaks of six Antile- 
gomena (omitting the Hebrews) as holding 
inferior rank, but nevertheless appeals to 
their testimony. Calvin had no fault to find 
with James and Jude, and often quotes 
Hebrews and Revelation as canonical 
books, though he wrote no commentary on 
Revelation, prebably because he felt him- 
self incompetent for the task. He is silent 
about Second and Third John. He denies, 
decidedly, the Pauline authorship, but not 
the canonicity, of Hebrews. He is dis- 
posed to assign second Peter to a pupil of 
Peter,who wrote under the auspices and by 
direction of the Apostle; but he guards in 
this case, also, against unfavorable infer- 
ences from the uncertainty of origin. 

Calvin clearly saw the inconsistency of 
giving the Church the right of determining 
the canon after denying her right of making 
an article of faith. He therefore placed 
the canon on the authority of God who bears 
testimony to it through the voice of the 
Spirit in the hearts of the believers. The 
eternal and inviolable truth of God, he 
says, is not founded on the pleasure and 
judgment of men, and can be as easily dir- 
tinguished as light from darkness, and 
white from black. In the same line, Peter 
Vermilius denies that ‘‘the Scriptures take 
their authority from the Church. Their 
certitude is derived from God. The Word 
is older tham the Church. The Spirit of 
God wrought in the hearts of the hearers 
and readers of the Word,so that they recog- 
nized it to be truly divine.” 


This view isclearly set forth in several 
Calvinistic confessions, especially that of 
Westminster. In its exclusive form it is 
diametrically opposed to the maxim of 





Augustine,otherwise so highly esteemed by 


the Reformers: ‘“‘I would not believe the 

Gospel without the Authority of the 

Church.” But the two kinds of evidence 

supplement -each other. The human 

authority of tradition, though not the final 

ground of belief, is indispensable as an ex- 

ternal or historical witness of the canonicity, 

and is of very great weight in conflict with 

Rationalism. 

There is no essential antagonism between 

the Bible and the Church in the proper 

sense of the term. They are inseparable. 

The Church was founded by Christ and the 

Apostles, through the preaching of the liv- 

ing Word of God, and the founders of the 

Church are also the authors of the written 

Word, which continues to be the shining 

and guiding light of the Church; while the 

Church in turn is the guardian, preserver, 

translator, propagator, and expounder of 

the Bible. 

The liberal views of the Reformers on 

inspiration and the canon were abandoned 

after the middle of the sixteenth century, 

and were succeeded by compact and con- 

solidated systems of theology. The evan- 
gelical scholasticism of the seventeenth 

century strongly resembles, both in its vir- 
tues and defects, the Catholic scholasticism 

of the middle ages, which systematized and 

contracted the patristic theology, except 
that the former was based on the Bible, the 
latter on Church tradition. In the conflict 
with Romanism, the Lutheran and Calvin- 
istic scholastics elaborated a stiff, mechanical 
theory of inspiration in order to set an in- 
fallible book azainst an infallible pope. 
The Bible was identified with the Word of 
God, dictated to the sacred writers as the 
penmen of the Holy Ghost. Even the clas- 
sical purity of style, and the integrity of 
the traditional text, including the 
Masoretic punctuation, were asserted 
in the face of stubborn facts, which 
came to light as the study of the origin 
and history of the text advanced. The di- 
-vine side of the Scriptures was exclusively 
dwelt upon,and the human and literary side 
was ignored or virtually denied. Hence 
the exegetical poverty of the period of 
Protestant scholasticism. The Bible was 
used as a repository of proof texts for pre- 
viously conceived dogmas, without regard 
to the context, the difference between the 
Old and New Testament, and the gradual 
development of the divine revelation in ac- 
cordance with the needs and capacities of 
men. 

It was against this Protestant bibliolatry 
and symbolatry that Rationalism arose aa 
a legitimate protest. It pulled down one 
dogma after another, and subjected the 
Bible and the canon to a searching criti- 
cism. It denies the divine inspiration of 
the Scriptures, except in a wider sense 
which applies to all works of genius, and 
treats them simply as a gradua! evolution of 
the religious spirit of Israel and the primitive 
Christian Church. It charges them with 
errors of fact and errors of doctrine, and 
resolves the miracles into legends and 
myths. It questions the Mosaic origin of 
the Pentateuch, the genuineness of the 
Davidic Psalms, the Solomonic writings, 
the prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah and 
Daniel, and other books of the Old Testa- 
ment.” It assigns not only the Eusebian 
Antilegomena, but even the Gospels, Acts, 
and several Pauline Epistles to the post- 
apostolic ages from A. D. 70 to 150. 

In its later developments, however, Ra- 
tionalism has been obliged to retreat and 
make several concessions to orthodoxy. 
The canonical Gospels and Acts have 
gained by further investigation and discov- 
ery; and the apostolic authorship of the 
four great Epistles of Paul to the Romans, 
Corinthians, and Galatians, and the Apoca- 
lypse of John is fully admitted by the 
severest school of criticism. A most im- 
portant admission; for these five books 
imply or teach all the leading ficts and 
truths of the Gospel, and overthrow the 
very foundations of Rationalism. With 
the Christ of the Gospels, and the Apostle 
Paul as he appears in his acknowledged 
Epistles, Christianity is safe. 

Rationalism was a radical revolution 
which swept like a flood over the Conti- 
nent of Europe. But it is not negative and 
and destructive only. It has made, and is 
still making, valuable contributions to Bib- 
lical philology, textual criticism, and gram- 





matico-historical exegesis. It enlarges the 
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knowledge of the conditions and epnviron- 
ments of the Bible, and of all that belongs 
to the human and temporal side of Christ 
and Christianity. It cultivates with special 
zeal and learning the sciences of Critical 
Introduction, Biblical Theology, the Life of 
Christ, the Apostolic and post-Apostolic 
Ages. 

These acquisitions to exegetical and his- 
torical theology are a permanent gain, and 
are incorporated in the new evangetical 
theology, which arose in conflict with Ra- 
tionalism, and in defence of the positive 
Christian faith in the divine facts of revela- 
tion and the doctrines of salvation. The 
conflict is still going on with increasing 
strength, but with the sure prospect of the 
triumph of truth. Christianity is indepen- 
dent of all critical questions on the canon 
and on human theories of inspiration; else 
Christ would himself have written the Gos- 
pels, or commanded the Apostles to do so. 
His *‘ words are spirit and are life.” *‘ The 
flesh profiteth nothing.” Criticism and 
speculation may for awhile wander away, 
from Cbrist, but will ultimately return to 
Him who furnishes the only key for the so- 
lution of the problems of history and hu- 
man life. ‘‘No matter,” says the world- 
poet Goethe, in one of his last utterances, 
**how much the human mind may progress 
in intellectual culture, in the science of 
nature, in ever-expanding breadth and 
depth. It will never be able to rise above 
the elevation and moral culture Which 
shine in the Gospels.” 


HENRY CLAY. 


BY J. M. PENDLETON, D.D. 











Tnoven I have seen Mr. Clay twice I 
never had much conversation with him till 
the summer of the year 1848, when it was 
my privilege to spend several hours at Asb- 
land. By the way, Ashland was then a 
beautiful place; the dwelling was built for 
convenience and comfort rather than for 
show; and all the surroundings were attrac- 
tive. I noticed trees that had beea planted 
for their ornamental properties, but was 
more interested in forest trees under which 
the blue-grass was growing most luxuriant- 
ly. This species of grass appears to better 
advantage in upper Kentucky than in any 
other section of our country. 

At the time referred to the National Whig 
Convention had just closed ‘ts labore, and 
General Taylor had been nominated for the 
Presidency. Isoon perceived from Mr. 
Clay’s remarks that he was a disappointed 
man, that he hadexpe:ted the nomination, 
and that he regarded General Taylor as a 
very unsuitable candidate. He said that 
the nomination had been made because the 
nominee was thought to be ‘‘available.” 
He read also a part of a le‘ter from a politi- 
cal and personal friend in Ohio (Judge Stor- 
er, if 1 forget not) who referred rather con- 
temptuously to what General Taylor's 
friends called his ‘‘ availability,” saying that 
they used a word ‘‘not found in the Dic- 
tionary.” That was historically true at that 
time; the word was not in the Dictionary, 
but it has had a place there now for many 
years. 

I did not hesitate to let Mr. Clay know 
that I depreca‘ed and deplored General Tay- 
lor’s nomination,and i saw that I had placed 
myself in harmouy with the “great com- 
moner.” [ow true is it that the greatest 
of men like to have their views sanctioned 
by inferior men! [ at once saw an increased 
kiodliness of manner in Mr. Clay toward 
me. 

Ihad called on him chiefly to consult 
him as to the question of Emancipation in 
Kentucky, and he spoke freely. It may not 
be known to mauy who read this article 
that the people of Kentucky had decided to 
form a new State Constitution in 1849, and 
Emancipationists were in favor of inserting 
in the instrument seme provision for the 
freedom of slaves at some time to be agreed 
on. Mr. Clay bad ever been in favor of 
Emancipation. When Kentucky was about 
to form its second Constitution in 1799, he 
had just come to the State, and even then 
insisted that considerations both of right 
and policy required that the State be made 
free. I scarcely know of anything con- 
nected with Mr. Clay that shows more 
clearly his profound sagacity than his posi- 
tion as to slavery in his early manhood. 
He was born in a slave State, and it would 





have been natural for him to succumb, as 
did almost all other men of that day, to the 
influences of slavery. But he pondered the 
question, he looked into the future, and 
he saw that the highest prosperity and the 
truest glory of Kentucky required that ber 
soil should be free. Entertaining these views 
when he reached his majority, it is not 
strange that he held them ever afterward. 
The difficulties in the way of Emancipation 
in 1849 were much greater than in 1799. 
The slave population nad largely increased 
during the fifty intervening years. Mr. 
Clay’s plan when I saw him, was for the new 
Constitution to provide that all slaves born 
in and after the year 1860 should be free 
when they reached a certain age. 1 asked him 
if the period could not be shortened, but he 
said that if the time was made shorter the 
pro-slavery influence in the state would de- 
feat any measure of emancipation. He was 
unguestionably correct in this view, for 
when the Emancipation Convention met in 
Frankfort in April, 1849, it was clearly uao- 
derstood that it would not do to insist, in 
the canvass for the election of delegates to 
form the Constitution in October of that 
year, On the freedom of slaves born or un- 
born at any designa'ed period. The best 
the Emancipationists could do was to favor 
what was called the ‘‘open clause” in the 
Constitution to be made. That is to say, 
this “open clause” was to provide for the 
submission of any question to the people, 
unipc imbered by any other question. It 
was thought that such a provision would in 
the course of afew years bring the matter 
of slavery directly before the people. Alas, 
the people feared the ‘‘open clause ” as if 
it had been a Trojan horse, and they 
elected a large majority of delegates hostile 
to it, so that it could find no place in the 
new Constitution. Thus were the hopes of 
the Emancipation party disappointed, and 
ove of the party knows full well that after 
seeing the strength and the violenc: of 
the pro-slavery feeling, he despairingly set- 
tled down in the belief that there was no 
rational hope forthe freedom of the African 
race in Kentucky, or in any other state, 
unless God by some retributive judgment 
of his providence interposed in behalf of 
that race. Nothing then was farther from 
my thoughts than that the most fearful 
civil war the world ever saw wouid be the 
means of breaking the fetters from every 
slave in the United States, and ushering in 
an era of universal freedom. 

But to return to the interview with Mr. 
Clay. After we (there were two present 
with him) had talked about General Taylor 
and emancipation, to my surprise the sup- 
per bell rang, and Mr. Clay said: ‘ Gentle- 
mep, our supper is ready; follow me, if 
you please.” 

Ono entering the dining-room we were in- 
troduced to Mrs. Clay, whom I remember 
as a dignified and rather taciturn lady. 
However, she had not much chance to talk, 
for her distinguished husband led the con- 
vergation. It was a while before sundown 
when we were at the table, and there wasa 
slight shower, the sun shining meanwhile. 
This caused Mr. Clay to say: ‘‘Thisisa 
sign that it will rain to-morrow.” This Jed 
me to say: ‘ Do you believe in signs?” 
He answered ‘‘ Yes, and wonders, too,” evi. 
dently referring to General Taylor’s nomi- 
nation. 

I was not specially impressed with the 
expression of Mr. Clay’s eyes, but called to 
mind what one of his friends hadysaid to 
me. The remark was that ‘‘ When Mr. Clay 
is in repose there is nothing unusually ex- 
pressive in his eyes, but when excited it 
seems as if he can look through a stone 
wall.” This is strong language, but those 
who have seen the great orator when his 
emotional nature was fully stirred within 
him will understand the import of the 
words. There were certainly times when 
in his denunciatory eloquence the glance of 
his eye was territic, 

The reputation of Mr. Clay as a most ac- 
complished speaker has led some persons 
to depreciate his intellectua] powers, and 
to do injustice to his ability in logical argu- 
ment. They seem to have assumed that a 
man cannot be eminent in more than one 
thing. It must be conceded that the logic- 
al element was more fully developed in 
Mr. Webster than in Mr. Clay; but where, 
in this respect, is Mr. Webster's superior to 
be found? I venture to say, not in this 








country, if anywhere. Mr. Clay, as com- 
pared with the statesmen of the Republic 
from its foundation, does not suffer by the 
comparison. His speeches exhibit com- 
prehensive understanding, logical power, 
and sound judgment. Two distinguished 
Kentuckians (Messrs. Bill and Rowan) were 
talking forty years ago about Mr. Clay, and 
one said: ‘‘ My opinion is that Mr. Clay is 
not remarkable for originality, but is in- 
debited to the great men with whom he 
associates for the views he presents in his 
speeches.” The other said: *‘1 do not 
think so, for when he speaks he says what 
none of those men could tell him.” 

As an orator, I suppose the general 
opinion is, or ought to be, that Mr. Clay 
has had no superior in this country. In 
person be was tall and majestic, in gesture 
he was graceful and very nearly per- 
fect, while his voice was wonderful in 
compass, uttering thunder-tones and 
the softest whispers, with all intermediate 
vocal modifications. There was no senti- 
ment he could not express, no feeling he 
could not excite. It may be almost said 
that on some occasions he communicated 
himself to his auditdra. That is, he made 
them feel just as he felt. Whether joy, 
sorrow, pity, indignation, scorn or con- 
tempt had possession of his great soul, he 
made his hearers share in his emotions. 
When oratory has reached this point it has 
reached perfection. Whatis there beyond? 
Let the orator, by enlightening the under- 
standing, secure, on the part of his hearers, 
coincidence of judgment with lis own, and 
then let him excite their emotional nature 
so that their feelings and passions are the 
exact reproduction of -his. When this is 
done what remains to be done? What 
function bas oratory besides? I insist, 
therefore, that oratory attained perfection 
in Mr. Clay’s highest oratorical achieve- 
ments. But the concrete is better than the 
abstract. I therefore relate two anecdotes 
told me by an intelligent gentleman many 
years ago, and which, so far as I know, 
have never been published. On March 4th 
1829, the administration of General Jackson 
came into power, and Mr. Clay, who had 
been Secretary of State under Mr. Adams, 
returned to Kentucky. It isa matter of 
history that Jackson and Clay were hostile 
to each other, and their bostility was im- 
bibed by their friends, and culminated in 
the two great parties known for many 
years a3 Democrats and Whigs. 

Not long after his return to Kentucky 
Mr. Clay was invited to address the citizens 
of Woodford County, and his mother was 
at that time living in the county. He 
visited her on his way to the place of meet- 
ing, and this fact probably suggested one 
form of expression he used in his speech. 
He, as a matter of course, vindicated Mr. 
Adams’ administration and deprecated that 
of his successor. He dwelt with eloquent 
indignation on what General Jackson and 
h‘s friends had said for four years about 
‘bargain, corruption and intrigue” bet ween 
Adams and Clay, according to the stipula- 
tion of which “bargain” Clay was to se- 
cure the election of Adams as President, by 
controlling the vote of Kentucky in the 
House of Representatives, and Adams was 
to make him Secretary of State. This was 
the charge, and Mr. Webster once said of 
it that *‘no sensible man could believe it.” 
lt may be readily supposed that Mr. Clay 
in speaking of such an administration as 
he expected from such aman as General 
Jackson, became very earnest and even ve- 
hement. Among other things he said: ‘I 
was born amid the throes of the Revolution, 
I drew the milk of liberty from my mother’s 
breast, and I swear before high Heaven 
that I will never bow the knee to Andrew 
Jackson.” Old men and young men, with 
vengeance in their eyes, gnashed their 
teeth, and my ivfurmant said to me that if 
General Jackson had been present he would 
no doubt have been torn in pieces ina 
moment. The explanation of the matter 
is that Mr. Clay inspired the crowd with 
his own feelings of hostile indignation 
toward General Jackson. Iu this was the 
triumph of oratory. 

There was a case, the very opposite of 
this, reported to me by the same gentle- 
man. A citizen of Lexington had died, 
leaving what was regarded then as a large 
legacy to Transylvania University. There 
was an attempt to break the will of the 








testator. Mr. Clay was employed to sus- 
tain the will in the interests of the Univer. 
sity. I do not remember to have heard 
what was the decision 1n the Circuit Court; 
but whatever it was, there was an appeal 
to the Court of Appeals at Frankfort. Be- 
fore this Court Mr. Clay made one of his 
great speeches. He, as a matter of course, 
maintained that the testator was competent 
to mske a will, and it was in proof that 
during his life he was accustomed to speak 
of his purpose to make a beq iest to the 
University. and that even in his last illness 
and on his dying bed he expressed bis in- 
terest in the University. Mr. Clay deemed 
it necessary to illustrate the point that 
what persons are deeply interested in dur- 
ing life and health they think of with in- 
terest in death, and that the views they 
express in death are the views they hult 
before death. After arguing the matter in 
a philosophical way, he said that he would 
present to the Court an illustration of the 
point. Here his tones of voice were en- 
tirely changed so as to kecome touchingly 
pathetic. He said that he had recent'y had 
a sad experience, that a lovely davghter 
wished to attend a ball, and provided her- 
self with a suitable dress on which her 
heart was anxiously set, and she thought 
with the deepest interest of wearing it at 
the expected time. She was taken ill, and 
grave apprchensions of the result of the 
illness were entertained. Among her friends 
were alternations of hope and fear; but she 
seemed to think of nothing but her ball- 
dress. She asked that it be carried to her 
sick chamber, and she took hold of it and 
examined it. With eyes streaming with 
tears, and with melting tones that would 
have pierced the hardest heart, Mr. Ciay 
added: ** With the gay bauble in her hand: 
she died/” He fell back in his chair and 
wept uncontrollably. The Judges of the 
Court wept like children, and all the by- 
standers were dissolved in tears. After a 
time Mr. Clay arose and apologized to the 
Court, saying that he had the feelings of a 
father, and that the reference to his daugh- 
ter had overcome him. He in a few words 
closed his speecb, and when the Court gave 
a decision it was what he hoped it would 
be. 
MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 
A SERMON. 








BY THE REV. JOHN 8. OHANDLER, 
OF THE MAHARATTA MISSION, INDIA 

Presched from Pulpit Rock, Woodstock, Conn., 
September 5th, 1486, on the occassion of the Bi-cen- 
tennial Celebration of the founding of Woodstock, 
from the same text, and on the very spot where John 
Eliot preached to the Nipmuck Indians, September, 
16th, 1674. 

*‘3eek ye firat the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousnese, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” Matt. vi, 33. * 

In 1674a memorable event occurred in this 
vicinity, with this same vaulted arch of Heaven 
for the overhanging dome, and the green sward 
for a carpeted floor, and the rocks and moun- 
tains to echo the notes of praise coming from 
savage voices softened by the Gospel message 
The venerable John Eliot,seventy years old, har- 
ing trained up in Natick two Indian princes, 
named Joseph and Sampson, as evaugelists, and 
sent them to proclaim the Go:pel 1a these rc- 
gions, came down to see praying Indians of the 
seven towns which they had established witbin 
the four years preceding ; and here, in Wabba- 
quasset, as it was then called, he had the priv- 
ilege of meeting the Indians of one of those 
communities, and bere did he call upon them to 
“seek first the Kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness,” using this same text. 

Eliot himsclf had braved the danger of the 
ocean to worship God in freedom and purity of 
heart, and now in his declining years has he 
braved the dangers of the wilderness to help. 
the red savages in their new efforts to worship 
the same God. His life in this Jand had been 
devoted to most earnest efforts to bring them 
out of the wilderness of heathenism into the 
heritage of sons of God in that kingdom whick 
he now proclaims to them. 

Our minds are carried back three thousand 
years to the mountain side near Shechem in the 
land of Canaan, where another noble old man, 
after having spent his whole life of 110 years to 
bring his people out of the wilderness into the 
promised land, and to help them get well estab. 
lished in their new homes, calls them together 
and points them to the only living and true God ; 
and then declares in unfaltering tones, ‘* Choose 
you this day whom ye will serve, whether the 
gods which your fathers served that were be- 
yond the River, or the gods of the Amoritesin 
whose land ye dwell; but as for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord,” 
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Again, we are reminded of tbat other moun- 
tain scene not far from Shechem, of which we 
have read in the fifth chapter of Matthew's 
gospel, where one greater than Joshua, though 
bearmmg the same name, proclaims with equal 
emphasis and infinitely greater tenderness and 
insight the kmgdom of heaven and of God, and 
calla upon nis hearers to chooge between God 
avd mammon, and to seek first the kingdom of 
God. 

Here then we have the battle-scarred warrior, 
the lowly, self-denying Son of Man, and the aged 
Ap stle to the Indians, separated ove from an- 
other by intervals of many hundred years, each 
conscious of approaching death, prociaiming 
the kingdom of God ; the first looking forward, 
and the third backward to the second, the Son 
of God, whose coming was to establish this 
game kingdom. 

Well may we gather ourselves together at thi, 
time to listen to those voices of thé past, and 
strengthen ourselves for the present and future 
duties and privileges of bis kingdom who ‘is 
the same yesterday and to-day, yea, and for- 
ever.” 

‘ } a 

Our worthy sires did seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, in the first place by 
living for it. As Eliot says of bimself, their first 
years were seasoned* with the fear of God, the 
Word and prayer.” He was not only one of the 
best representatives of the godly spirit of those 
early settlers, but he it was that inspired and 
trained in spiritual things nearly all of that col- 
ovy of our ancestors that set out from his own 
church in Roxbury two hundred years ago to 
establish thomselves in this New Roxbury, which 
he had described to them as abouading in fertile 
hills and valleys. It is worth our while, there- 
fore, to dwell upon his spirit, that we may the 
better appreciate their spirit and work, 

He had no doubt of his conversion. He gratc- 
fully remembered that in his Eoglish home at 
Liitle Baddow the Lord said unto his dead soul, 
Live,” and that in that home of Thomas 
Hooker, afterward of Hartford, he for the first 
time suw “the power of godiiness in its 
lively vigor and _ efficacy.” The general 
theme of bis discourses to his congre- 
gation at Roxbury was ‘the uasearchable riches 
of Christ.” An old Indian once said to him: 
“When youare gone will your sons come to 
teach us as youdo?” His reply was that he 
often in his prayers dedicated ail his sons unto 
the Lord to serve bim in the ministry. He was 

‘‘remarkably devoted to the welfare of the 
children of bis congregation.” ‘‘When he came 
into a family he was accustomed to call for all 
the young people in i’, that he might lay his 
hands on every one of them and implore a bless- 
ing in their behalf.” The resalt was that ‘‘ he 
had the happin:ss of being the indirect instru- 
ment of raising up many individuals, who, a8 
ministers of the Gospel, were remarkably 
blessed by the Head of the Church, 

Living for the kingdom of God meant, to our 
forefathers, obedience to its laws. From the time 
of that bistoric assembly in the cabin of the 
‘*Mayflower,” when laws were adopted for the 
government of the new colony at Plymouth, the 
laws of God were made supreme in the laws of 
the colonists. Their lives and their business 
were made to conform thereto. Obedience was 
the test they applied to any one’s sincerity, 
Mr. Eiiot said of the Indians: “ I do see that 
they profit and grow in knowledge of the trath, 
and some of them in the love of it, which ap- 
peareth by a realy obedience to it.” 

Living for the kingdom of God also meant 
their endeavor to make its claims supreme. 

When Eliot wrote an Indian grammar his pur- 
pose in writing it was indicated in the following 
postscript: ‘* Prayer and pains, through faith in 
Christ Jesus, will do anything. I do believe 
and hope that the Gospel shall be spread to all 
the ends of the earth and dark corners of the 
world.” So when he formed an Indian town st 
Natick, a day was set apart for fasting and 
prayer to afford the newly elected rulers an op- 
portunity of addressing their subjects on the 
concerns of their immortal souls. Then rulers 
and people entered into a ecolemn covenant in 
which they declared: “I'he Lord is our Judge— 
the Lord is our Lawgiver—the Lord is our 
King.” When the firat bridge was finished at 
Natick, they all gathered to worship God in 
praise. And when he sent across the Atlantic 
for mechanics to instruct them in the arts of 
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claims of that kingdom were paramount, and 
therefore they should not be disregarded by any 
section of their community. Not only did they 
establish themselves in this wilderness to preserve 
their own liberty of conscience,they had also for 
ove of their principal objects, ‘‘ the propagation 
of the Gospel among the natives” of this coun- 
try; and one of the greatest grounds of encour- 
agement to John Robinson to send his colony 
across the Atlantic is said to bave been “‘ that 
they might be instrumental in advancing the 
kingdom of Christ in these remote parts of the 
world”; and he said to them, as the poet has 
versified his words: 

“Ye go to bear the saving word 

To tribes unnamed and shores untrod ; 

Heed well the lessons ye have heard 

From those old teachers taught of God.” 
Ths English Parliament even took an interest 
in this work and passed an act *‘ for the encour- 
agement and advancement of learning and piety 
in New England ;” and also appointed a corpor- 
ration of sixteen commissioners *‘ to receive and 
dispose of tue moneys which might be collected 
in consequence ot this act.” 

Joha Eadicott, the governor of Massachusetts, 
inspected the new town of Natick, and * could 
hardly refrain from tears for very joy to see 
the dilligent attention of the Indians to the 
Word of God.” Aad in 1654 the General Court 
of Massachusetts appointed Major Daniel 
Gookin ‘*as the principal ruler of the praying 
Indians.” 

And when the noble Eliot was too intirm 
with age to work for the Indians and ‘ con- 
ceived that the Englsh could not be benefited 
by any gifts which he possessed,” he requested 
that “the poor Negroes, whose deplorable con- 
dition he bad long deeply commiserated,” might 
be sent to bim once a week that they ‘ might 
receive some profit from his feeble instruc- 
tions.” 

This then was the spirit of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers. They lived for the Kiogdom of God by 
practicing obedience to his commandments and 
making everything subordinate to its claims, 
They also endeavored to bring a!l, English, In- 
dians, and Negroes, under its sway. 

They were men and had their failings. They 
were stern when called upon by their strong 
sense of duty, but withal they were men of 
peace and of an humble mind. 

John Eliot took his share of responsibility in 
certain severe disciplinary measures, but it is 
said that his mind was ‘‘deeply affected by the 
accounts in Scripture concerning the peaceful- 
ness of the Kingdom of Christ.” And toward 
the close of that life, s0 crowned with blessed 
results from his many years of fruitful toil, he 
asks for a ‘‘curtain of love to be drawn over all 
his failures,” and again, when delivering his last 
discourse, apologizes for the “ poorness and 
meanness, and brokenness of his meditations,” 

We may vot throw stones at those who have 
wrought so valiantly in the kingdom and for the 
righteousness of God. 

Dr. Mackenzie, of Cambridge, uses the follow- 
ing incident to illustrate the meanness of those 
who fail to appreciate the value to us of the 
fidelity to God displayed by our Pilgrim ances- 
tors: 

A couple of boys set out from their home to 
cross a wide eheet of ice, As the mother 
watched them she detected a dangerous crack in 
the ice, which they would have to cross, Her 
apprehensions were intense as they approached 
it, un'il she saw the older boy carefully lie down 
across the dangerous crack and let his little 
brother pass over on his own body, “So,” said 
the speaker, ‘‘ I bave a small opinion of those 
who have used the Pilgrim Fathers to cross the 
dangerous places in our history, and then com- 
plained bicause their jacket was buttoned a little 
too tight. 

Dr. Leonard Bacon has thus described the 
noble work of our fathers: 

** New Englaod, with her thousand towns and 
villages, her decent sanctuaries, not for show 
but for use, crowning the hill tops or peering 
out from the valleys; the order and thrift, the 
safety with which more than half the population 
sleep nightly with unbuited doors; the calm, 
holy Sabbath, when mute Nature becomes vocal 
with praise, the whisper of the breeze seems 
more distinct, the distant waterfall louder and 
more musica), the carol of the morning bird 
clearer and sweeter. This is New England. 
And where wil] you find the like, save where you 
find the operation of New England influence and 
New England principles? This is the work of 
our fathers and ancient lawgivers. They came 
hither, not with new theories of government 
from the laboratories of political alchemists, not 
to try wild experiments upon human nature, but 
to found a new empire for GoJ, for truth, for 
freedom, guarded and bounded by justice, 

To have failed in such an attempt had been 
glorious ; their glory is that they suczeeded.” 

IL 

My friends, as we gather here from various 
portions of this land and from other lands, and 
as we turn our thoughts backward along the 
history of the past two hundred years, there 
must be many thoughts of inspiratiom to every 





In the western territory there was one who 

suffered the pains of protracted disease until it 

seemed as if longer endurance were impossible. 

But be knew that far avay here in the east the 

nation’s hero was suffering, on Mt. McGregor, 

pains and agouy that few could realize, and the 

manly patience and unconquerable endurance of 

the man of 1enown helped the lowly one to bear 

and to wait until released by death. And so the 

life and labors of those toiling heroes of two 

hundr:d years ago will stimulate and inspire us 

to noble endeavor and patient endurance. 

1, he first inspiring thought is that they 

have bequeathed to us a glorious heritage, even 

the kingdom of God. For that they lived and 

went into exile and crossed the ocean and 

prayed and labored and died. And that it was 
that they established here and transmitted to 

us, The kingdom of God was not to them meat 
and drivk, but righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Moly Spirit, 

Iu the Sermon on the Mount, in which we find 
our text, the Saviour said: “Except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, ye snall in no wise 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” ‘ Take 
heed that ye do not your righteousness before 
men, to be seen of them.” 

The righteousness cstablished by our fathers 
and banded down to us, their posterity, was 
an intelligent righteousness, for it was based 
upon the Word of God. The word was indeed 
“a lamp unto their feet and lignt unto their 
path.” They were ‘ seasoned ” with it. 

It is said that Scotcbmen are celebrated for 
their love cf truth, and that this characteristic 
may be traced to the diligent study of the book 
of Proverbs which was required of all the cbil- 
dren in Scotland a generation ago. Our fathers 
loved the Word in all its books, and faithfully 
instructed their children in it at home, while 
they expected their parents to catechize them in 
the church. Whether they had other books or 
nol, they had the Bible, AndJohn Eliot could 
not rest in his labors until he had translated the 
whole Bible into the language ef the Indians, 
The language which he used in 1674 has passed 
away and never, from that day to this, has the 
Bible in the living language of to-day been de- 
throned here on the hill-tops and in the valleys 
of Woodstock, Whatever righteousness we have 
maintained has been built up by the truth 
from the Bible. Our Sunday-schools have intro- 
duced many aids to the study of the Word; but 
our fathers bad the foundation of all real Bible 
study, a careful knowledge of its great truths, 
And the missionaries that have goue forth from 
this as from every other part of New England, 
have instructed their converts from heathenism 
in the righteousness that comes from this source, 
and have translated God’s Word into all the lan- 
guages where they have goue. And on this are 
they to-day building up that same righteousness, 
The converts they gather are called Bibie Obris- 
tians. 

The righteousness bequeathed to us in this king- 
dom was based likewise on conscience. One can- 
not study the Bible diligently and in a teachable 
spirit, as they did, without having his “‘con- 
science quickened from dead works to serve the 
living God.’ And conscience it was that made 
them non-conformists in England, exiles in Hol- 
land, and colonists in New England, 

“Conscience wakes cowards of us all” when 
we are tryiug to face our sine, but it made 
them brave and powerful as they sought to es- 
tablish the righteousness of God, which was 
better than that of the Pharisees of their day. 
And the conscientious discharge of public and 
private duties by such a multitude of persons as 
could be pamed over in this one settlement is an 
inheritance for which we canrot be too thank- 


ful. 

Conscience was to them the helm of the ship 
of state and of each individual lite. You may 
see a steersman going wrong by bolding his helm 
wrong, and some are ruined by such error; but 
for one that is destroyed on account of a helm 
wrongly held, thousands perish because they 
have no hold atalion the helm, and millions 
traverse the ocean safely because the steersman 
holds tke rudder within bis grasp. So, some- 
times, conscience leads us wrong through some 
error of judgment, but for one who perishes be- 
cause his conscience was misguided, thousands 
are ruined for want of any conscience at all. 
Not so our fathers. 

The New Engiand conscience has been felt 
throughout the nation, and it bas mercilessly 
condemned slavery in the past, and it now con- 
demns Mormonism, anarchism, intemperance, 
and many other evils. 

Again the righteousness they sought after and 
attained in such an eminent degree was baged on 
that moral character which inevitably follows 
the faithful study of God’s word and a quickened 
conscience. 

And this is what we bave inherited with the 
blood that pulsates in our veins. It purifies the 
whole social atmosphere we breathe. 

If you would know what it is to have an inber- 
itance of character,go to nations sunk in the su- 
perstitions and immoralities of heathenism be- 
queathed to them from the remote ages of the 





one who can appreciate in the least degree what 
ur fathers did and what they secured for us, 








shinivg with the twinkling light of distant stars, 
not as attainable by practical men, nor even ae 
exemplified by the gods. For forty years and 
more the missionary sons of New England have 
been working in India and elsewhere to build up 
that character which you, my hearers, had be- 
queathed to you as one of the portions of your 
heritage. The Hindu shall yet stand before 
the world with the same strength of moral 
character, but he shall say, as the chief captain 
said to Paul, “With a great sum obtained I this 
citizenship” And the New Englander shall re- 
ply, ‘But [ am a Roman born.” 

The kingdom of God 18 not only righteousness, 
it is peace as Well. And veace, such es no other 
people or nation has ever enjoyed bas been our 
heritage. Not such as kept the Israelites in 
boudage for hunareds of years in Egypt, ner the 
deadpese aud torpor of the semi-civilization of 
Asiatic nations, nor the rigorous, iron despotism 
that keeps down the hordes upon the steppes of 
Russia, nor the stunted animal existence of the 
inhabi'auts of the frozen regions of the North, 
but tbat peace that floweth like a river, full and 
abundant, a peace that passeth understanding, 
which the world cannot give nor take away, the 
peace of God, Christ's peace. 

The peace which we have inherited is that 
which is born of freedom. *The truth shall 
make you frce,” said Christ, and the truth 
which the early settlers learned, both from the 
word of God and from their own troublous ex- 
perience, freed them from the shackles of eccle- 
siastical servitude; and in the freedom which 
they established here, even by blood, they found 
peace and gave us peace, This freedom, in 
which every one is cntitled “ to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,” is a part of the king- 
dom of God and bas done much for the peace of 
our land, 

This freedom is the privilege of doing every- 
thing that is right, not necessarily that which is 
wrong and would interfere with others’ rights, 
for that would be license, And a portion of our 
herit:ge of peace in the kingdom of God is fel- 
lowship, or a sacred regard for the rights of 
others, whereby we not only are willing to ab- 
stain from all wrong acts that would interfere 
with others’ rights, but even from right actions 
that might thus interfere, because we recognize 
the brotherhood of men as well as claim 
our own freedom. It is right for gs to build 
frame houser, but if we live crowded together 
in cities where we expose each other to great 
danger from tire we submit to restrictions that 
require some less combustible material, 

Our fathers were noted for their regard for 
law, and that is simply, in its bighest spirit, the 
recognition of the rights of others, We not 
only seek our own freedom but our brother's 
freedom, and where our interests are mutual we 
seek his fellowship, The fin¢stexhibition of this 
union of freedom and fellowship bas been found 
in the Congregational Oburches which our 
fathers developed and transmiited to us, and no 
where has this combination been so well devel- 
oped and maintaived a8 in New Evugiaud, The 
peace of the Churches has been secured in per- 
mitting to each church freedom 1n Jocal affairs, 
and expecting from it fellowsbip with other 
churches in general concerns, And the peace 
of the state has been secured by the application 
of the same principles to its affaires, Many 
brotherhoods have been started and maintained 
among the people, but none so beneficial and 
permanent and favorable to peace as that of the 
kingdom of God ana hia righteousness, 

But the peace which we have thus inherited 
bas one more element, vitally important, and 
that is love lo God, This is no earthly peace, 
subject to the mutation of human imperfection. 
It is one secured by an all-pervasive, irresistible 
love to the Heavenly Father. Freedom and fel- 
lowship, by a strange paradox, are sometimes 
enemies to peace, while they are the necessary 
elements of truest peace. For freedom may lead 
to a disregard of the rights of others, and fel- 
lowship, on the otber hand, may stimulate to 
an entirely unnecessary concern for their affairs 
and #o from neglect or interference peace may 
be destroyed, And our fathers suffered in just 
these two wayr, but the peace they cultivate! as 
a part of the kingdom, and transmitted to us 
was saved by their love of God, Thisitis that 
makes freedom and fellowship permanent by 
bringing man into union with God, so that in 
calm dependence on him he is guided by that 
wisdom which is from above, which is first 
pure then peaceable, This it was that conquered 
opposing tendencies, that settled quarrels be- 
tween individuals and church<s and communi- 
ties, In friedom, fellowship and love, a three- 
fold cord tht, mglitly twisted, could not be 
broken, they :ouod the true peace which is the 
Kingdom 0’ God, and which to-day we enjoy. 

In this peacs have the New England States 
ived with a barmony unattained elsewhere, And 
as we have striven to introduce freedom and 
fellowship into the States ruled by the late war, 
have we pot failed fcr want of just that third 
strand of love in the bond of union? And as 
love increases between the north and the south, 
shali not the whole nation enjoy more and more 
of that abiding peace which our fatbers be« 





world; where truth and all other virtues are 
known as names to be praised and as qualities 


queathed to us? Old England, too, might learn 
from our New England ancestors how to bring 
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harmony into the discordant elements excited 
by her present relations to Ireland. 

The kingdom of God is also joy in the Holy 
Spirit. 

The proverbial attention of our ancestors 
to the outward duties of religion was no mere 
observance of irksome forms and ceremonies ; it 
was the natural expression of their joy in the 
Holy Spirit, and, having that joy they were glad 
to give up alarge portion of their time to any 
and all the exercises of religion. When few con- 
veyancer, and scanty clothing, and cold, barn- 
like churches with the mercury below zero, and 
the rigors of a New England winter, and hostile 
Indians ready to attack at any moment, could 
not deter those men and women from meeting to 
worship God, what was it that attracted them 
so? It was not a hypocritical desire to make a 
show of their religion, nor any wsthetical pleas- 
ure in sweet music from paid choirs, nor the 
charms of a beautifal liturgy, nor the fascination 
of soothing oratory from the pulpit. 

Of many a town it might be said, as it was 
said of Northampton, that all of the population, 
gave the very old and the very young, the sick 
and their attendants, might be found in the 
churches every Lord’s Day. What then was it 
but that joy in the Holy Spirit which belongs to 
Obrist’s kingdom? And they knew the power 
of the Spirit as it accomyanied the labors of 
such great revivalists as Wesley and Whitefield 
and Jonathan Edwards. 

With this personal appreciation of their relig- 
ious privileges was connected the spirit of 
Christian endeavor. Hooker and Davenport 
and Eliot and Mayhew in churches and schools 
and among the Indians, and Endicott and Goo- 
kin and Pynchon in affairs of state, represent 
the spirit of Christian endeavor which actuated 
not only the leaders but also the majority of the 
colonists as well. And the various activities of 
modern society in the line of philanthropic and 
evangelistic organizations are the development 
of the principles of the Pilgrims. 

It was this joy in the Holy Spirit that made 
them acceptable to God, as every one 1s that 
* feareth him and worketh righteousness,” and 
that entitles them to a place with those heroes 
of olden time, ‘“‘who through faith subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness and obtained 
promises.” 

The Kingdom of God, which is righteous- 
nees, and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit, is 
therefore our inheritance, bequeathed to us by 
those who came here two huodred ‘ears ago. 

2. The second thought to inspire us to-day, 
is that the promise of temporal blessings has been 
fulfilled to them and to their descendants in in- 
creasing measure. 

Our ancestors verily believed that he who fed 
the birds of the Heavens and clothed the lilies of 
the field, would feed and clothe them, and he 
did ; and as he provided for their temporal ne- 
ceasities, he blessed their efforts to develop the 
resources of their new country, and opened be- 
fore all the inbabitants new avenues of wealth 
and power uncreamed of before, and provided 
the means for accomplishing results that have not 
ceased to astonish us to this day. And we of 
this century have seen more of “ these things,” 
added unto us than all the preceding genera- 
tions. 

One hundred years ago the spindle and distaff 
were used by our grandmothers to reduce wool 
and flax to yarn. Less time than that, one has 
said, “The buman hand performed all the 
work #hat was done, and performed it badly.” 
Seventy years ago no farmer had an iron plow, 
and sixty years ago no man or woman had any- 
thing but a tinder box for fire. Within this 
time have been supplied for man’s prosperity 
the railrosd, steam navigation, the telegraph, 
the telephone, the electric light, and all the labor- 
saving inventions that are so common in every 
household. Now the sound of the locomotive is 
heard in every valley, and the click of the tele- 
graph directs the trade of almost every village. 
The territory belonging to the few colonists of 
two hundred years ago, has expanded to sixy 
times the size of England and Wales, witha 
population increasing at the rate of a million a 
year. And our agricultural and manufacturing 
products amount to seven thousand millions a 
year. 

In this general prosperity do we share with the 
rest ef the country, and we must not lose sight 
of the fact that it has come to us strictly in the 
line of the promise that ‘these things shall be 
added unto those who seek first the kingdom of 
God.” 

At the same time we may not for a moment 
forget that there is no inspiration in the miserly 
counting of mere hoarded gold. We measure 
not these temporal blessings by the number of 
acres nor amount of property, nor value of 
stocks,nor usefulness of machine, but by the im- 
measurable love of our Heavenly Father who 
“spared not his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all,” and has with him freely given us all 
things. 

Whatever we cannot regard as the giftof God 
has no inspiration for us to-day in the light of 
the history of our godly ancestry, and there is 
too much dross that we have to lament. But the 
gracious bounty of our Father has, in spite of 
all the sins of our ancestors and ourselves, been 





“o abundantly bestowed on us that we may re- 
joice in bis favor and receive an abiding inspir- 
ation from the memories of the past. 

Whatever we have been he has been faithful 
to his word, a covenant-keeping God to our fore- 
fathers and to their children and children’s 
children. Ob, let us praiseand magnify his 
glorious name. 

The next and best thought of inspiration is our 
privilege in transmitting this Kingdom to others. 

Allabout us are hard working men, toiliug 
when they abound in wealth, and anxiously 
scanning the possibilities of the future, when 
they do not expect to see the fulfilment of 
their own plans, and all this in order that they 
may transmit to their posterity a name and an 
estate. Having by long-continued and careful 
industry accumulated their weelth, they esteem 
it their life privilege to maintain it, and trans- 
mit it intact to their posterity. How far beyond 
all comparison is the privilege we enjoy, as sons 
of those who secured for us the kingdom, in 
being permitted to transmit this same Kingdom 
of God on earth to our children and children’s 
children ! 

Ob! let us not lightly esteem this privilege, 
nor disregard the responsibility which rests 
on us as children of the Kingdom, Woe be 
to the church in Woodstock, and by this I mean 
the whole band of Christians in all tbe town, if 
a great voice has to say to us, asit did to the 

church in Ephesus: “I know thy works and thy 
toil and patience, and that thou canst not bear 
evil men, and didet try them which call them- 
selves aposties, and they are not, and didst find 
them false; and thou hast patience and didst 
bear for my name’s sake, and hast not grown 
weary. But I have this against thee, that thou 
didst leave thy first love. Remember, therefore, 
from whence thou art fallen.” 

As our children grow up and go out from us 
into all parts of the land, how anxious we are 
that they should find noble companions and be 
surrounded by pure and good influences, And 
wh n we arn that they have found just as good 
society as they left at home, and are under the 
influence of people even more cul- 
tured and godly, how very thankful 
we are. But let us be intelligent in 
ourgratitude, The very reason why such happy 
results often take place is because of colo- 
nies of New England people that have gone 
out into all parts of the land just as our fore- 
fathers came here from Roxbury. For the an- 
cient charter of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
gave to the members of it possession from the 
bay ‘‘to the western sea.” And our fathers 
have taken possession of all thus included, have 
steadily moved westward until they now skirt 
the continent with their colonies. The inherit- 
ance they left us then is not only here but 
everywhere, an inheritance of the kingdom of 
light. 

What baseness then would it be for us to 
squander such an inheritance and let it be scat- 
tered in unrighteousness and strife and godless- 
ness! No, no! it cannot be. So long as the 
venerable figure of that aged man proclaiming 
the unsearchable riches of Christ,rises up before 
us to point us to the kingdom of God, must we 
realize that we are consecrated to that kingdom 
and God's righteousness, and all the manhood of 
our nature be stirred to watch and labor and 
pray and struggle that our children may receive 
from us the kingdom we have had bequeathed 
to us, 

But Christ is not divided, and his kingdom is 
divided no more, We cannot confine the in- 
heritance we have received to our children, 
separating them from the rest of the world, It 
in a blessed thought that one of the richest por- 
tions of our inheritance from our fore-fathers 
consists in their faithfulness to the eternal in- 
erests of the savage Indians, and it is not out 
of place that the very first service of these 
anniversary days should be commemorative of 
the missionary labors of the Roxbury pastor. 

Let us take 1t to heart, therefore, that the first 
business of our life as inheritors of the kingdom 
of God and heirs with Christ is to preach the 
Gospel to every creature, and do our part in 
making the kingdom of the world become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, It was 
the missionary idea that brought our fathers 
across the sea, and that ennobled their 
struggles for their own existence. They lost 
it in some measure, but not entirely, and 
rallied again to its support, and now 
have carried the banner of the cross into 
all the dominions of the earth. Neither opposi- 
tion at home, nor lack of support, nor the perils 
of the deep, nor persecution abroad, nor the 
terror by night, nor the arrow that flieth by day, 
nor the pestilence that walketh in darkness, nor 
the destruction that wasteth at noonday, have 
kept them back any more than they were kept 
back from the bleak shores of New England by 
the sufferings that awaited them here. 

They have gone into all the world, and we too 
may go and share with them in the glory of the 
coming of the Lord. 

Not only may we, we must work for the com- 
ing of his kingdom and his righteousness if we 
would enjoy the inheritance they have be- 
queathed to us. For the kingdom is a unit and 
cannot be divided, a portion to be conquered by 
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us a8 one wing, and another by some other wing \ believing that the fading of others, executed by 


of an army. 

Ths silent force of gravitation that unceas- 
ingly draws our world toward the sun and keeps 
it in ite orbit, draws every atom of it, and no 
planet or comet or other heavenly body could 
disturb one ‘part and cause it to swerve in the 
least bit without attracting every other part 
alike. So we cannot live the Christian life for 
ourselves, nor for our children only. Whatever 
holy inflaences may be developed in us are 80 
many forces for the elevation of the buman race, 
and must tell for the coming of the whole king- 
dom. Shut out then the universal work of God’s 
Kingdom from your heart, and you are stifling 
your own life. 

All cannot go to the ends of the earth, but all 
can reach the ends of the earth by their influ- 
ence and means and prayers. John Eliot left 
his church and made a long and perilous journey 
to this place while his church members stayed at 
home and prayed for him. The time at last came 
when he stated home and they braved the daug- 
ers of this very wilderness. But it was too late 
for them to preach to the Indians here. The King 
Philip’s War had devastated the land and they 
were all scattered. So it happens that some one 
person leaves his home to preach the Gospel ina 
distant land, and his friends,and neighbors stay 
at home praying for him and perhaps wonder- 
ing how he can do sucha thing. But the time 
comes when some of them go just as far away, 
only their object is to secure homes and wealth 
for themselves. God can use both classes—he 
can use us all, Let ns only be ready to hear his 
call, whether it be to go and preach 
or to go and cultivate, or to stay at 
home and build up the waste places. He 
has work for us all and every one may share in 
the glory of his kingdom. For “ there was given 
him,” in prophetic vision, dominion and glory 
and a kingdom, that all the peoples, nations and 
languages should serve him. His dominion is an 
everlasting dominion which shal! not pass away, 
and hic kingdom that which shall not be de- 
stroyed,” 

The last mail of last night brought froma 
foreign land a letter in a strange language, and 
as it was opened a little card fell out having on 
it, in that foreign tongue this same command: 

“Beek ye first his Kingdom and his right- 
eousness.”’ 

And thus the voices of the past unite with 
those of the present. Aye, and the redeemed 
children of the Kingdom, rising up from heathen 
nations, also cali upon us to-day with an over- 
whelming solemnity and distinctness to seek 
first that kingdom ourselves and earnestly labor 
for the coming of the time when the “ Kingdom 
of the world shall become the Kingdom of our 
Lord.”’ 


Fine Arts. 
THE DURABILITY OF WATER- 
COLORS. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WARD. 








Tue controversy on the fading of water- 
color drawings, begun by Mr. J. C. Robinson in 
the Times newspaper last Spring, has at length 
terminated in a manner the most satisfactory to 
lovers of the art that could reasonably have been 
anticipated. Mr. Robinson declared that water- 
color drawings ‘‘openly and continuously ex- 
hibited to the public in the day-time, in a very 
few years, by the very fact of such exposure 
alone, will be practically ruined and worn out.” 
In support of this alarming assertion he re- 
ferred to the historical collection of English 
water-colors in the South Kensington Museum, 
insisting that by exposure to daylight ‘* all these 
drawings have been more or less irrevocably in- 
jured, and that in many cases the specimens are 
now as it were, but the pale ghosts of their form-_ 
er selves,” Finally he proposed that our national 
collections of drawings should be publicly ex- 
hibited in the evenings alone, and by the elec- 
tric light. Io the correspondence which ensued 
the principal opponent of Mr. Robinson’s views 
was Sir James Linton, President 6f the Roya! 
Institute of Painters in Water-colors, who was 
supported by Mr. Ruskin and other gentlemen ; 
and the result of the controversy has been, 
briefly, to settle that Mr. Robinson’s first state- 
ment was a gross exaggeration, and that his 
second, with reference to the South Ken- 
sington collection, was entirely erroneous; 
while a proposal that water-color draw- 
ings should be exhibited only by artifi- 
cial light must, to any artist, appear 
little short of monstrous. Mr. Ruskin wrote: 
“Properly taken care of—as a well educated 
man takes care of his books and furniture—e 
water-color drawing is safe for centuries ; out of 
direct sunlight, it will show no failing on your 
room wall till you need it no more.” And lastly, 
as @ final and unanswerable proof of the unten- 
ability of Mr. Robinson’s positicn, Sir James 
Linton exhibited in the council room of the 
Royal Institute a collection of 168 drawings by 
deceased British masters, from Thomas Hearne, 
born in 1744, to J. F. Lewis, who died in 1876. 
The perfect preservation of these drawings was 
beyond dispute, and affords us good grounds for 





the same marters and in the same manner, must 
be largely due to injudicious ‘treatment, expos- 
ure, for instance, to direct sunlight or to damp. 
Even the colors of notoriously bad reputation, 
as indigo and Prussian blue, could scarcely have 
appeared fresher when first Jaid on than now, 
after the lapse of many years; while some of 
the drawings exhibited, especially the fruit and 
flower pieces of William Hunt, surpass in mere 
brilliancy of pigment almost any work of the 
present day. 

The earliest, and the only foreign work in 
the collection was a Dutch water-color of the 
interior of a Church, painted as long ago as the 
year 1669 by Emanuel de Witte. It was painted 
in a manner simple and direct, yet effective, in 
sober tints of gray, blue, and brown; and, al- 
though Sir J. Linton vouches for the fact of its 
having been exposed to full daylight for fifty-two 
years, itis, to all appearance, nearly as fresh 
and strong in color as is likely to have been the 
case when the artist laid the final touches. Of 
English artists the earliest works exnibited were 
those by Hearne, Dayes, and Cozens, drawings 
little more than monochromatic, in which, ac- 
cording to the manner of the time, over a fin- 
ished preparation in neutral gray were super- 
posed faint washes of local color. Dayes, who 
had the honor of giving instructions to both 
Girtin and Turner, was a charming and delicate 
draughtsman, aad his drawing of Greenwich 
Hospital in this collection, was, like others of 
his worker, particularly noticeable for the refined 
and elegant execution of his numerous figures. 
George Barret, who lived from 1774 to 1842, was 
represented by many fine examples. Of all our 
landscape painters Barret was the most thorough 
ly steeped in the sentiment of Claude, reproduc- 
ing, in feeble fashion, yet with much beauty 
and with a certain individuality which sets him 
far above a mere imitator, the classical style and 
even the delicate atmospheric effects of the 
great French master. Barrev’s coloring is rich 
and glowing, his composition elegant, his exe- 
cution, though inclined to spottings, not with- 
out considerable charm, and his works are al- 
ways imbued with a sentiment truly poetical. 
He loved masses of dark, rich foliage inter- 
spersed with antique edifices, and vast expan- 
sive distances of woodland, lake and , mountain, 
over which he often cast a tender brilliancy of 
evening sunlight. He was fond, also, like Claude, 
of introducing the sun itself into his skies, and 
this difficult taek he achieved with much success 
in his modest way. His incidental figures, 
his goats, sheep, or cattle, are judiciously 
introduced, and with right bucolic feel- 
ing, and his pictures remind us strongly, 
by anticipation, of the works of a yet greater 
and profounder artist, the late Mr. Samuel 
Palmer. Contemporary with Barret was Joshua 
Cristal], a charming artist, with occasional, but 
less constant, tendencies in the direction of 
claesi:ism, and several times President, in its 
early days, of the Old Water-color Society. He 
was represented in this exhibition by one very 
small drawing, but that a perfect gem of un- 
affected grace and refined sentiment. It was 
entitled *‘ The Haymakers.” In the foreground 
groups of young girls and children, with a 
purity and grace suggestive of Stothard, are 
“driving the dusky wave along the mead,” or 
reclining on “the green appearing ground.” 
Further back stands a loaded hay-wain, and in 
the distance rise softly wooded hills, leaving but 
a narrow strip of sky at the top of the drawing. 
The foreground groups are in sunlight, the re- 
mainder of the scene is in shadow. The color- 
ing is subdued in tone, and very sweet, 

Of Jchn Varley, another contemporary, who 
died in the same year with Barret, were col- 
lected many works, both of his early and late 
styles, some of them of great beauty, especially 
those of his late period, which are generally less 
formal and more suggestive, as well as richer in 
color, than bis earlier works. Nor must we 
pass unmentioned the little drawing of the 
“Interior of St. Alban’s Abbey,” by Thomas 
Girtin, a pleasing example of the master, exe- 
cuted with simple broad washes of gray and 
quiet colors, but with less subtlety and finish 
than we find in the architectural performances 
of Girtin’s friend and fellow-student, Turner, of 
whose work in this kind a superb example was 
shown in the “Interior of the Chapter House, 


Salisbury Cathedral.” By Mr. Ruskin were — 


lent three magnificent Turners, a ‘‘ Scene 
in Savoy,” and two drawings from the 
“England and Wales” reries—the ‘ Devon- 
port” and “Salisbury.” The sky of the 
‘‘ Devonport” is remarkable even for Turner; 
unmatchable, I think, in the works of any other 
artist. The hour is near sunset, and over the 
pale yellow sky deep blue storm clouds are sail- 
ing, obscuring the sun, and darkening the dis- 
tance with the gloom of departing tempest. 
Very beautiful also is the reflected light in the 
tranquil water of the harbor, studded with nu- 
merous vesrels of all sorts and sizes, from the 
stately ship of the line to the cockboats, which, 
in the foreground, are conveying aboard the 
sailors and their wives. The “Salisbary” is 
distinguished by its wonderful effect of mingled 
rain and sunshine. Shadows cast by the flying 
clouds are passing swiftly over the plain, and in 
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the distance is seen the ancient citv with its ca- 
thedral towering high above the neighboring 
roofs. Sheep are ecattered over the hilly fore- 
ground, a shepherd is gazing at the sky as he 
Jeans upon his staff, and in the center three 
children are crouchiog together under a cloak 
for shelter from the rain. A third drawing 
from the England and Wales series, the exquis- 
ite ‘Buckfastleigh Abbey,” was lent by Mr. 
Arthur Severo. Here the effect is of a cloudless 
summer evening, the pale gold of the sky pass- 
ing gradually into tender blue, and the rich ex- 
panse of wooded hills and valley brignt in the 
wurm radiance of the declining sun. The scene 
is one of true ** Devonshire richness.” Along 
the valley winds a stream near whose banks, in 
the middle distance, the abbey stands, and whose 
course the eye can trace for miles until it is lost 
in the barren undulations of Dartmoor. 
It would be scarcely possible to get, together a 


a finer or more representative collection 
of drawings by William Hunt, than the 
twenty-two works here assembled, includ- 


ing first-rate examples of every class of 
subject which he was accustomed to treat in his 
own inimitable way. His fruit and flower 
pieces are as brilliant in color as any Pre Ra- 
phaelite work,while possessing a tender harmony 
and a cordial charm of execution which in that 
are wholly wanting. See, for instance, the glo- 
rious broken gold of the pine-apple, contrasted 
with the gray-green of the melon and the bloomy 
purple of the grapes in Mr. Hollingsworth’s 
drawing, or the quite marvelous color and tex- 
ture of the yellow quinces in Mr. Orrock’s. 
Not less perfect in their way than these, and 
possessing, perhaps, an interest even superior, 
were the illustrations of ‘rural mirth aud man- 
ners,” of which were shown five admirable spec- 
i nens—** The Restless Sitter,” ‘‘The Shy Sitter,’ 

“ The Blessing,” ‘‘ The Pitcher Girl,’’ and ** The 
Interior of a Cottage.” The ‘ Restless Sitter,” 
is a ruddy-faced little country lad, fidgetting 
about on a high-backed wooden chair, and with 
a capitally rendered expression of mingled 
amusement and longing to begone. Inthe “Shy 
Sitter” the subject is a little girl, who leans 
quietly back in a similar chair, looking shyly 
out of her bright eyes at the painter. ‘‘The 
Blessing,” is the title given to a study of a 
weather-stained and toil-worn old laborer, who 
sits at a table on which stand a wonderfully- 
painted brown mug and a loaf of bread. Fur- 
ther examples of Hunt’s unrivalled skill in the 
treatment of still-life objects, might be seen in 
the ‘Interior of a Cottage,” where the painting 
of the various utensils about the room, and 
even more especially of the string of onions 
hanging to the ceiling, seems to touch the high- 
est point of excellence attainable in its kind. 
The character of this work is precisely the re- 
verse of that of the old Dutch painters of still- 
life, opposing to their polished and mechanical 
finish and tedious formality a natural ease and 
varied brilliancy which spring from a true and 
keen perception of the elements of beauty in 
objects even the most humble. 

Of the various fine drawings by Samuel Prout, 
perhaps the most important was Mr. Hollings- 
worth’s ‘‘ Market Place at Verona,” but the most 
interesting, on more than one account, was the 
delightfal httle drawing of ‘‘An Old Eoglish 
Cottage,” lent by Mr. Ruskin, who wrote of it on 
& former occasion, that it was bought by his 
grandfather, and that it “‘ hung in the corner of 
our little dining parlor at Herne Hill as early as 
Ican remember; and had a most fateful and 
continual power ovr my childish mind.” ‘The 
hereditary love of antiquity and thirst for coun- 
try life,” he writes further, “ which were as nat- 
ural to me as a little jackdaw’s taste for steeples 
or dabchick’s for reeds, were directed and tem- 
pered in @ very definite way by the qualities of 
this single and simple drawing.” The drawing 
represents a rugged stone cottage, with a gable 
and projecting eaves, and a brown tiled roof; 
one of those erections of past times of which the 
picturesqueness and the durability seem equally 
adverse to the temper of the present age. 
Bright sunshine falls on the little building, and 
on the group of rustic figures, a peddler with his 
pack, and two or three children in front of it; 
and to the right is seen a small wood enclosed by 
& paling, the blue gray ef the trees in shadow 
agreeably contrasting te warm browns and yel 
lows of the cottage. 

Among other water-solor artists of distinction 
those most conspicuous by the number and 
beauty of the works by which they were repre- 
sented were David Cox, Peter De Wint, and 
James Holland. A “Venice,” by the last named 
Was distinguishable,even among Holland's works, 
by its splendid richness of coloring. Of Gen 
were collected no less than twenty--even draw- 
ings, including ‘‘Tne Skylark,” “ Ohangin, th 
Pasture,” and Mr. Whymper’s “* Wind . ” : 

ndy Day,” of 
which the violent blue sk Y 


Y wasatleast ‘a bril- 
liant example of the durability of watee-ectenn.” 


Several of the smaller works b 
less famous, were, to my taste, Perr Bere: “ 
able than these more ambitious yeslecitinasen 
De Wint possessed a power of swift execution 
not Jess remarkable than that of Cox, while his 
drawings surpass those of the latter in breadth 
and richness, His sketches from nature are dis- 
inguished by a noble simplicity and directness 


of treatment, the color being laid on boldly with 
a full, flowing brush. His finished drawings are 
often inferior to his sketches, displaying less of 
that directness of execution which gives so fresh 
a charm to the latter; vet many of them are of 
extraordinary merit, and one, of great impor- 
tance, in this exhibition, the beautiful drawing 
of Old Patney Bridge, will remain long in my 
memory as a chosen example of this admirable 
artist. 
RICHMOND, SugREY, ENGLAND. 








Biblical Research, 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN JERU- 
SALEM. 


L 





THE SECOND WALL. 





BY SELAH MERRILL, LL.D., 
U. 8. ConsuL, JERUSALEM. 





One of the most important discoveries that 
has been made for many years is the recovery 
of the “‘second wall,’ which is described by 
Josephus as beginning at the Gate Gennath and 
encircling the northern quarter of the town. 
The first wall began at the present so-called 
“Tower of David,’’ which is supposed to cor- 
respond to the “‘Hippicus”’ of Josephus, and 
ran in an easterly direction to the Temple area, 
This was one of the oldest walls of the city. 
Somewhere at or near this Tower of Hippicus, 
and in this old wall, was the Gate Gennath, at 
which the second wall began. As this gate 
has never been located, the exact point at 
which the second wall commenced could not 
be ascertained. 

There have been many plans of ancient Je- 
rusalem made by competent scholars; but 
these plan; vary in the location of the second 
wall—more, perhaps, than in regard to any 
o her point. All scholars agree that it must 
have run sumewhere between what is known 
as ‘Christian Street’? and the Jaffa Gatee 
Some conclude that it ran about where Chris- 
tian Street is; others place it a little to the 
west of that, others near the Mediterranean 
Hotel, and others place it still farther to the 
west of the hotel. All these plans, although 
made by eminent scholars, were conjectural, 
and nothing could be decided with certainty. 

Those who reside in Jerusalem, and those 
who bave visited the city within recent years, 
will remember that between the street that 
passes Duisberg’s or Spittler’s shop and the 
bank of Messrs. Frutiger & Co., on the one 
side, aud the Jaffa Gate on the other, there 
was a large open field of which no use was 
made. In years past rubbish has been carted to 
this spot and levelled so as to form th's field ; 
but before this—say, fifty or more years ago— 
there was a kind of natural pond here, which 
in time was filled with the rubbish, and thus 
the pond disappeared. Travellers and the 
present inhabitants of Jerusalem know the 
place as an open field. 

During the year 1885 the owner of this land 
began to clear away the rubbish for the pur- 
pose of erecting here a substantial building. 
When the workmen began to remove the rub 
bish they began to find old ruins, and the 
deeper they excavated the more ruins they 
found. 

These ruins need not be described in detail 
farther than to say that they consisted of bro- 
ken columns, large blocks of stone, sections 
of old walls. portions of houses or other build 
ings, old unused canals, and masses of broken 
tiles and pottery. One section of a wall was 
uncovered thirty or forty feet in length, and 
ten or fifteen feet in hight (or depth), which 
appeared like a scarp that is, a wall slightly 
inclined, witn which large towers are fre- 
quently surrounded at their base. 

When the workmen had reached the portion 
of the field opposite Frutiger’s Bank, they 
found, at a depth of ten or fifteen feet, some 
very large stones. As I had watched the work- 
men day by day, hoping that something of 
importance might be disclosed, my intcrest 
now became intense Here were the massive 
stones of some very old structure, which must 
be one of two things—namely, a wall of the 
city ora tower. The workmen were a number 
of weeks in clearing the earth and rubbish 
from this portion ; for the accumulations were 
deep, as I have said. The line of the excava- 
tion, so far as this old wall was concerned, was 
from southeast to northwest. After they had 
uncovered a few stones I said: ‘‘ Certainly we 
have here one of the old walls of Jerusalem.” 
At some points there was but one layer of 
stone, at others two layers, and at others 
three. Tbis wall I traced for a distance of 
one hundred and twenty feet. During all this 
distance it will be understood that the wal] 
was continuous. 

As the field did not extend farther in this 
north and northwest direction, the excavations 





ceased. The line of this wall was, howéver, 


uncovered far enough to show, almost beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that the wall, if con- 
tinued in any natural or reasonable direction, 
would be thrown around, that is, to the west 
and north of the present Holy Sepulchre. This 
would, of course, leave the Holy Sepulchre 
within the secon.) wall. 

The thickness of this old wall was not dis- 
closed, except at a few points; but these were 
sufficient to show that it must have been at 
least ten feet. The stones all had the so called 
‘bevel,’ or marginal draft. They were eight 
or ten feet in length and about three feet in 
thickness. Those who have seen, or who re- 
member how the largest stones in the Tower 
of David look, can understand exactly the size 
and appearance of the stones in this old sec- 
ond wall. 

If the present Holy Sepulchre was outside 
the second wall, it follows that the portion of 
the city enclosed by that wall would have been 
so insignificant in size as to cause one to won- 
der why it should have been enclosed at all. 
There could hardly have been any object in 
building a wall of great strength around such 
asmall section of Jerusalem. Moreover, Jo- 
sephus says that this wall “encircled”’ the 
northern quarter of the town, whereas, if it 
ran so as to leave the Holy Sepulchre on the 
outside, it must have had several sharp angles, 
its course would have been zigzag, and the 
word “encircle” could not be applied to it 
without doing violence to language. It is pos- 
sible that the second wall reached as far as 
the present Damascus Gate, and ran thence to 
the Tower of Antonia. It is probable, also, 
that at or near the present Holy Sepulchre 
stood the castle known as “‘ Akra,”’ 

This discovery of the second wall, which I 
had the satisfaction of noting day by day as 
the workmen proceeded, and the honor of be 
ing the first to report to the English and 
American public, was at once looked upon by 
Enzlisb scholars as one of the most important 
discoveries of recent times in connection with 
matters pertaining to Jerusalem. Prof, T. 
Hayter Lewis, one of the Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, made a visit to 
this city almost chiefly to examine and report 
further upon the discovery which I had made, 

The field where this discovery was made is 
now covered wiih a fine building, the upper 
portion of which is designed for a large and 
commodious hotel, such as Jerusalem has not 
hitherto possessed ; and this old wa'l, together 
with all the other ruins that were brought to 
light by these excavations, is buried to a 
depth of ten or fifteen feet, and in some in- 
stances the o)d wall was utilized for the foun- 
dations of the new structure. To one who is 
deeply interested in the topography of ancient 
Jerusalem, a discovery like that which I have 
now described makes one regret that excava- 
tions cannot be carried on systematically here, 
until some of the difficult and long-dircussed 
points respecting former sites have been ascer- 
tained and settled veyond dispute. 


Sanitary, 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN. 


ALREADY the school satchel is in hand, and 
the children are hastening toward the open 
doors ready to receive them. The public schoo) 
is sustained upon the idea that the growing 
children are of essential vaiue to the state and 
to the country. It pays for them to be educated 
at the public expense, because they are to form 
the productive capital of the future. It is train- 
ing that we are after, such as shall tend to give 
them good bodies, a knowledge of the branches 
of daily use, or of such as train them for acquire- 
ment, togetber with an impress for good as to 
character. We areanxious, first of ali, to know 
what preperation has been made for their re- 
ception, Is the school building just what it 
should be? Is it lighted rightly? Are the floors 
thoroughly clean? Are tbe d sks in perfect or 
der to begin with? A committee of housekeep- 
ing women should visit every schoo]. house a week 
before it is to be occupied, in order to fix up the 
little things which have probably been over- 
looked by the average trustee, Has all that re- 
jates to heating and ventilation been looked 
after by a competent person? If not, it is not 
too late to attend to this still. Be it understood 
that we should not invite the young population 
to school unless every due precaution has been 
used to protect their health. It is the one thing 
that suffers most of all in school life. Not be- 
cause it is unbealthy to study ; not because the 
school period is too long for proper rooms and 
instruction; but too often because all the sur- 
roundings are not what they should be, 

In all teaching, the teacher needs to have in 
view the physical welfare of the child, He needs 
to have studied the subject with all the particu- 
larity with wbich he bas prepared for the uaual 
branches taught. Weare more and more fatis- 
fied that the teacher needs to personally know 














s pupils, A balf-hour spent with each when 





no recitation is on hand, will reveal much not so 
easily acquired in the routine of the school- 
room. Each child is an individual study. What 
is called mental strain, is often such merely be- 
cause the body is not able to endure the work. 
A good authority has said that all education is 
ultimately but a training of the nervous system, 
It is the acquirement of such habits of thought 
and action as give a system to the working of 
the mind. This secured, acquirement becomes 
comparatively easy. It isio this way that many 
acts of thought become as aufomatio as many of 
our physical movements, Education 1s, there- 
fore, as much reflex as it is direct. We are less 
and less anxious as to the actual amount ac- 
qu‘red in the first years of study. He is the best 
teacher of children under twelve years of age 
who studies most of all to establish an equili- 
brium between the pbysica', the intellectual and 
moral, as we call them. We only wish that 
parents could be more impressed that the 
amount of pook gone over is no test whatever of 
the progress of the pupil. If it were, an inves. 
tigation would need to be made to find out 
whether it had been at the expense of the body 
or the moral sense, We have some encourage- 
ment to believe that the attention both of teach- 
ers and parents is being drawn tothe necessity 
of this balance in education. We are to re- 
member that in our absence of all military train- 
ing for our youth we are losing much of physi- 
cal culture, and that we must make up for it by 
our school excercises. In cities where there is 
too little space of grounds, great reliance 
should be placed on _ calisthenics im 
the school-rooms with the windows wide 
open. The addition of music not only sxcures 
desirable rhythm but imparts zest to the exercise. 
It is well that more consideration is being given 
to the order in which the studies should follow 
each other. There is little doubt that language 
should precede numbers. Grammar is now 
made so difficult that it should not be taught 
very early. Mental arithmetic is apt to receive 
too early attention. We hupe to see the time 
when the teacher will be placed in much more 
intimate relation to play-ground, and study and 
play be interspersed under bis direction. We 
have had occasion, during the past year, to meet 
much with the teachers in teacher’s, instituter, 
aud more privately. We can assure parents and 
all interested in the progress of the young that 
these great problems of education are being 
worked at and worked out as never before, and 
that teachers are on the alert to develop the 
physical basis of education and to give itdue at 
tention in practice. 

It only is needful that others realize that a 
child is being educated when time is expended 
upon such physical exercises as not only de- 
velop the body but discipline the mind and the 
morals to a degree fully equal to the study of 
lessons in spelling or arithmetic, It is this 
wholeness, this many-sidedvess of education 
that we are needing. It may furnish us fewer 
gifted and eccentric invalids, but more well- 
balanced commou-sense men and women, 


Science, 


Tuosz who have written of the curious sub- 
ject, the agency of insects in the croes-f: rtiliza- 
tion of flowers, love to teil of the mutual inter- 
ests involved. The insects want honey—flowers 
want foreign polien—so the plant receives the 
bee a8 a welcome foreign trader, I: receives the 
needed pollen, and gladdens the hears of the 
busy little mercbant, who.departs laden with the 
treasures for which the flower had no use of its 
owp. But in the little world of plants and 
flowers, as in the wider intercourse among bu- 
maa beings, mutual interest is not alwaya the 
basis of change. There are wretched instances 
of ignoble selfishness that set all moral law at 
defiance—plants that are worse than cannibals, 
for they not only actually kill and eat the little 
traders that venture within their domains, but 
have not the hicher motives outside of mere 
love of a delicacy, which Seemann tells us the 
Fiji Islanders have when tempted to dine on 
their celebrated dish of roast mission- 
arv. Among the many instances illustrative 
of this barbaric trait ia plants, that have ap- 
peared in print, a very interesting one bas re- 
cently been contributed by an Euglish observer, 
Mr. A. D. Webster.’ [t relates to Arum crinitum, 
an old and well-known Corsican plent,though in 
modern times it has been given the dreadful 
name of Helicodiceros muscivorus, the last of 
course in reference tu its fly devouring propen- 
sity. Itisciosely allied to the well-known In- 
dian turnip, of our woods, but has a fetid odor 
similar to the skunk-cabbage, to which also it 
has relationship. Mr. Webster says the carrion- 
like scent is very attractive to a large number of 
flies, which enter the spathe, but never return, 
After being open for two days, he bas found as 
many a6 seventy-two captives, without counting 
the smaller creatures. With a pre-disposition to 
believe that the insects were destined 10 act as 
agents in fertilization, he was amazed to find 
that the pollen was not im a condi- 
tion for use till after the captured in- 

















sects were dead. These he found, lived 
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long enough to deposit eggs, which, by the 
time the pollen matured bad become little “‘ wig- 
glers,” which, crawling about the spadix, carried 
the pollen from male to the female flowers. It 
is not yet quite clear whether the flower acts 


from pure visionsness in this murderous course, 
—in charity we may suppose the selfiaboess 
already hinted at, anu believe that in some way 
the nitrogenous material of the insects is used 
as food, as in the case of pitcher plants and 
Venue’ fly-trape. Mr. W. charitably looks on 
the “wigglers” as fertilizing agente, and that 
the parents were captured that this good might 
come. But as this 1s mot crose-fertilizaticn, 
and the stamens in these aroids being usually 
above the pistilt, so tbat the pollen when dis- 
charged would naturally fall on the stigmas be- 
low them, there would really seem no excuse for 
this murderous waste of life by an innocent 
looking flower. 





ALTuovon what we may cal), for want of a 
better term, American provincial music-festivals 
are not so numerous nor individualized as those 
of Great Britain, they are on the increase, with 
a decided gain each year in their artistic scope 
and success. The festival annuaily held at Wor- 
cester, Mass., bas attracted special attention 
during the last four or five years, and is, so far 
as we know, the senior convention of the kind, 
in the United States, The twenty-ninth recur- 
rence of this occurs on tbe 20th of this month, 
and will continue as usual five days. The 
afternoon concerts will take place at 
three o'clock, and the evening entertain- 
ments at seven, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, with public rehearsals on 
each morning, and also special rehearsals on the 
Monday preceding the opening concert, for 
which rehearsals the season tickets include ad- 
missions. The works to be performed this year 
include Gounod’s ‘' Redemption,” Hiindel’s 
“ Judas Meccabeus,” Beethoven's Choral Fan- 
tasia end the Pastoral Symphony, Goldmark’s 
“ Sakuntala” overture, Max Bruch’s cantata of 
“Arminius,” Brabms’ O Minor Symphony, 
Rheinberger’s *‘ Der Ritter Toggenburg ;” an 
Overture *‘The Witches,” by Mr. H. Parkhurst, 
written for this Festival; a first performance in 
this country of Gounod’s Fantasia on the Rus- 
sian National Hymn, and a large selec- 
tion of symphonic and other approved 
classical selections. We understood last 
season that Anton Doorak’s cantata ‘ [he Spec- 
tre’s Bride” was to be given at this Worcester 
Festival, sut we see no mention of it on the pro- 
gram. Is the reason of this an unwillingness on 
Mr. Theodore Thomas's part to resign his control 
over it temporerily? The soloists secured in- 
clude Miss Louise Pyk, Miss Jennie Sargent, 
Mrs. Blanche Stone-B :rtov, Miss E'ene B. Kehew, 
Mile, Zclie DeLuse.n, Mrs. Belle Cole, Miss 
Mathilde Lenpon, Mies Gertrude Edmunds, Mr. 
Wi'lism Courtney, Mr. Whitney Mockridge, Mr, 
Jules Jordan, Dr. F. B, Mandeviile, Dr. Cari E, 
Martin, Mr, George Prebn, Mr. Wm. OC. Baird, 
Mr. Francis F, Powers, and Mr. Johu H. Wil 
son. Some of these names are, of course, well 
known to New York audiences, and otbers new 
to us. In fact, among young musicians 
in New England a debut at the Worcester Fes- 
tival bas a good deal the same int rest that ap- 
pearieg at ove of the Gewarohaus, Counc: rts 
povsesses, and there are alwayva numerous ap- 
plications for the privilege. Carl Zerrahn con- 
ducts the Festival as urasl, the band being of 
the mr‘aversbip of the Boston Symphony Or- 
ch-atra, The chorus will be of about the usual 
size, and include mauvy who have a right to 
consider themselves veterans, 80 long bave they 
taken part at Worcester’s annual! letting-loose of 
melodiousness, It is expected that a larger 
number of viwitors than usual will be in Worces- 
ter this season, the lateness of the stops at the 
New Eugiand hotel resurts contributing to the 
quota. It is certainly a most delignttul town iu 


which to pass a musical or any other sort of an 
autumn week, 


.++»Tae preparations for the winter's music in 
this city are now being completed between man- 
agers and artists. There will be, perhaps, even 
more to interest the public than last autumn 
and spring ; in some respects a choicer variety 
and selection of executants, vocal and instru- 
mental, that promises performances of much 
merit in operaandinconcert. There seems, too, 
to be a somewhat better classification and ad- 
jusiment of entertainments, so far as the con- 


venience of attendance is concerned, and it would 
seem that each we-k is not wo be quite so much 
of a scramble 1n the way of crowding in p- riorm- 
apces as last winter. The expect: d abandonment 
of the Academy of Music by th? Philharmonic 
Society and the American Opers, cannot fail to 
be regarded with general favor by up-town resi- 
dents, As nua rous otuer entertainments have 
also decided upon the Metrupolitan as their 
headquarters, the Academy of Music will be a 
much lees visited house than ever before. If 
the plush is pot well-worn on the chairs 
of the new Opera House when April comes 
it will be an honor to the manufacturers, 
for the tide has set with a violent jurch 
toward the Metropolitan, although plenty 
of good will was shown it last year, The open- 
ipgof affairs may be set bis time as Ocwober 
18:b, when a brief season of Italian opera, under 
the management of Mr. Ang ls will be given at 
the Academy of Music. Mr. Angeis was Mr. 
Mapleson’s right haud man, ana he promises 
new singers and new music. His season will be 
short ; but by .be time it is conclaged the other 
music of the autumn wiil have b- gua to be 
heard. The German opera begins November 
18th. Details of the different announcements 
and prasqoomness of serious enterpriscs will be 
given in proper time and connexion, 





iterture 


The prompt mension tn owr tet of “Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivaiont to their pul. 
Ushers for ali volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us im the gslection of werke 
for further notice. 


PRESIDENT PORTER’S EXPOSI- 
TION OF KANT’S ETHIOS.* 


BY DAVID MACGREGOR MEANS. 








Tum appearance of Kant’s works marked 
an epoch of as much importance in phil- 
osopby as that of the French revolution in 
politics. He overthrew and swept away 
ao immense dugmatic pile, the accumula. 
tion of many centuries of scholastic labor, 
and laid bare the foundations upon which 
the fulure structures of philosophers were 
to be reared. The arrogant title of one of 
his works—‘‘ Prolegomena to Every Possi- 
ble Future System of Metaphysics”—has 
been justified by theevent. Whether phil- 
osophers have agreed with him or not, they 
have had to reckon with him, and the cry, 
** Back to Kant” so often raised of late years 
in Germany, means at least that his starting- 
point is recognized as the true one. Al. 
though it is not perhaps generally thought 
that this theory of morals is of such funda- 
mental importance as bis metaphysical sys- 
tem, and it is common to consider them 
separately, Kant himself would not have 
assented to this judgment or encouraged 
this practice, and would have maintained 
that neither could be understood apart from 
the other. ‘The Kritik of Pure Reason,” 
taken by itself certainly leads to idealism 
and skepticism, and it is just neither to the 
author nor the student to disregard what 
was meant as an antidote to these tenden- 
cies. 

President Porter has therefore undertaken 
a peculiarly difficult task in attempting to 
expound only one portion of Kant’s doc- 
triue. This difficulty he clearly rec gnized, 
and in our opinion his endeavors to over- 
come it are remarkably success{ul. This 
book is one of aseries of ‘‘ Philosophical 
Classics,” in which an essay upoa the 
*Kritik” had already appeared, so that 
President Porter wus limited in his treat- 
ment not only by the bounds of his subject, 
but by the requirements of courtesy. He 
has managed without exceeding these limi's 
to present the essence ofthe Kritik, so far 
as required for his purpose, in a succinct 
form, and has thereby given to his exposi- 
tion a degree of symmetry that we should 
hardly have hoped for. But itis unneces- 
sary lo say thata succinct account of Kant’s 
Kritik, no matter bow well done, must be 
nearly unintelligible, except to advanced 
students, and we are, up»nthe whole, in- 
clined to the opinion that it would have 
been better to commit the exposition of 
Kant’s system as a whole to a single hand. 
We say this, however, without having seen 
Professor Morris’ book upon the Kritik, 
and it is not at all improbable that the two 
volumes read together may in fact consti- 
tute a systematic whole. Some acquaiot- 
ance with Kant’s system, no matter how 
obtained, would at all events make Presi- 
dent Porter’s book easier reading for those 
who are not accustomed to highly concen- 
trated thought. 

A difficulty of a more serious character 
arises from the attitude of President Por- 
ter toward Kant’s theories. He is instinc. 
tively hostile to them, as Plutarch was to 
those of the Stoics. Heis unable to take 
Kant’s point of view, and is to a certain 
extent unfitted by lack of intellectual sym- 
pathy for the work of exposition. We do 
not mean to “ay that he is unfair. Ona the 
contrary, he seems to us to keep bimself 
almost without exception under careful re- 
straint. But it is the fact that he feels the 
need of restraining his displeasure that con- 
stitutes his difficuity. Hardly any one can 
give a satisfactory exposition of a system 
that he thoroughly dislikes. He is apt to 
give the wrong shading; to emphasize the 
weak points and neglect the strong ones. 
During a portion of the exposition this ten- 
dency seems to us quite manifest, but in 
other and later portions it nearly disap- 
pears, and,upon the whole, we are impressed 
with the success with which it has been 
controlled. The difficulty has been indeed 
80 well met that we are almost inclined to 
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modify our criticism and pronounce in this 
case in favor of hostile exposition. The 
result is due in great measure to the just 
intentions of the critic, but principally, we 
should say, to the careful selection of typi- 
cal passages from the author. In this way 
the author has a chance, as it were, to 
answer his critic. 

Our meaning will be illustrated by a re- 
ference to the few instances in which Presi- 
dent Porter allows his animosity to carry 
him too far. In complainiog that Kant 
overlooks the fact that the will, without 
sensibility, is incapable of stimulating ac- 
tivity, he uses this language (p. 217): 

‘* Should the affections glow with saintly 
or seraphic ardor, with self-sacrificing be- 
nevolence or heroic self-control, so tar as 
the devotee of duty finds in his conscious 
delight in the exercise of any, even the 
highest sensibilities, an animating impulse 
or ground of satisfaction, as contradistin- 
guished from the simple imperative of the 
moral law, so far, according to Kant, would 
the morality of bis motives be weakened 
and dishonored, and the purity of his affec- 
tions be sciled and smirched.” 

Now, President Porter is very we'l aware, 
for he elsewhece points it out,of the distinc- 
tion that Kant makes between holiness and 
virtue. According to him a being that does 
right because he loves it,is a holy being. A 
being that does rigat because it is bis duty is 
a virtuous being. It is certainly going too 
far to say that Kant held that there was 
anything degrading in holiness, and to rep- 
resent him sas maintaining that our affec- 
tions are ‘soiled and smirched” by the de- 
light we may take in their exercise, is more 
than we can recollect warrant for in his 
language. 

The real cause of President Pourter’s hos- 
tility, is, we are persuaded, an extreme 
aversion to the meaning put by Kant upon 
the word will. Asthe above extract shows, 
he does not Jike to have the sensibilities 
excluded, and the same feeling crops out in 
a hundred places. It is not from an inca- 
pacity to understand Kant’s meaning of 
the term tbat tais arises—although many 
persoos would hold such an incapacity 
nothing discreditable—for in a note (p. 197) 
this meaning is substantially indicated. It 
is there explained that the Hyo is not only 
the determiving agent of all its products or 
states, but alsothe cetermined product of 
its own activities. Kant, therefore, intead- 
ed to provide for two nowmena in the Ego; 
first, the self-determining Zgo of moral 
freedom, and second, the content of those 
objects and relations which constitute ex- 
perience, and are given in consciousness. 
If this explanation had been kept in mind 
by the author, it is not improbable that 
much of his criticism would have taken a 
different course. As it is, we incline to 
the opinion that a great deal of it is purely 
verbal, although not so intended. 

It is perhaps not impossible to bring out 
more clearly, even within our narrow lim- 
its, the distinction between Kant’s view of 
the will, and that of critics of the school of 
President Porter, and to this end, which is 
certainly of fundamental importance, we 
quote the definition of the latter. He says: 
(p. 51) **The ‘good will’ which either é 
or brings so great a good, in the view of 
those who dissent from Kant, is an act or 
state of the will, a voluntary choice or love 
of the highest or supreme natural 
good, which for this reason is both 
logically and actually superior to every 
other.” . . . ‘According to the dis- 
sentients from Kant, a good will is an act 
or state of will which responds to a mo- 
tive that addresses the highest or best 
natural sensibility.” We must admit that 
we are unable to see the meaning of the 
clause ‘‘ which for this reason is both log- 
ically and actually superior to every other” ; 
but disregarding that, it is evident that 
Kant makes a distinction between the will, 
and its acts or states, which is not made 
by his critics. The will itself, according 

to them, is a choice or act of the will, and 
not the substance choosing or acting. 
Moreover, they identify choice with love, 
which Kant, in our judgment with consid- 
erable propriety, would regard as a confu- 
sion of wholly dissimilar elements. He 
would certainly ask why, when the motive 
address these sensibility, the will should 
respond. Finally, in their own view the 
goodness of the will seems to depend upon 


natural good, whereas Kant would insist 
that the will alone could be good, and cer- 
tainly would not derive its goodness from a 
natural good, the nature of which was un- 
defined. Now we do not question the right 
of any one to use languagein his own way, 
provided he defines it and is consistent; 
but we think that President Porter, speak- 
ing a different dialect from Kant, is fre- 
quently led to criticise him harshly for 
using language that, although objection- 
able to a New England theologian, is per- 
fectly correct as and where itis used. This 
is what we mean by saying that President 
Porter’s criticisms are perhaps mure large- 
ly verbal than he realizes. 

We have indicated the chief point of dif- 
ference between Kant and President Por- 
ter, but there isa second of almost equal 
importance. Kant declared in the Kritik, 
that it was necessary to assume certain 
fundamental princip!es of the speculative 
reason as the @ priori conditions of all 
knowledge, but that this necessarily was 
merely subjective and carried with it no 
objective reality; that all knowledge was 
limited to phenomena, so far as the pure 
reason was concerned. But this ekeptical 
conclusion was not his final one. He pro- 
posed to show that a knowledge of nou- 
ména was obtained through the practical 
reason, and that istoa great extent the 
purpose of his ethical treatises. But Pres- 
ident Porter is so averse to the functions 
of the reason, certainly a distinction not 
easily understood, that be is unwilling to 
allow Kant to return to faith after haviog 
once landed himself in skepticism. He re- 
garde him as so injudicious in having 
aroused doubt that he cannot sympathize 
with him in his efforts to quiet it; having 
something the feeling of jthe well-con- 
ducted brother toward the returned prodi- 
gal. ‘*Unsophisticated and logical com- 
mon sense suggests the thought that if 
the mind be as limited in the range and 
authority of its knowledge as Kant 
has written a long book to persuade 
us is true, then we can know only the rela- 
tione of phenomena, in every form or 
method of reasoning, the speculative and 
practical alike.” The development of this 
position gives rise to much trenchant and 
some unanswerable criticism of the details 
of Kant’s system. We can do no more 
than indicate the general course and spirit 
of the comment. It is in general keen, 
suggestive, and often brilliant. 

As we have intimated we are not sure 
that this book will prove satisfactory to 
readers unfamiliar with Kant, but we are 
disposed to recommend it even to them. 
It is » work of sufficient power and grasp 
to be read for itself, and itis extremely 
well calculated to arouse a genuine interest 
in ethical science. If it ‘should drive stu- 
dents to the study of Kant’s works them- 
selves, instead of the commentators upon 
them, the result would be a desirable one, 
and flattering to the author; for, we take 
it, the hizhest compliment that can be paid 
to the exposition of any great work, is that 
it impels us to acquaint ourselves with the 
original. We recollect no writing of Presi- 
dent Porter’s that seemsto us more graceful, 
more lucid, more powerful, or more inter- 
esting than this. We learn from the pre- 
face that the book was written for the most 
part as a ‘‘vacation exercise.” We con- 
gratulate the venerable author on produc- 
ing in the vacation of his seventy-fifth 
summer, or thereabout, a work that most 
younger men would regard as a satisfacto- 
ry result of a year’s labor. 





Tue general principle which lies under 
Prof. George Lansing Raymond’s Poetry as a 
Representative Art, is the same which character- 
izes all art, and which Beethoven is said to have 
expressed in a laconic note written on the orig- 
inal score of the ninth Symphony, as his concep- 
tion of the inmest nature of music ¢ ‘*Not imita- 
tion, but representation.” Professor Raymond 
starts with the thoroughly philosophic assump- 
tion that all art is one and representative; and 
that poetry, as an artistic development of lan- 
guage, gets its poetic quality from its representa- 
tive character. We understand that be has 
planned a series of essays on Representation in 
Art, of which Poetry asa Representative Art is 
the first. [t is an acute, interesting and brilliant 
piece of work, sometimes possibly a trifle over 
fine, but asa whole, on solid and intelligible 
ground, The critical point of the treatise is to 
define and illustrate in the various forms in 





which it applies to poetry the principle of repre- 
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sentation. This is reached through a progressive 
series of ingenious analytic studies which unfold 
with fascinasing simplicity the process by which 
the material sounds or symbols of language be- 
come representative of mental operations. it is 
by doing this, and in the degree to which it can 
and does effect this result, that language, and in 
particular poetic language, becomes a plastic 
material to be molded by art. Professor Ray- 
mond’s first essay shows how language repre- 
gents thought, and points out the steps of the 
historic development by which sounds came, in 
the rudimentary beginnings of human speech, to 
represent thoughts; how sounds, growing into 
words, came to be enriched with meanings and 
to expand into the farther complexity of pbrases, 
sentences and more elaborate products of 
speech. From this opening sketch he proceeds 
to an analysis of the linguistic elements of poetry 
as derived from and related to the living speech 
of men, such as intonation, rbythm, pause, ac- 
cent, force, pitch, tone, melody, rhyme and the 
various elocutionary elements of speech, with 
the view of ascertaining their repr«sentative 
character and of showing how the poetic web is 
woven of material which is representative in its 
character and which derives its interest and value 
from the fact that it is so, and in the degree 
that it succeeds in becoming expressive of men- 
tal operations. From these beginnings the es- 
say rises to the higher plane of positive criticism, 
where we have discussed the distinction between 
prose and poetry as turning on the tendency of 
prose to the simple presentation of thought, 
and of poetry; to its representation, together 
with the definition of pure direct and indirect 
representation and those kinds of qualified rep- 
resentation which the author denominates al- 
loyed representation and ornamenial alloy in 
representation. Enough has been said in des- 
cription of this treatise to show its drift, end to 
give a tolerably correct conception of its fresh 
and original treatment of the subject. The 
peril to which such an essay is exposed is over- 
refinement, and we might easily point out pas- 
sages which are open tothiscbarge. Itis hardly 
possible to keep the discussion of such a subject 
from dropping occasionally in this way. Whether 
it does or not it is only a question of judgment, 
and the author has aright to his opinion. As a 
whole the essay deserves unqualified praise. If 
every poetic agpirant could learn it by beart the 
amount of versifying might be reduced by a 
half, and the amount of poetry increased by a 
larger ratio. The tendency of poetry to run 
into commonplace has been strong since Words- 
worth. The modern world prides itself on 
the recognition of infinite values m lowly 
objects ; so that while Homer and the ancient 
classic poets touched none but noble and heroic 
subjects, their modern followers have thrown 
aside this limitation, and boldly publish their 
faith in the poetic character of common life. We 
cannot quarrel with this tendency, but it has made 
the critic’s task in the recognition of poetry 
one of uncommon difficulty, and as far as the 
public taste is concerned, gone far toward wip- 
ing out the line between melodic commonplace 
and poetry, It is at this point of greatest diffi- 
culty and greatest need that Professor Raymond’s 
book is most useful. It applies the test under 
whose touch the dull line fails. It goes farther 
than this, and furnishes the key to settle the 
vexed question as to moralizing and didactic 
verse, and the dangerous terms on which sense 
and sound meet in verse. Mr. Raymond’s pro- 
fessorsbip at Princeton, in requiring him to in- 
struct in elocution as well as in esthetic criticism, 
has familiarized him with certain elements of his 
subject which are apt to slip away from the no 
tice of other writers, Considering how rarely 
this aspect of the subject has received any atten- 
tion at all, we are glad that he has treated it go 
much at length. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 12mo, 
pp. 346.) 


.-+. We have received from Thomas Nelson and 
Sons (Londor, Edinburgh, and New York) a 
dozen prettily bound and neatly printed volumes 
designed mainly for Sunday-school reading. 
Salome, by Mrs. Emma Marshal], whose books 
for girls are numerons and 004d, so far as morals 
and grammar go, is simple and direct, and full 
of practical good sense and feeling. Thy King- 
dom Come, by the author of “Little Snowdrop 
and her Golden Casket,” is a story of ordinary 
merit, with a good moral, but showing no special 
force. Archie’s Chances and The Child’s Vie- 
tory, by tue author of “ The Spanish Brothere,” 
are stories of simple devotion to principle, told 
ip aD unpretending* way. Archie Di , oO 
Eton Boy's Holiday, by G. E. W., Pap tehand 
story of a conceited and self-suffi sient boy, and 
how he was led to a more modest and just 
appreciation of his own small worth, In Win- 
ning The Victory, Evelyn Everett Green tells very 
Pleasantly the story of two sisters of their 
work, and its results. This is a good and help- 
ful book for girls. Dunalion ig the charming 
story of Jack and his Guardians, well told 
with a due amount of love-making and pd 
abundance. of human nature to make the 
characters life-like, by Louisa M, Gray, 
who probably did not design her book for Sun- 
day-school literature, though it is thoreughly 
Christian in tone, The Noresborough Victory, 


by the Rev. T. Keyworth, can be recommended 

as an unusually good temperance story, so good 

as to carry the prize of seventy pounds offered 

by the Committee of the United Kingdom Band 

of Hope Union for the best story in the interest 

of total abstinence. It is a dignified, well-writ- 

ten, and thoroughly English book. For an anti- 

Roman Catholic story, though not at all narrow 

or bigoted in its Protestantism, we have Shelter- 

ing Arms, by M. E. Clements, the story of a lit- 

tle Irish boy to whom “the entrance of God’s 

Word” gave “light.” These are all British 

stories, but none of them are more pronouncedly 

English than Cords of Love, also by M. E. 

Clements. This is a story of buys. There is the 

**odd boy,” who raked the gravel and tidied the 

walks, who fed the dogs and cleaned the par- 
rot’s eage, and brushed bis master’s clothes; 
and there is the boy who got into trouble 

through being mixed up with poachers, but 
who reformed and became “an honest coster” ; 
and there is the delicate young boy from India, 

who shivers at the thought of ice, and who 

takes lessons in manliness and as: If-sacrifice 
from the “odd boy.” The story is up to 
the average, and is sufficiently entertaining, 
but it is thoroughly un-American—as also is 
Thankful Rest, by Annie 8, Swan, a etory the 
scene of which is laid in Connecticut, though to 
a reviewer, who was once at home in Connecti- 
cut, the colloquialisms hardly seem those of bis 
boyhood. Mails are not yet delivered from 
house to houre in country hamlets by “ post 
messengerr,” nor does the native born Yankee wo- 
man speak of “‘ fine gentry children,” nor say she 
is ‘‘ rare upset,” nor speak of children as named 
after her own “kin”; she would say ber “own 
folks,” leaving the more definite word for her 
Southern sister. The story is of average merit. 
We have another and better American book, 
from an Englieh standpoint, in Seeking a Coun- 
try, by the Rev. E. N. Hoare,M.A, This is a tale 
of the “ Pilgrim Fathere,” and their times, and 
the scene is laid now in Old and now in New Eng- 
land. The writer has taken pains to conform 
his story to historical facts, and though he hard- 
ly holds the ** Pilgrim Fathers” in such absolute 
veneration as the native born American is 
taught to do, he evidently appreciates their en- 
tire “‘ devotion to duty,” and the earnestness of 
their religious convictions. Charlotte Elliott's 
hymn, Just as I Am, is also reprinted in book 
form by T. Nelson & Sone, with illustrationr, 
which are ratber weak than otherwise, by Clark 
Staunton, 8.A., and with a short historical 
sketch, and music. 


....[t was a national and patriotic interest, as 
well as the need of rest and recreation, which 
led Mr. James Anthony Froude to undertake the 
journey around the world which has inspired the 
publication of his last volume, Oceana, or Eng- 
land and her Colonies. Making his start in De- 
cember, 1884, his route lay first to the Cape of 
Good Hope and thence to Australia and New 
Zealand, wheace he made his way home by the 
Sandwich Islands, San Francisco and New York. 
There is enough adventure and enough descrip- 
tion in the volume to giveit the charm of a bouk 
of travel. Mr. Froude’s pen has in it much of 
the power of the artist’s pencil, and he does not 
disdain to write in colors as wellasin ink, But 
everywhere the first interest with him is political 
society, and however much we may differ with 
him on other pointe, 1t is impossible not to 
admit the substantial force of the criticisms he 
has brought against the British policy in Africa, 
in New Zealand and elsewhere in the colonies. 
Mr. Froude has done what it would be well for 
Mr. Gladstone had be done; he has studied the 
problem of Federal Government as developed in 
this country, and especially as affected by the 
results of the recent war, and the political part of 
this volume is really a commentary on this topic, 
in which Eoglish colonial bietory is the text, and 
American Federalism supplies the illustrations. 

Mr. Froude is not the beat of physical observ- 
ers. His measures are neither precise nor ac- 
curate, and he is careless about namer, dates, 
and other important particulars; but in the 
main matter which occupies him he sees deeply 
ard reports truly, and what is more, he draws 
his evidence from the best sources. We do not 
propoee to discuss his views of British colonial 
policy. There can be no two questions, how- 
ever, as to the strength of what he has to say on 
that subject. An American reader will be 
pleaeed with the chapters devoted to the journey 
from San Francisco to New York, which he holds 
to be the two great points that are to have 
abiding interest in ail future American history. 
His liking for the California metropolis is un- 
affected and outspoken. The volume is illus- 
trated with a number of effective engravings 
from the life, and published in good octavo form 
by Messrs. Scribner. Price $2.50. 


..».Dhe Logic of Introspection, by Rev. J. B. 
Wentworth, D.D., ida work intended to develop 
a new method of investigating mental phenom- 
ena, This method is called the ‘‘consciential”’ 
method, and is, in the author’s view, indispen- 
sable to sound philosophy. It is a brand-new 
theory of the reason; for although there may 
previously have been ‘‘seeming and partial an- 
nouncements” of the truth, they have been 





as though not fully grasped.” He considers 
himeelf, therefore, as the first to copstruct a 
method of rational criticism of the reason, He 
maintains that as mind and matter are distinct 
natures, they have to be examined by different 
methods ; that the ‘‘ Baconian” method of induc- 
tion is applicable only to matter, and that the 
most unfortunate results follow from its appli- 
cation to the study of mind. In fact, he says, 
‘induction here would be as much out of place 
as ‘a bullin a china shop.’” It appears that 
Dr. McCosh is the chief of sinners in this mis- 
application of inductior, especially his work on 
the intuitions, and Mr. Wentworth exposes. him 
in a severe and relentless manner. He declares 
that ‘‘to satisfy the claims of bis theory, he 
seems ready to sacrifice not only the interests of 
truth, but also his own reputation for clearness 
and accuracy of insight, and force and covclu- 
siveness of logical reason. He claims to believe 
in the Reason, as an original source and fountain 
of the highest forms of kaowledge; but the de- 
mands of the system of method he has adopted, 
and tries to apply in bis criticism of the Reason, 
plunge bim into a sea of confusion and absurd- 
ity, and force him at length to a virtual denial 
of all intuitive cognitione, and thus land him in 
skepticism, the most incurable and desperate.” 
It 18 certainly deplorable to find Dr. McUosb, 
after a long life spent as he supposes in vhe 
“ Defense of Fundamental] Tiuth” left in his 
old age in such a predicament as this, 


...-The Messrs. Lippincott & Co., publish 
the American edition of the Rev. J. G. Wooa’s 
book on the Horse and Man their Mutual Depen- 

dence and Duties—a treatise on the horse, 
written with intelligence and with a humune 
purpose strong enough to explain the pres vce 
of the clerical title before the author's name. 
Mr. Wood,though an Englishmav,is known more 
or less widely in this country,where he has spent 
considerable time and bis lectures on his favorite 
theme have made him known as the inveterate 
antagonist of the iron shoe, the tight check rein 
and the savage bils eometimes used in the man- 
agement of horses. The present volume is writ- 
ten to explain and support his theory on these 
points, particularly the theory of working horses 
unshod or shod only with the iron tips of the 
‘*Charlier” shoe. Mr. Wood’s plea for gentle- 
ness and humanity in the treatment of the horse 
has long since been recognized in this country, 
and has produced a striking change for the better 
in the habits of the American horse, His theory of 
the unshodden foot ie more doubtful,though the 
part of the theory which holds that the frog 
should bear on the ground has been accepted. 
and a great deal may be said for the rest. The 
book makes a handsome, well-printed octavo, 
enriched with diagrams and illustrations bear- 
ing on the anatomy of rhe horse, which it goes 
into far enough to make the author’s points as 
to shoeing and as to the curbing of the mouth 
and neck perfectly intelligible to the ordinary 
reader. We should add that Mr. Hood is the 
author of the two other interesting volumes 
‘Homes Without Hands” and ‘* Bible Animals.” 
Price, $2.50. 


...-Tbomas Whittaker, at the Bible Houge, 
publishes in good octavo form a collection of 
unusually refined and thoughtful sermons by 
the Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D., late editor of The 
Expositor, and author of the ‘‘Sa}vator Mundi,” 
and several other succestfal works. He has 
given the collection the modest title of Hxposi- 
tions, in allusion, as we infer, to the general 
character of the sermons, which though they 
are, with one exception, now published for the 
first time, are in form and method much like the 
expository lectures with which the au'bor used 
to treat his readera while he was editor of The 
Expositor. The collection is interesting on its 
merits, but even more as an example of evan- 
gelical sermons, constructed on the assumplion 
of the “larger hope.” They are not,however,ag- 
gressive in tone,and the author freely admits the 
speculative character of a good deal which he 
feels permit'ed, by the liberty of the Gospel, to 
hold as probable, or at least the more rational 
view. The success of the collection bas been 
such as to encourage the antbor to publish a 
second series, which is alsoon sale at Whitta- 
ker’s, Price, $2.25. 


....The Science Company, 47 Lafayette Place, 
New York, have brought out an important 
addition to the literature of economics, entitled 
“The Science Economic Discussion,” a reprint, 
in pamphlet form, of the controversy between 
the adherents of the so-called new and old 
schools of economists, concerning the points of 
difference between their methods, which has 
been going on in the columns of Science for 
some months past. The disputants are Profs. 
H. C. Adame, Richard T. Ely, Arthur T. Hadley, 
E. J. James, Simon Newcomb, Simon N. Patten, 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, Richmond M. Smith and 
F. W. Taussig. 


....Mr. C. W. Bardeen, publisher,sends us in 
a convenient box Northends Memory Selectvons, 
255 serious poetic or prose excerpts, arranged on 
thirty-six different cards and so as to be 
eommitted to memory. They are orthodox and 
evangelical, and do not include the ordinary fa- 





‘‘only ina fragmentary style, a desultory way, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Tux authorship of the novel ‘(As Common’ ~ 
Mortals” has not yet been divulged. A Broolk- 
lyn lady's name is mentioned iu counection with 
it, 





....D. Lothrop & Co., of Bostop, have in 
press, Mary E. Bamford’s ‘‘My Land and Water 
Friends,” for young people’s reading. The lady 
is a Californian. 


--..-The new monthly Scribne:’s Magazine, is 
announced positively to appear in January. It 
will, perhaps, resombla the Deux Mondes more 
than any of our existing magazines, 


--+-Mr. J. B. Cowdin, a magazine contributor, 
is preparing an illustrated volume of his. poetry, 
to be issued this fail, The contents will em- 
brace humorous, pathetic and meditative pieces. 


-. +The firm of Jackson & Co. will bring out 
presently a small volume of poems by James J. 
Rothe, of The Pilot. Mr, Rothe is the secretary 
of the Papyrus Club of Boston, where he re- 
sides, 


..-.**Nord el Midi” is the title that Alphonse 
has given to ‘Numa Roumestain” on its drama- 
tized shape. The political part of the work is con- 
siderably altered, and some other material has 
been included. 


.... The “Historical Sketch of Woodstock,” 
by Clarence W. Bowen, Ph.D., delivered as 
the principal address at the Bi-centennial Cele- 
bration of Woods‘ock, Conp., is announced by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


... A. E. Davis & Oo., of Chicago, have in 
press ‘Remarks by Bill Nye,” a new illustrated 
work of over four hundred pages, aud ‘ Apple 
Blossoms,” by Anna Oldfield Wigge, a novel that 
ran as a serialin The Current. 


....Dr. Ernst Ekstein, the autbor of that su- 
perb historical romance of the Roman Servile 
War, ‘* Prusias,” has written a new novel,*‘ Aph- 
rodite,” which is just coming from the press of 
W. 8. Gottsberger, in an English version by 
Mary J. Safford. 


....In the Messrs, Scribner’s ‘‘ Yellow Paper ”’ 
series, the firm have just included with great 
pleasure, Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet, ‘‘ The Irish 
Question.” The brochure is iu two parts, Part 
One, ‘‘ The History of an Idea,” and Part Two, 
‘* Lessons of the Election.” 


...- Thomas Whittdker has in an advanced 
state a work that should prove of much interest 
and use in the department of liturgiology “ Litu- 
gies and offices of the Church, for the Use of 
English Readers, in Illustration of the Book of 
Common Prayer,” by Edward Burbidge. M. A. 


...-The publishing portion of the business of 
George H. Buchanan & Company will be con- 
ducted hereafter under the style of Arnold & 
Company, the printing portion of their business 
continuing under the style of George H, Bu- 
chanan & Company ; both firms being composed 
of the same individuals. 


...-Thomas Whittaker has just issued a com- 
panion volume to “Half Hours in Field and 
Forest,” the author of that volume, the Rev. J. 
G. Wood, having prepared the new work ‘‘ Ha)f 
Hours With a Naturalist: Rambles Near the 
Shore.” The same house are publishing the Rev. 
Dr. Heman Dyer’s ‘‘ Record of an Active Life,” 
and a collection of sermons by Charles Kingsley, 
hitherto unprinted. 


....Ginn & Co. will bring out this autumn, 
somewhat later than was expected, the Fourth 
Volume in their ‘Library of Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry,” viz.: *‘Cynewult’s Phoonix,” edited by 
Professor Currell, of Hampden Sidney College, 
Vo. The text will be supplemented by many 
foot-notes and variorum readinge,and‘the Latin 
original will be printed opposite the Anglo- 
Saxon, The question of the Phenoix myth will 
be discussed in the introduction. 


....On the site formerly occupied by the pub 
lishing house of A. L. Bancroft & Co,, 721, 723 
and 725 Market Street, San Francisco, a first- 
class building is about to be erected by Mr. H. H, 
Bancroft. According to the plans farpished by 
Mr. Clinton Day, architect, the building will be 
five stories high, seventy-five feet front by one 
hundred and Seventy deep, provided with com- 
modious elevators, and divided into rooms for 
mercantile busines®, or into suites for profession- 
al offices. 


.... Leo Tolstoi’s strong face is already quite 
familiar through the various illustrated papers - 
which have lately printed his portraits. A Rus- 
sian newspaper, one of whose reporters recently 
called upon Toistoi, writes that the great novelist 
now lives in a common country hone, consisting 
of one imménse room, and filled with all sorts of 
necessary articles, including libraries of useful 
books and manual tools, His children work in 
turn at the bench or at the desk. When the one 
quits his manual labor, the other leaves his 
intellectual task and takes bis place, 


....The Ketelline (Dak. ) Bellis a Western news- 
paper, the originality and humor of which has 





miliar selections, (Price 25 cents.) 


attracted a good deal of attention, similar to 
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that directed toward the Burlington Hawkeye 
and the Detroit Free Jress, The editor, Frederic 
Carruths, lately wrote thus characteristically : 


“ People sometimes write to tell me what a bloom- 
ing success 1am making of The Bell. This 1s all 
right, but there isn’t much money in i*; for you see 
there are only 2£0 people al) told in Estelline, and 
when you deduct from these the women, children, 
and Indians not taxed, you can’t have a very large 
subscription list left, However, I have no fauit to 
find, as I make a living and something over, and 
have a good deal of fun between times. I owe all 
the fame I have got to tne kindness of the press in 
copying from my paper.” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


i Martha: the Mc “Mother rand the Wife of 

ay A Washington, By Benson J, Lossing, 
L.L.P., author of “ Field-Book of the Revolu- 
tion,” etc, Lilustrated. 744x534, pp. xx, 344. 

New York: Harper & Brow,......-.....0+-eeeeee 

Contributions to the Science of Educ ation. By 





Wiltiam H. Payne, AM, 7\4x4%, pp 4 
WHE GOING. .....ccccceccee «+ seveecrsersseenscceces 
The Iliat of Homer. Bocks XVI XXIV. With 


stor Rotes tor the U-e ot Students 
Expitlegen. By W.8, Tyler, D.D.. Prof #sor 
of Greek in A. a By College. T4EOe, TP. xv, 
4. The same. 

Voyages of a Merchant Waviestor of ‘the Deve 
that are Past. Compi'ed trom the Journals 
apd Letters of the late Richard J. Cleveland. 
By H. W.8. Cleveland, 7'4x4%, pp. ix, 245, 


WROUTRO. co cc ccccvccccccccccessececeessccccccsccee 
Unknown Seas; or, The Cruise ot Two 
Inte ailor pore. By Devid Ker, author of “ The 
Lost City,” ete, lustrated, 64x4%, pp. 176. 
The eames. coer evescccerccccecccocesooooceceescosoce 
‘rancis. A Socialistic Romance. ied M. Dal 
a 6%14%, pp. 4. The same.... 0 2 


Ottilie: fs Eighteenth Century Idyl. ‘By ‘Ver- 
non Jee FY ne Prince of the 100 Boups. Ed- 
ite 1 by temmen wee, (Franklin Square Li- 
brary, 1txs, pp.53. The same,.....+.cce.eeees 0 20 
Constaotipople. By Edmondo_ de Amicis, 
Translate! from the seventh Italian edition 
by Caroline Tilton. 84x6 pp. vi, 82 
York and London: G. Pr. Putnam's Sons scien 250 
The Life of Robert Fulton and a History of 
Steam Navigation. By Thomas W Knox, 
author of “ Pho * Travel» of Marco Polo,” ete. 
Tliustrated, 74x5, pp. ix, 607. Thesame. 1 % 
Story of Hungary. By Arminius Vém- 
sae Profe sasor at the University of Buda- 
Pest With the collaboration of Louis 
Heilprin, 7'4x5 vp. xii, 453, The same....... 1 60 
Prejudiced Inquiries, Beine the Back Woods 
sctures forthe Ye.r 184. By KE. J. Morris, 
73434%, pp. 21,293. The sam?..........cscees0e 1 25 
An Investor's Notes on American Railroads, 
By Juhn Swan, M.A., Oxon. 739x5, pp. v, 172, 
TES GENO s cocccococsqeeceseonececess ssccoeecesece 1% 
Palermo Christmasto Whitsuntide. Alice 
Durand Field, author of “C 2 Grey- 
castle.” 7x5 pp. xv, 2b, The same......... 1 26 
Microbes, Fermente and Moulds. By E. L. 
Trouessart. Lilustrated. (The Internation- 


al Scientific Series.) 7 X4%, bP. xi, 314. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co... 1 50 
Greek Lessons, Prepared to acc ‘ompany ‘the 

Gremwar of Hadley and Allen. By 1 obert 

P. Keep, 7a x44, pp. x, 257, ‘The same, 140 


Admire} Biake, By David Hannay. 14%, De. 
194. TRO GBURC. cocccccccccccccccccccccscssece 0 76 

Easy eee French, According tothe Cu- 

Thulative Method. By Adolphe Dreyspring,' 

author of * The Cumulative M thodin Ger- 
man,” etc, #4 xb%, pp. v, 142. The same,..... 0 70 

The Development of the Roman Constitution. 

By Awbrose baie 6. 6x4, pp. xii, 181. sae 


Dear Life. By J. E. “Panton, ‘author ‘of Jane 
Caldicott,” ete, 74x4%. pp. 207. Therame.. 0 25 
The Lady, or the Tiger? and Other Stories. 
(Stockton's Stories—nrat series.) By Frank Kh. 
Stockton, author of “ Rudder Grange,” etc. 
TM x4%, PP. 201. New York: Charles Scrib- 





NEP’ SODB, ... 660 eeceee eee . 1% 
The Christmas Wreck, and Other. ‘Stories, 
Stockton's Storiee—second series.) By 
Prank R. Stockton, author of “ auader 

Grange,” etc. 744x4%, pp. 242. The same. 1 25 
A Secret of the Sea. By Brander Matthe' we, 

74x4%, pp. 2w. T ‘he Pb acanstetesccdacecicce 1 00 
The Irish Question, P< the Right Hon. W. EK, 
Gladstone. . P, for Eisdtothian. i “xb, pp. 


7. The same.. , 010 
T he Live ety thrist. ‘By the Re v. William Hanna, 


. Inthree volumes, 74x4%, pp. 
wot. 1 pp. 860; Vol. IT. pp, 844; Vol. If 4 pp. 
Now York; Hiobert Carter & Bros:. 800 


My Pear. ay Alida W. j. Geaves, Tex4X, pp. 344, 

e eee 

Btorm Si nala: Being: Ng Galle tion of ‘Sermons. 
Preac y Ag urgeon, of London, 
Tx4h, . a. T he sume teeees Ceececesooces 1 00 

Liturgies and Offices os ie Couee b. By Edward 
Burridwe, M.A. 4 


York: Thomas Waite Reseece® ceccececesee 2 bo 
Records Of an Active tife,. By Heman Dyer, 
v.D, 8xb44,pp. x, 422. The same,, 200 


Trae Words for Brave Men, By Che rles Kinge- 
ley Chaplain tothe Queen and to the Prince 

Wales. 6 6%4x456, pr. vill, 246, The same.. 0 7% 
ary nts - » Opie. By Harry Ww 
B., of the Mass. [nat. of Technol- 


any. "ysis, pp. 7%, Chicago: Interstate Pub. 
CTnceseccoccecccecocccescceceerscevesoscesecesessose 0 60 
The » Babies of Pic tures By Sarah W. Whit. 
mn. 7x4, pp. 181, The same 0 60 
Through a Macross ope. By Samuel Wells, Mary 
Trea and Frederick aaeey wage nt. 7x45, 
DP B8G. TRO ERMA... .000-cccscocce -ceccccccccce 0 60 
As It Was Written, A Jewish Musician’ 8 Story, 
By Sidney Luska, 74x65, pp. 248. New York: 
MONOES B Oo , EAMES. ccccces cccccccccccscccce 0% 
Chegrnetet, and Other Stories By Leading 
Writers. 6%x444, pp. 142. The same,.....,... 015 
Voyages in Search of the North West Passege, 


rom the Collection of Richard Hak) 

643%, pp. 192. Thesame......... we 0 lo 
The Bettie of Gettyebure, Fi som the History ‘of 

the Civi) War ip America. y the Comte de 

Pars, SXxbH, bp. =s 815, phitadelphie: Por- 

___.____ nce ETE aaa pened 1 bw 

A White ao 

Orne Jewett. 

York; Houston. 
The National pole — Edit 

Com: led by Oliver E. Branch, M.A. nd 

of “The Hamilton Sveaker. y Taxis, pp. 

xix.3u7, New York: Baker & Taysior........ 
The Elewents of Pedagogy. By Ew t. 

White, A.M., LL.D., anchor of Emerson E, 

ries of Arithmetice, etc. 7\4x4%, pp. vii, 

886, Cincinnati and New York: Van Ant- 

Ss MED OB On cece cccccccccesccoceccceccccese 117 
Jesus Beture the Sanhedrim. Srencigeed, from 

pe Fi yrenen ' M. M. Len mean. By Julius 

agat po, ash ville, 

Tenn. : pontears atkobine Ts Pub, House... 
Problems in Theology. By Rey, J. H. Parmeloe. 

73xbi4. pp. 199. Boston: G. J, Stiles 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION 


of British authors, in half morocco binding, at $1.25 
avolume. Send for catalogue to 


DUPRAT & CO., 


Successor to GEO. J. COOMBES, 


Dealers in Rare and Modern Books. 
5 East 17th Street, New York City. 











MACMILLAN & 6O,’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





BY PROFESSOR STUBBS. 


Lectures on the Study of 


Medieval and Modern History 


and kindred sunjects, delivered at Oxford, by Wil- 
liam Stubbs, D.D., author of “Constitutional His- 
tory,” etc. Svo, $2.60. 


BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 


The Methods of Historical Study. 


Lectures readin the University of Oxford by Ed- 
ward A. Freeman, M.A, D.C.L., LL D. author of 
“ History of the Norman Conquest,” ete. BVO, $2.50. 


Disorders of Digestion, 


Their Consequences and Treatment: By T. Lander 


Brunton, M.D., F. R. 8. 8vo, $2.60, 


The Hygiene of the Vocal Organs. 


A Practice! Handbook for Singers and Speakers. 
By Murrell Mackenzie, M.D, 12mo, $1.50. 


* Will be a valuable boon to professionals and am.a- 
teur vocalists, and aleo to public speakers,”—Ob- 
server, 


NEW EDITIONS NOW READY. 
The Unseen Universe. 


Physical Speculations on a Future State. By B. 
Stewart and P, Gj Tait, 12mo, $1.25. 


The Friendship of Books, 


and other Lectures. By the Rey.: F. D. Maurice. Edi. 
ted with a Preface by Thomas Hughes. Third and 
cheaper edition. 12mo, 81.60. 


Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 


Translated by F. Max Miller. 
plete in one volume. 8vo, 83.50. 


The lliad of the East. 


Legends from the Ramayana, By Frederika Rich- 
ardson. 12mo. 1.50, 


The Golden Treasury 


Of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the Eng- 
lish Language. Selected and arranged with notes by 
Francis Turner Palgrave. “Globe Readings” Edi- 
tion. 60 cents. 


New Edition, Com: 


*.* MACMILLAN & CO.'8 new complete classified 
catalogue will be sent free by mail to any address on 
application, 


MAUMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 


By Prof. Ricnargp T. ELy. 12mo, 81.bu, 
his book is the resnit of several years’ 

the part of Professor Ely. who is an acknowledgrd 
authority, both in Europe and America, on economic 
and social tonics. It is the most complete historical 
sketch yet published of the origin an nd growth h both of 
socialism and of labor o1ganizations. No pains have 
been spared to secure accuracy, ' rofeesor Ely has 
collected for years books, Pamphlets, labor news- 
pavers. constitutions of trades-uniovs. and like ma- 
erial, witb this in view; and, during the preparation 
of this book, he has traveled seve ral thousand miles, 
visiting communistic settlements and leading indus- 
trial cente:s, and forming the ac quaintances of labo 
leaders. His picture of the esent condition of the 
labor movement may be relied upon as taken from life, 


STORIES FROM LIFE. 


By Saran K, Boton, author of “Poor Boys who 
Became Famous,” “.Girla who Became Famous,” 
etc, 12mo, $1.25, 


' Acollection of M re. Bolton's bright 
ing short stories, which inculcate el lg pen 
and pit ad many of the follies ‘and shame of the pres- 


IN PERILS OFT. 


By W. H. Davenport ADaAMs, 
$1.60, 
A book of daring adventures a C 
soldiers, sailors, travelers, and a ge 4 
various parts of the world; bein ipeidents in the 
lives of such men ae Sir Sidney mith, Earl of Dun- 
covald, parginine Vambery.. Joveph Wolff, Lieutenant 
. atm ue r. 
fersor Palmer, General Gordon, on ofngzare, — 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 00., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
Book Agents Wanted. Am. Pub’e Co., Hartford, Con, 


BABPE R’S PERIUDICALS. 
HARPERS YA th One Foor. 


BAR 


PEAS EAEAS 
PN 
on at oa OGUK witt be 


WARPER & arotueRs. FRAWKLIN SQUARE, W. Y 


R, CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
Five copies of “The M. O, I. Reco 





12mo, fully illustrated. 























“THE RECORD,” Marionvile Mec 17° Address, 


THE LATE MRS. NOLL. 
By Frank R. Stockton. 


Author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,” ‘‘The Lady or The 
Tiger?” etc., etc. 1vol.,12mo. 1.50. 


Mr. Stockton’s first novel has been received with 
the most cordial and generous praise from the 
critics, as well as from novel readera. A book which 
every one is reading and discussing. 
TIMES-DEMO.| “‘Mrs. Null’ is entertaining to 

CRAT, the very jast moment, when one 

New Orleans, La. | bide ber a reluctant farewell. . 
. « Probably into no novel of 
recent years have been crowded 
more cleverly devised incidents, 
or a greater array of unhackney- 
ed situations, each with the 
stamp of their inventor’s acute 
imaginative faculty and keen 
appreciation of nice shades of 
character as exhibited in vari- 
ous social grades,’ 


“A clever, whimsical, amus- 
ing book. .. . The person- 
awes are ingeniously fresh. . , 
. The writing is neat and pretty, 
and intelligent.” 


SATURDAY RE. 
VIEW, 
London,England, 


THE CENTURY. “* Mrs. Null’ certainly proves 
that he is perfectly at home in 
the region of novels. . . The 
authbcr’s deepest and broadest 
work,” 

“There is not a tedious page 
GUARDIAN, patna heck 
London. 

CONGREGATION-| “In many respects the best 
ALIST, fruit of Mr. Stockton’s pen.” 
Boston, 

JOURNAL OF “The character sketching is 
COMMERCE. admirable, . . . The story is 
New York. original. bright, and full of the 
author’s delicate humor. His 
first essay in elaborate fiction 1s 

fully worthy of bim.” 
“ The novel is a healthy book- 
SUN, tonic for a weary mind, and pro- 
Baltimore. voking to a gentle and whole- 
some mirth the most distracted 

attention.” 











*,*Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, or may 
be found at ali bookstores. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SOND 


743—745 Broadway, New York, 





HARPER & BROS., Publishers, 
110th Thousand Now Ready. 


BEN-HUR: 
A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 
By LEW WALLACE. 


New Edition. pp. 552. 16mo, Cloth, $1.50, 





‘“ With this beautiful and reverent hook you 
have lightened the burden of my daily life.”— 
Extract from a letter to the author by the late 
President Garfield. 





SOME PRESS NOTICES: 


“The deecription of the life of the Jews aad Romang 
j8 both forcible and brilliant. . . . There is plenty 
of exciting incident ; everything is animated, vivid 
and glowing.”—JN. Y. Tribune, 

** A powerfully written tale.”—Observer, N. Y. 


“Anything so startling, new and distinctive does 
not often appear in works of fiction. ... Re- 
markable for ita pathetic eloquence. The scenes de- 
scribed in the New Testament are re-written with the 
power and skill of an accomplished master of style.” 
—N. Y. Times, 


“ The style is chaste, vivid and attractive. It is em- 
inently calculated to ada largely to the popular con- 
ception of the real historical setting of the time of 
the incarnation.”—Christian Advocate, N, Y. 

“The author has taken special pains to show the 
deep reverence with which he enshrines the name of 
Christ in his own heart. The story is not an ordinary 
one. Its marked originality in method, its imagary, 
its groupirgs of characters, all stand out like a beau- 
tifal picture upon the canvas, fresh from the hand of 
some master artist.”"—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“ Mr. Wallace's descriptive powers are uncommon 
and he has used them freely to describe an almost be- 
wildering variety of subjects."—Independent, N. Y. 

“There are few authors who could have handled 
the same subjects with more tender respect or more 
touching eloquence." —Boston Transcript. 


“The story will be read with interest,as it isa 
strong piece of work, and performed with a rare sense 
of the sacredness of the subject.”—ZJnterior, Chicago. 

“The tale is marked by good taste, and the situa- 
tions are dramatically described.”—Christian Union. 
N.Y. 

“The characterization of the story is fine and 
strong.”—Ezaminer , N. Y, 

“A thrilling story graphically toli.”"—Christian 
Register, Boston. 

“Astribing Mtesery conception. - + « The taleis 
deeply int dard, Chicago, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 

The above work is for sale by all booksellers; or wilt 
be sent by Hanpge & BRoTHERs, postpaid, to any 7 art 
af the United States and Canada, on receipt of the 
price. 

Harrer & BRotuHRrs’ CataLoaueE sent on receipt 
af Ten Cents postage. 








BARNEN NATIONAL INK. 





Text-Bocks 


WORKS OF REFERENCE 


FOR 
Schools and Colleges. 


Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 
A New, . Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Balerged 
Edition. A Univereal freneuscing sronenesy of 
Biography ano Mytholo, ogy Containing ——— 
ana concise Biographicx] Sketches of = 5 minent 
Persons of all Ages and Countries. By J. Thomas, 
RN LL.D. Imperial 8vo. 2,560 pages, Sheep, 


Worcester’s Dicti-naries. 


Household Dictionary. Containing 50.000 Words, 
with Definitions. 4489 pages. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Compr hensive Dictio 


y. Illustrated. 12mo, €08 
»alf bou 


et. $1.68. 
New School pbs, Iliustrated. 390 pages. 
l6mo. Cloth, 9% cents, 





Contanseau’s Practical Dictionary of the 
French and English Languages, P ad Leon Con- 
tanseau. Crowr svo. Cloth. $1.44, 

Longman’s Dictionary of the German and 
English Lanquages, By F. W. Longman. 18mo 
Cloth, $1.29 

Groves’s Greek and English Dictionary. 
Cow prising allthe Words in the Writings of the 
Most Popular Greek Authors. By hev. John 
Groves. Revised Edition. tvo. Sheep. $2.16. 

Gardner's Latin and English Lexicon, 
Adapted to the Classics usually studied prepara- 
tory toa Comers Course. By F, Gardner, A.M. 
8vo. Sheep, 8:.16 

Leveretv’s Latin and English Lexicon. 


Enlarged and Improved Edition. By E. P. Lev- 
erect, 8vo. Sheep. $3.36. 


Pickering’s Greek and English Lexicon. 
By John Pickering, LL.D, 8vo. Sheep. $3.86. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


A Complete Geographical Dictionary. New Edi- 
tion. Theroughiy Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
Containing Sup: lementary Tabies, with the most 
recent Census Returns, Koyal svo, Sheep, $12.0, 


Green's Lessons in Chemistry. 
A_ New. Elementary  Text- Book. 


{topics for Schools and Saeaes. 
H. Greene, M.D. 12mo. $1.20 


Especial! 
By Prof. M. 


Sharpless and Philips’s Natural Philosophy. 
Illustrated, 12mo. $1.20. 


Sharpless and Philips’s Astronomy. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.20, 


Cutter’s Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


Three books. izes. = pages. Tibusteated. 17 
cents. ftsecond, pages. L[ilustrated. 91.29. 
Third, 388 pages. "Bo Illustrations, $1.44, 


Reader's Reference Library. 


Containing “The Reader's Handbook,” “ Dictionary, 
of Phrase and Fuble,” “ Dictionary of Mivestes., 
* Words, Facts and | hrases,” * Ancient and Mod 
ern Familiar Quotations,” “ Worcester's Cumpr e- 
hensive P  seyemry Ho * Roget’s Thesaurus,” and 
“Soule's lish Synonymes,” 8 vole, Bound in half 
morocco, @1lt top. Per set, In pasteboard box 
$20.00. Any volume sold separeaely. 


Chambers's Encyclopedia. 


Seueteen ppovioed Edition, The best in every 

ctionary of Univer sal Knowledge. 
Protusely ilustrated with Maps, Plates and Wocd- 
cuts. lu vols. Roval 8vo. Several editions at vari- 
ous prices, from $15.40 to $30.10. 





*,*For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free 
of expense, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
A Romantic Young Lady. 


By ROBERT GRANT. 12mo. $1.50. 


This is the latest and one of the strongest works of 
the successful delineator of modern society life and 
manuers. It will be read eagerly and enjoyably by 
thousands of lovers ot the best fiction. 

Mr. Grant's latest work, “ Face to Face.” has given 
him renewed prestige among ail readers, and will in- 
sure a hearty welcome and large sale for thisatill 
later production of his genius, 


Shakespeare’s England. 
By WILLIAM WINTER. Mmo. Flexible covers, 50 cts, 
Printed at Edinburgh, in beautiful, clear typo- 
graphy. 


rm," Voya vage, The Beenie of England, Grent Histor- 
Places, mbles in London, Visit to Windsor, 
Tne Palace of Westminster, Warwick one Kenworth a 


, At Re ay ot Coleridge, On Basset Battle- 
fale . A Glimpse of Canterb mee The 
wickshire, A Borrower of the N ight, 


Some Strange and Curious 


Punishments. 


Vol. V. of THE OLDEN-TimE Senres. Edited by 
HENRY M. BROOKS of Salem. 16mo, Sv cts. 


Byron’s Childe Harold. 


Tremont edition. 1 vol. 16mo. Pesutifally fice 
rated. With red lines, beveled boards and gilt 
If $4; tree-calf, catien = mo- 


seal, 
Pocket eaition. 1 vol. iittle —s, size, 
thirty illustrations. Elegantly hound, 3 Bs if- bh 
25 qgtiqne = OTOCCO, or flexib! seal, $3; 
tree-calf. 83.50; pacded calf, $3.50. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
‘WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER. 
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WOODSTOCK. 
An Historical Sketch 


Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Ph.D. 


Read at R »seland Park, Woodstock, Connecticut, at 
the Bi Centennial Celebration of the Town, on 
Tuesday, September 7th, 1 

Octavo, cloth extra, $1.00, 


G. P PUTNAMS SONS, Publishers, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 








A White Heron, and Other Stories. 


By Sanne OrNE JEWETT, author of “ A Country Doc- 
rc,” “* Deephaven,” etc, ismo, gilt top, 81.25. 
Ph A White Heron; the eray Man; Farmer 
Finch, Marsh Rosemary; The Duitham Ladies: A 
Business Mao; Mary and Martha; Lhe News fiom 
Petersham; the Two Browns, 


POVERTY GRASS. 


Short Stories by LILLIZ Coack Wyman, $1.25. 

ConTENTs: Hester Downer; Saiut or Sinner: Luke 
Gardiner’s Love; The Child of the State: “A Strang- 
er, Yet at Home”; And Jov; Bridget's Story ; ; Valen- 
tine’s Chance. 

Mrs. Wyman’s familiar knowledge of mill life in 
New Engiaud gives peculiar value to ber descri 
tions, and her literary skill makes her stories emi- 
nently readable, 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF DOLLY 
MADISON, 16mo, $1.25. 


A delightful book on one of the charming historic 
w-men of America, 


RIVERSIDE POCKET SERIES. 


This series will include ten books which have al- 
ready won no sma)! degree of popular favor. They 
will be well printed sand bound in cloth at Fitwy 
Cents, The first number is— 


DEEPHAVEN. By Saran ORNE JEWETT, author of “A 
Country Doctor,” etc, 


*,.*For sale by alt booksellers; sent by mail, post- 
paid, on recervpt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0, Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEPNTH STREET, NEW YORK, 





cs ALOGUE 22, of common every-day hooks and 
/ pemphiets, from 1 te 300 years old, that can be 
had anywhere (except whee you want *em), ready. 

J A be he experi- 


CLARK, 34 Park Row 
PAP bere 
8e, con- 
ADVERTISING 3.2.2 sreazcn 


ing. Theadver- 
tiser who wants to spend one dollar Sate in it the 
information he Foquires, while for him who will in- 
vest one hundred thousand dollars in advertising, a 
scheme is indicated which will meet bis every re- 
quirement, or can be made to doo by slight changes 
— arrived at by correspondence, One hundred 
fty-three editions have been issued. Sent post- 
— to any address for 1§ cente. Apel to GEO P. 
WELL CO., NEWSPAPER ERTISING 
BUREAO, lo Spruce St. (Printing ., Square),N.Y. 





A boos of 100 pages. The 
best book for an advertiser 


Calvin E. Stowe’s 


HISTORY OF THE 
BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 


New and Revised Edition, 


With Illustrations and Photo-Etching 
Frontispiece from a design by Bida,. 


A STANDARD WORK, 


1 vol., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt, $2.50. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIET Boston, Mass. 
ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELIGA 
DENOMINATIONS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
44 Rieecker Street. New Yerk 















PAPERS | 
Gree i 


HOLYOKE 





RIT ING PAPE 
ENVELOPES 


SW" Ask your stationer for the new box goods 
of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass, 
e*e*s* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *,*,*% 

*Cream and azure, rough and smooth finish. * , * 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish.* , * , * 

* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish. se % » 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. * , 7. 





* Allneatly put up in y oar ned ream or quire boxes. 
The handsomest line of Stationeryin the market, * 








| PERRY & C2 Sane 


F F you wish to try them 
le Card containing the § 
lead ng styler, sent, post- paid, 
on receipt of return rostage, 2 
cents, Ask for Card No, 7. 


Ivison, Buaxeman, Tartor, & Co,, 
Bole Agents. 753 Bway, N.Y. 











CONQUEST or MEXICO 


HISTORY of the CONQUEST of MEXICO. Witha Preliminary 
View of the Ancient Mexican Civilization, and the Life of the Conqueror, 
Illustrated Library Edition, in two volumes, small octavo. Price, $2.25. 


Prescott’ 


Hernando Cortés. 


Popular Edition, two volumes in one, without illustrations, $1.25. Now ready. 


Co ri ht The expiration of 
py £ ® copyright enables 
me now to present this great work to Ameri- 
can readers at a popular price, yet in form 
worthy of the author, and worthy of the finest 
library. Its mechanical qualities are fairly 
equal to those of my best edition of ‘‘ Guizot’s 
History of France.” 


WwW hi | e the noted essayist and 

pp 9 critic, says: ‘A history 
possessing the unity, variety, and interest of a 
magnificent poem. It deals with a series of 
facts and exhibits a gallery of characters, which 
to have invented would place its creator by the 
side of Homer ; and which to realize and repre- 
sent in the mode Mr. Prescott has done, re- 
quired a rare degree of historical imagination.” 


Bey ond ALL PRAISE. “This 
announcement is all that is 
needed. = work itself long ago passed beyond 
all praise, The thousands of people who were 
unable to secure it at former prices will be glad 
to avail themselves of the opportunity of doing 
80 at a reduced rate.”—Interior, Chicago, Il. 
“The work itself occupies too high a place 
among historical writings to need commenda- 
tion.” —The Mail, Toronto, Ontario. 


Timely “The enterprising Mr. Al- 


® den haschosen a most time- 
ly occasion for the reissue of this valuable work, 
and its excellent and convenient library form, 


FERDINAND 24f° !saceta. 


Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catholic. By WiL1AM H. Prescott. 
in two volumes, small octavo, including portraits and other illus- 
oth, gilttops. Price, $2.25. Popular Edition, from the same 
the two volumesin one. Price, $1.25. Now ready. 


Tliustrated Library Edition, 
trations. Fine heavy paper, fine cl 
—s but without illustrations, 


“ Prescott had the genius to inves 
facts of history with the charms of es be 
yet he never sacrifices truth to the graces of 
aa "— WESTLAKE. 

“It is one of the most pleasing as we! 
valuable contributions that io See 
modern history; it is the only one that gives us 
@ faithful and sufficient picture of a period so 


ILLUSTRATED CATAL 


its cheapness, and the widespread interest in 
Mexican matters that exists at present, will 
doubtless combine to give it an appreciative 
reception .""—The Week, Toronto, Ontario. 
“The volume before us is avery creditable 
piece of work mechanically, and puts Prescott's 
charming histories within the reach of the aver- 
age pocket book.”’—Evangelist, St. Louis, Mo, 
Fascinating. jicttccin 
g. has a fascinat- 
ing interest, and is so well known as to need no 
praise.”"—Christian Secretary, Hartford, Conn, 
“Especially interesting at this time. Is pub- 
lished in two handsome volumes, and like all 
Mr. Alden’s publications is sold at an astonish- 
ingly low price.” —Advertiser, Detroit, Mich. 
A N bl WwW k s judiciously 
0 e or 9 planned 
and admirably executed; rich with the spoils of 
learning easily and gracefully worn; imbued 
everywhere with a conscientious love of the 
truth, and controlled by that unerring good 
sense without which genius leads astray with its 
false lights, and learning encumbers with its 
heavy panoply. It will win the literary volup- 
tuary to its pages by the attractiveness of its 
subject and the flowing ease of its style; and the 
historical student will do honor to the extent 
and variety of the research which it displays. . . 
It will take its place among those enduring pro- 
ductions of the human mind which age cannot 
stale and custom cannot wither.—G.S8. HILLARD. 


HISTORY of the REIGN of 





momentous as the latter half of the fifteenth 
century.’’—London Atheneum. 

“One of the finest histories of modern times, 
written by an author of rare felicity of diction, 
fervor of imagination, accuracy of statement, 
and exquisite beauty of style. Every one who 
— at all should read Prescott."—Presbyte- 

rian, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OGUE of Choice Books, 132 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Cata- 
logue, free. The best literature of the world at the 7 . 


lowest prices ever known. Address, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., New York. 


The Alden Book Co., Clark and Adams 8ts., Chicago ; 420 Yonge St., Toronto, P 





PAINLESS PREGNANCY AND 
PARTURITION POSSIBLE. 

paaitelogy, bi by Alice B Stockham, M.D.. ie a noble 

Mor., 8215. SANITARY POBLISHIRG CO” Chicago, 


JH. Bates, News r Ad't’ing Agent, 41 Park Row, 
N.Y.. bought outs a Pettengill & Co. ‘April, 1888" 











MUSIC. 


OR CHOIRS 


A Low Priced Collection of Music. 


IDEAL ANTEEMS 


BY H. P. DANKS. 


The great success of Mr. Danke’ church music 
renders Syeoeseenry, any comment as to the merit 
of this collection he Anthems are all entirely new 
and adapted to the wants of all denominations, as 
Services, Opening Pieces, Collection Pieces, ete., and 
available for Chorus or Quartet Choirs. 

he pieces = i | Easy to Medium Grade, with 
the organ separate staff, thus avoid. 
ing the necessity 0 of the prayer’ 8 reading all the parts 
at, gnce, seta the old st yle. ' 

‘IDEAL ANTHEMS’ conta ns 64 es, octavo size 
~~) bound in pape _ . 

ice, 85 cents cach > mall, tpald 

"eab0 doren Zeon, mot prepaid.’ 

rsp. CIMEN “Pia Es 1 F 
PU BLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINMAT, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street, New York city. 








Issued September 1st. 





A NEW EDITION OF 
CoSsPEL 


HY WINS 


EEE: 
CONSOLIDATED. 


With Words and Music. 


t7 By the use of smaller type, the 426 
Songs have been condensed into 304 pages, 
but the same order is preserved as in the 
originalissue,. 

40 Cents in Tinted Paper Covers. 
45 Cents in Boards. 
50 Cents in Limp Cloth. 
Add 5 cents each if ordered by mail. 





The price of this favorite work is now so low 
that it can be adopted everywhere. 
Former editions still published at old prices. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, | THE JOHN CHURCH C0., 


NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, O, 


saeennntanemtasimemnmennel 
PROF. RICE iMatchiess 


Piano and Organ Attachment 
and Svetem ; 0b. ect lessons teaching 
all chords; 15,000 chord variations; 


ELF TAUGHT 1,000 tunes; a4? 


bie RICE’sS |#ll notes; ‘thoro’ baes law 8, etc. 
t 
















mg, |200 times faster than any teacher 
000 methods in one system, 82 i 
5. Sent on test, 10 music lersona. l0c. Circular 
ree. G. 8. RICE & CO,, 
243 State St.. Chicago, Ill. 














EDUCATION, 
EST TEACHERS, ,uOmcst., 





an 
Bebo) and Kinder arten Material, ete. 
J. W. SOHEKMERHORN & OO., 7 E. lth Street, N. ¥. 


Alte Sao DER a a Military sSoard- 





ool, at Md fa phn tre N. ¥. ys prepared 
business or fitted Feet! wie eae apply 
to the Principal. O. R. 'W LIS. A.M.,Ph D. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Tierceetite. £.0. fue 3 Neonat Pince! Probie 


RIGHTON HEIGHTS SEMINARY 

For Young Ladies. New Brighton, om $500 
Island, N.Y. Gro, W. Coox, Ph.D., Principal 
UNKEB HILL (ILL.) ACADEMY.—A su “4 
or Boys Home School. Rev. 8.L. St1veR, A.M. 


CHELTENHAM ACADEMY, 
Situated on Chelten Hills, a few miles yom — 
Ceiphis. . ae sixteenth annual session begins Se 
tember 16th, Fine buildings, extensive vunda, 
<zmnesium, military geil Boys prepared for col- 
ege or business. et ata ate th at partica- 
era Barely to Rev. 8. AME. ~ MENTS, D.D., or Rev. 

L. HOWELL P . O., Shoemakertown, Pa, 
THE COURTLANDT PLACE School, for Bon &, Oosn 
wall-on-Hudson, N.Y., Thos. D. Suplee, Head aster. 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK. | & 


Boarding and Day Sobgot $ for ¢ Girls. Tne lcoation. 
Excellent advantages. MI58 8. He 
Associate Principal, MISB 0. 8, UNDERH 























REW LAD +4 SEMINARY, Guemat A Y. Health. 
ful, homelike, progrersive. Bept 16. Rend 
for i)lustrated circular. GEO. CROSBY oMITH, A 


FLUSHING INSTITUTE, 
Flushing, N. Y. 
Boarding School for Tonks Men and Boys, Opens 
Wednesday, Sept, 15th. 
"Y. A. FAIRCHILD. 


FREFHO > INSTUTU E.  Prgobetd, N. . N. J. 
r. Prepare 








o 
aught. Place 


cb i mitiary del nds 8 Th + 
Rev kG CHAMBERS AM Price 





ocon COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
ranch R.R.. Matawan, N. J. itty argea 10 year 


New mF urn iture an tus. ‘Fi second 
begins Bept. 18th. 3 SHEE VIN RICE, A°M. Princips: 


Ne rent BA (SUCCESSORS = 
7} o1 No. 1 oth Ave. 








a 1 xeopen ys 4 ihe 


qouh yeer besine” ep te 


"yet Ot HiRes katt Sol Mame 4 
‘ comme int Gon "Din omas 
Tangri acho 8c ol gee sige er te ore 


F. MILs, Principai. 





GEKO 





Tw 
{sth. “Cataloues senton app ication. 


Sellen Boys fitted for ei Scien 
‘ol 


Hea INSTITU 


EMPSTEAD, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥ 


A thorough Englisn Boarding Scho nl for oo 
maesv. 5 Intermediate, Higher — =A Commerc’ al 


enty-seventh begins Sep. 





IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEM 
orcester, Mass., begins its Sist i as Bees. ad 

Schools and 

B. METOALF. A.M. Supt. 





HOME AND SIT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, O- 
Reopens Sept. 28d, 1886, 
Principals: Miss A. MITTLEBERGER, 
Miss ©. F. BLAKEMORE. 
hi eats RUEL, of the late school RUEL 
will continue her School at No, 2% 


East 56th St., between Madison and Fitth Aves., pan 
ing on othe Bith of September. 


Ox10, Cleveland, 785 and 787 Euclid Avenue. 
Miss Anne Hathaway Brown's 


ARDING AND Pezt Sowons, FoR GIRLS. 
qoute Sevtember 2 22d, | 


BLISS’S nonin he da atieien 











MIS 
EsTABLISHED in 1874 in hester, 
“ Springside,” Yonkers, Nv. +, Sept. 28 


Mt. Carroll (1'1,.) -emina Ve, gee ctrrgement 
in oe DENT of Auxust 26 “ Oreads” 


A, BOGARDUN HOME SCHOOL 
One ue LADIES, 4035 My HORE 








VHILADELPHIA, PA, “Reovens sep t, 23 


Tae 
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EW ENCLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


d PEb inthe 
yiSRLW SRO Ret 9 DES BQUEny ha ae 
sic, Organs Violin & all Povebentra, fh - gh 
brgan . e 
terabure, Frenc erman, and Italian Lan " 
pngiteh & Branches, Gymnastics, eto, Lyre jon, 9 to 
room, wi Hea: 


Light, 
ie of Wiariatth seein temo 


RJEE, Dir., Prenulin 
.~ PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Joralemon Street, ito beng y avd Court Streets, 











 ¥. 

A school for Ef thorough Be Ein of young ladies. 
Collegiate, Academic and Primar. A gg et a zane 
next term will begin Septem 
students assigned to classes September loth, iM 
17th. There are po extra cnurger for instruction in 
Greek, Latin, French, Germat, Praying, o | Calia- 
thenics. An attractive home, under liber - 
ment, receives Students from out pA, be ae The eo For y- 
first annual — giving a detailed statement of 
the courees ot study, sent on ap Ifeation to T. J. 

ACKUR TAN, President of the Faculty. 


PEensnls Hn Y,) MiLIT Ry ~ ADEMY 
Col, C. J. Wright, B. S., 


RIVER VIEW ACADEMY. 


Pong loopate, N.Y. 

Prepares for “Cale and the Government Acade- 
mies, for Business avd Social relations. Thoro ab 
Mititary inetraction. Springfield Cadet Ri 

SBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 


oRapuaTiNG Ocenia | Ux Waar iv PREPARA 


YOUNG 1 LA DIES. For ines — yoo Men. 
Successful School at Popular Rates. Special T 











‘eaching 
for Backward Pues. rt, Music, M a Tanguoges 
and Telegraphy. Send for New Catal Next Year 


OpensSept. 14. W.H, BANNISTE A.M. Prin. 


YE SEMINARY, Rye, N w vgs 
R Ke Gorucalans address, Mrs. S. J Chen. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, Proiiite imte 


Training, 48Electives. Catalogue Free. 8,8. Curry, 
Freeman P1., Boston, Mass, 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 
Opens October 14th, ’86. 
Fourteenth Year, Furnishes superior facilities 
for thorough scientific and practical inetruction in 
three and four years’ courses, Entrance examina- 
tions, Oct. llth, 12th, and 18th, Send for announce- 
ments to i. T, TALBOT, M. D., Dean. 


ST: JOHN'S SCHOOL for 8, Sing Sing, N. Y, 
The Key, J. Breckenridge Gt bson, D.D., rector. 
The next rehool year will begin BEPT. ‘lath, 186, 

A large gymnasium, fully equipped. has been ateed 

to the buildings. Also, n recitation roome 

other improvements for the health and comfort of th the 
ys. 


SUMMIT ACADEMY, SUMMIT, N. 7. «@ 
Healthful location. Military Drill. jose Sept. 


lsth. JAMES HEARD. A.M., Principa 
THE OAKS, LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 


h Preparatory School for Young Ladies 
and Lite Birla Hotive ive teachers Soo sprueges. 
% ere, 























bs Calle for Young Ladies, 


RORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 
cohLEe GIATE Course of Study, Superior fa- 
Location unsurpassed 
for ae and healthfulness. Session begins Sep- 


1 PRISHEE, DeD. President. 


7H Met Pale N Al Ly AL h-Cless 


usic, ris sla ‘ain ti: 
2 ior nglish qeane rag Deny 
taught. wit with rat rerard to A the equslly” im impor ant 
é@ care £0) rain 
raatvers of AMUEL WELLS BUCK. A.M, Principal. 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 





YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
With the privil of the University, open to every 
hristian denomination. Professors and Detructors: 
Dyjent. oah Porter, Gee E, Day. 
uel Harms, rge P. Fisher, Le Brasto 0) 
. Bapeel George B- Stevens. Telect). Wm. BR. Har- 
ley ne Seot. 23d. 


For ca e 
or Pet tiier ‘alereniion. ly to George Etsy, 





tose, at No. 68 ePinhay Ave., tae qieureas ; 


New Haven, Conn,., or ei of the Professors. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[September 16, 1886. 








Religions _Auteltigene. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
CANADA METHODIST CHURCH. 





BY W. H. WITHROW, D.D., 
Epitron Cawapa “ Metuopmr Macazine." 


Tus is the first General Conference of 
this body since the union of the four Metb- 
odist denominations in Canada three years 
ago. Itrepresentsa vigorous united church 
of a million members and adherents in the 
Dominion, the Island of Newfoundland, 
and the Bermuda Islands, with extensions 
and successful missions among the Indians 
of the Northwest and the Pacific Coast, and 
in the empire of Japan. It has 3,500 con- 
verted Indians in church membership, and 
these were an important agency in prevent- 
ing wide spread Indian uprising in the 
Northwest during the recent half-breed re- 
volt. Not one of the Methcdist Indians 
took part in that outbreak. 

The beneficial results of the Union have 
been signally manifest. In the first year 
after its consuinmation there was an in- 
crease of 20,000 members, and iv the sec- 
ond year a further increase of 10,000 more. 
The missionary income is increased by 
$10,000 and every department of church 
work, especially its publishing interests, 
has felt the impulse. 

The great question which came before 
the Conference, overshadowing in interest 
everything else, was the question of Uni- 
versity federation. With reference to this 
a word of explanation may be necessary. 
Nearly a c2ntury ago one-seventh of the 
crown lands of this province were set apart 
‘for the support of a Protestant clergy.” 
This was interpreted to mean the clergy of 
the Anglican Church. For a time this 
chureh enjoyed a monopoly of the revenues 
from those lands. At last these ‘ clergy 
reserves” were sequestrated, and after 
commuting with a large number of claim- 
ante, the lands were set apart for purposes 
of higher education. Kings Colleze Uni- 
versity, so endowed, for a long time re- 
mained under the control of the Anglican 
Church, requiring religious tests, like Ox- 
ford, of all its students. 

Forty years ago the Presbyterian and 
Methodist Courches established universities 
of their owna—Queens C llege at Kingston, 
and Victoria College at Cobourg. In course 
of time Kinga College was converied into 
the provincial University of Toronto, and 
became so liberalized in constitution as to 
admit freely students of all denominations. 
It erected one of the most magnificent piles 
of college buildings on the continent, and 
under the successive presidencies of Dr. 
McCaul and Dr. Daniel Wilson, with a 
large and able staff of professors, achieved 
a high educational reputation. It is a uni- 
versity of a confessedly secular type, the 
apex of the provincial system of education 
of which the primary, secondary, and high 
schools are the lower strata. 

Around this university the several of the 
leading Churches of the province grouped 
their theological colleges—the Free Pres- 
byterian Church, the Evangelical. wing of 
the Anglican Church, the Baptist Church, 
and even the Roman Catholie Caurches— 
these sevéral colleges being all affiliated 

- with Toronto university, and their students 
taking advantage of its arts courses of lec- 
tures. This made the competition with 
Queens, Victoria, and Trinity Colleges— 
the latter a high church university, at 
Toronto, very keen. These colleges at one 

time received grants from the provincial 
tressury; but in deference to the growing 
feeling against state aid. to denominational 
institutions, these grants were at length 
withheld. The colleges pluckily went to 
work to raise independent endowments 
with very considerable success. 

The expansion of the ideal of the equip- 
ment and staff of a modern university, how- 
evér, made the inadequacy of the resources 
of any of the existing universities more 
strongly felt every year. Several efforts at 
university filiation and consolidation were 
made, Professor Goldwin Smith taking a 
very active interest therein. None of these 
however, promised much success till acon- 
terence of the heads of theseveral Canadian 
Universities, a couple of years ago, led td 
‘the formulation of a plan for university 

ederation, Toronto Tni rsity to become 





the sole degree-conferring power and the 
denominational universities to group them- 
selves around it—teaching in their arts 
colleges a certain number of subjects, while 
a professoriate common to all the colleges 
were to teach higher linguistic, scientific 
and pholosophical subjects. This fair ideal, 
however, seemed destined to fail in its 
realization through the failure of Queens 
and Trinity to aceept the scheme chiefly 
on account of the financial difficulties in the 
way of its accomplishment. 

The President of the Victoria University, 
and Dr. Nellis and Dr. Burwash, dean of 
its theological faculty, embraced the 
scheme with ardor, as did many of the 
friends of the University. Many others, 
chiefly on account of their denominational 
sympathies and prejudices and pride in 
their alma mater, strongly opposed federa- 
tion. For three days the debate was con- 
tinued with great abil.ty and fore: on either 
side. At length, at midnight of Septem- 
ber 9th, in the presence of an intensely in- 
terested audience of 2 000 persons, the roll 
was called and 138 delegates voted yea, and 
118 voted nay. By thisact the educational 
policy of the Methodist Cuurch undergoes 
a great change, and we believe will receive 
a bnew impulse and a wider development on 
a higher plane. 

It no longer holds itself aloof in denomi- 
national college balls, Lut enters into intim- 
ate association with the Nationa] Univers- 
ity, in the endeavor to develop one of the 
broadest aud best manned institutions of 
higher learting on this Continent. Its stu- 
dents will meet and mingle with those of 
the other churches, and in the intimate as- 
sociation of college life will cultivate 
broader sympathies and more genial fel- 
lowship. 

All the difficulties ure not yet removed. 
It was estimated that a sum of $450,000 
would be necessary to enter the federation 
with dignity, the University professoriate 
being equivalent to $500,000 more. Of this 
sum #85,000 was pledged by three gentle- 
men during the debate, and #5,C00 was 
pledged by Mr. Meelock, Vice-Cbancellor 
of Torontu University, a member of the 
Anglican Church, an omen of happy au- 
gury of the fraternity of the different de- 
nominations in the new confederacy. 

The public interest in the debate was in- 
tense. Sir John A. MacDonald, Premier of 
the Dominion, the Hop. Edward Blake, 
leader of the opposition and Chancellor of 
Toronto University, Dr. Castle, President 
of the Baptist College, and Mr. Meelock 
visited, and, by invitation, addressed the 
Conference. The friends of federation an- 
ticipate for it an eminent success in unseal- 
ing founts of liberality before unknown, 
and in greatly promoting the interests of 
higher education and in surrounding with 
an atmosphere of religious sympathy and 
co-operation the National University. 

ee ee ee 

THe Provincial Synod of the Episcopal Church 
of Canada met in Toronto, Canada, Tuesday 
September 7th. The Synod is composed of eight 
dioceses as follows; Montrea), Quebec, Toronto 
Huron, Ontario, Niagara, Nova Scotia, and 
Fredericton. There is also a Syned of Ruperts’ 
Land, embracing four dioceses, and there are, 
besides, four independent Synods, three on the 
Pacific coast, and onein Newfoundland, Speak- 
ing of the organization of the Church in Canada 
the Dominion Churchman says : 

“The extention of the Church in the Northwest 
and in the far West calls imperatively for some 
action looking to the organization of a national 
Synod for all Canada, The Synod now sitting is 
supposed to represent the Church in the Province 
of Canada, that term when first used including 
Canada a8 a whole, as then politically organized, 
which consisted only of Quebec and Ontario. The 
other eastern Provinces were afterwards included; 
but why, when the country was extended westward, 
the new Provinces between the boundary of Ontario 
and the Pacific were not also brought into union as 
the eastern ones had been after Confederation, we do 
not understand. The present position is anomalous, 
because dou btless the idea of the Provincial Synod 
of Canada ts that of a united body representing the 
Church of England in this Dominion. We now, as 
a Chureb, stand before the world as two distinct 
organizations, giving an erroneous conception to all 
who observe us that theré is no such body in cxist- 
ence as the Church of England in Canada. As the 


Synod is to take steps to further anion with other 
religious bodies, it would be well first to bring our 


| own Church in Canada into visibis unity.” 


The Provincial Synod of Canada, consists 
of two houses, a house of bishops and a 
house of clerical and lay delegates, . The Synod 
metin Synod Hall, and after the morning service 
Ustened to a sermon by Bishop Sullivan, of Al- 











gome. Dr. Langtry was chosen president of 
the lower house. The Synod devoted much 
time to domestic and foreign missionary work. 
The report for the past three years showed that 
receipts for domestic missions were $26,907 and 
for foreign missions $16,453 making a total of 
$42,960. Addresses were delivered by tae Bishop 
of the Missionary Diocese of Algoma; Thomas 
White, Minister of the Interior ; the Rev. Dr. Lang- 
ford, of New York, general secretary of the Mis- 
sionary Board of Domestic and Foreign Missions 
and others, The Rev. Mr. Davenport, of Fred- 
ericton, N. B., proposed the establishment of 
a missionary brotherhood, the members of 
which should couform to a rule of celibacy 
for the purpose of giving their whole time to 
missionary work. He quoted the example of the 
Jesuits and said such « brotherhood was daily 
becouming‘more necessary in the Church of Eng- 
land. Friendly greetings were exchanged with 
delegates from the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
which delegation consisted of Bishop Harris, of 
Michigan ; the Rev. Eugene Hoffman, dean of 
the General Theological Seminary of New York ; 
the Rev. M. Converse, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Burton, and R. M. Nelson, of Alabama. 
Upon entering the ball they were received with 
loud applause, the members of the Synod rising 
to their feet. Aftera few words of greeting 
from the Metropolitan of Canada, alluding to the 
s'rong ties which bind the two Churches to- 
gether, Bishop Harris said he was happy to 
convey to the Provincial Synod of Canada the 
copgratulations of the General Conference of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church cf the United 
Stater, and to recognize the intimate ties which 
bind the sister Churches together. The Ameri- 
can Church had watched with pride the progress 
of the Canadian Church, its struggles, triumphs 
and prosperity. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church believes that it stands to-day as the re- 
presentative in the great Republic of Anglo- 
Saxon Christianity. Their people were a com- 
posite gathering, but they had been welded into 
a homogeneous mass of the Eoglish race, obev- 
ing the laws of Alfred and speaking the language 
of Shakespeare and Milton. The Rev. D. Hoff- 
man, of New York, urged a closer union be- 
tween the two bodies. He referred to the 
coming convention in Chicago, and said that 
it was not likely to adopt the proposed 
changes in the Book of Common Prayer. 
The following delegates to the General Conv en- 
tion of the Episcopal Church in Chicago were 
appointed: The Prolocutor, Dr. Langtry, the 
Very Rev. Dean Carmichael, the Archdeacon of 
Niagara, the Rev. Canon Medley, the Hon. B. R. 
Stevensun, ©. J. Campbell, RK. T. Walkem, Q. C., 
and E. Baynes Reed. The Synod received a pro- 
test from the Montreal Diocesan Theological 
College, warning the Syrod against passing a 
canon prepared by the Bishop of Quebec, to the 
effect that inasmuch as there are now three 
universities in the Neclesiastical Province of 
Canada under the control of the Church of Eng- 
land, no degrees in divinity be recognized ex- 
cept those conferred by these universities, and 
that the Metropolitan petition the local Legisla- 
tures not to empower any other than these three 
universities to confer degrees. This canon was 
really a blow aimed at the Montreal College, 
which applied at the last session of the Quebec 
Legislature for power to confcr degrees, and is 
a fight, it is said, between the High and Low 
Church parties, the Bishop of Quebec being 
High Church and the Bishop of Montreal being 
Low Church. 


....Sunday, October 17th, has been detig- 
pated as ‘ Temperance Sunday” by the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. The 
program calls for eermons in the morning, Sun- 
day-school exercises in the afternoon, and union 
temperance meetings in the evening. The fol- 
lowing topics are suggested for local union 
prayer-meetings for Saturday, October 16 h, a 
leader to be appointed for each hour: 


**10:00-11:00.—Our National Sins, Intemperance 
and Impurity. 

*+11:00-12:00.--Individual remedies for these— 
total abstinence, White Cross Pledge, both “by 
God’s help.” 

© 12:00- 1:00.—Noon hour of Prayer for the 
World’s W. C. T. U., the success of our great peti- 
tion for the overthrow of the liquor traffic and the 
opium trade; the continued health and success of 
our officers and organizers in foreign lands; that 
the Queen of Eng:and and all rulers and potentates 
may become total abstainers and advocate our sa_ 
cred cause. 

* 1:00- 2:00.—Our National Sins; Our National 
Remedies—Total Probibition, Constitutional snd 
Statutory; Sabbath Laws, the Bible in the Public 
Schools; Hygienic Education for the Young. 

** 2:00- 3:00.—Individual Remedies for Natienal 
Sins ; the Christian Voter’s Relation to the Securing 
and the Enforcement of Righteous Law. 

* 8:00— 4:00.—The National W. C. T. U. Its pur- 
pose, plans, officers and members ; its annual meet- 
ing, October 22-25.” 


....An Anti-Atheistical Society has been or- 
ganized among the young men of the French Uni- 
versities, founded on tbe broadest basis, so as to 
include Catholics and Protestants, and intended 
to withstand such influences as that which a few 
weeks’ ago gave «a grand - celebration to the 
memory of Dideret, who was lauded chiefly be- 
canse he denied the existence of God, 





Missions. 


Up to the present year there has been no co- 
operation of the various Scandinavian Foreign 
Mission Societies. A few weeks ago, however, 
the first General Mission Conference of the 
Churches of Scandinavia was held in Gothen- 
burg, and 1,084 representative from Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark and Finland were present. 
The venerable Bishop Beck mann, of Skara, pre- 
sided. The Norwegian Mission Society has been 
laboring chiefly among the Zulus and in Mada- 
gascar. The Zulu mission was commenced 
in 1873; however but 400 converts have 
been made, The Madagascar work has been 
most prosperous, and since 1867 about 7,000 
heathen have been baptized, and about 30,000 
children are instructed in the mission schools. 
The Finnish Society was founded in 1958, and 
for five years co-operated with the German 
Gosner Society. In 1862 a miesionary seminary 
was opened in Finland, and work was com- 
menced on the western coast of Africa. The 
Finnish missionaries have translated a portion of 
the Scripture into the Ovambo language. The 
Swedish Church has an older mission record. 
Not only was the work carried on among the 
American Iaodians in the days of Gustavus Adol- 
phue, but almost a century earlier Gustavus 
Vasa sent missionaries tothe Lapps. In 1818, 
the first foreign mission journal appeared in 
Swedieh, and the Swedish Society was estab- 
lished in 1835, and again took up the work in 
Lapland. In 1845 missionaries were sent to 
East India, while another Swedish society labored 
elsewhere. The General Synod of 1873 incor- 
porated the mission cause and other general 
work of the State Church. The Swedes, like the 
Norwegians, are Jaboring among the Zulus, 
where they have three missionaries. In East 
India and elsewhere, many of the Swedes co- 
operate with German Societies—e. g., in the work 
in Abyssinia and Egypt. The Danish Mission 
Society was founded in 1821, and was at first 
connected with the Basil Socicty, but in 1864 
commenced independent mission work in India. 
The Society is also at work in Greenland, where 
about 7,000 Christians are under their mission- 
aries. The Scandinavians, especially the Swedes, 
have been firm frieods of the cause of Jewish 
missions also, and are now in hearty sympathy 
with the Institut Judaica work of the German 
universities. The conference decided to ap- 
point a committee of nine, three from each 
of the Scandinavian countries, to make arrange- 
ments for a similar and second joint mission 
meeting to be held in 1889, either in Christiana 
or Copenhagen. The meeting was a great suc- 
cess, and doubtless will give the missionary cause 
in the northern kingdoms a renewed and power- 
ful impetus. Doctrinally the Conference decided 
to stand upon the basis of the confession of the 
Lutheran Church, the official and State Church 
of all these countries. 


....When the Rev. George Brown went in 
New Britain, five years ago, to found a Wesleyan 
Mission in that unknown land, he went to a race 
of savages, who attacked and killed some of his 
South Sea teachers, and warred against one an- 
other. Recently, on Mr. Brown’s leaving the 
island 500 of the natives gathered to show their 
esteem for him and to load him with presents, 
There are some 30 converts, and tribes which 
formerly were deadly foés now live in peace. 
Mr. Brown has explored some 300 miles of the 
coast and has crossed New Ireland twice. 


....The Rey. Robert Chambers, of Erzrum, 
Turkey, says: 

*“*T have given up all hope of seeing a self-sup- 
porting church in aby of our villages durivg the 
reign of the Turk. There is hope in the towns, 
where merchauts always succeed in gaining a little, 
and where we find larger and more compact popula- 
tionsto work among. Itis a fact also that the more 
enterprising and successfe) villagers are a)jmost 
certain to move into town and become merchants. 
We are, therefore, trying to make arrangements to 
push the workin the towns.” 


....A4 dozen years ago missionaries were 
driven cut of Zeitun, and the women of the 
town were among the most ignorant and servile 
to be found in Turkey. Now, every house is 
open to Bible readers, both Protestant and Ar- 
menian, aud the girls who perform this service 
are Zeitun girls who have been educated at Ma- 
rash and elsewhere, 

...-A Buddhist temple, near Osaka, Japan, 
has been opened a number of times to Christian: 
preaching, the Buddhist priest himself gather- 
ing the congregation. There is said to be ® 
growivg skepticism among the priests. The 
son of a Shinto priest, in the same Society, 18 & 
candidate for baptism. 


....There is said to be a very urgent call for 
new men to reinforce the American = 
Zulu mission. The Rev. H. B. Bridgman, o 
Umzumbi, thinks Natal never offered a more 
favorable field, nor so favorable a moment to oc- 
cupy it. 

....The Japanese have so high an apprecia- 

i hristian morals that when they secure 
faerie for their high schools they try 
to get Christian teachers. 


_...The latest reports from the Corean a 

Scottish United Presbyterian Church, on 

ray: border of shortberm: Vora, state that a bun- 

dred men and boys have been baptized, and the 
work is rapidly spreading. 
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FOREIGN. 


Prince ALEXANDER left Bulgaria Jast week. 
He was accompanied by nearly all the Bulgari- 
an ministers to Turn Severin, where he took 
leave of them, Thetrain bearing Prince Alexan- 
der made a brief stop at Pesth,Hungary. An im- 
mense crowd had gathered at the railway station 
awaiting his arrival Many members of the 
Hungarian nobility were present. The students 
of the uviversity, carrying banners, marched to 
the station ina body. The Prince was hailed 
with enthusiasm. He was greeted in Vienna by 
General Lehne, who represented Prince Alexand- 
er of Hesse. Crowds of people gave the Prince an 
ovation both on his arrival and on his departure. 
He arrived in Darmstadt Sept. 10th, and went 
at once to Jugenheim, his father’s residence. 
In its note to the Powers protesting against any 
foreign occupation of Bulgana, the Porte refers 
to the representations of M. Stambuloff and M. 
Radoslavoff made to the Ottoman Commissioner 
at Sofia, with the object of obtaininz, before 
Prince Alexander abdicated, assurances from the 
suzerain court and the Powers that there would 
be no fureign occupation of Bulgaria, nor any 
interference with Bulgarian independence, whose 
safe guarding was guaranteed by treaties. The 
Porte save it consents to Alexander’s departure 
from Bu'garis, and has iaformed the Bulgarian 
Government that there will be no intervention 
so long as its legality is maintained and Bulgaria 
fulfils her duties toward her suzerain ; and ur- 
ges the Powers to consider favorably the step 
the Bulgarian Government has taken, because it 
is important to terminate the abnormal situa- 
tion in Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. More- 
over, the Porte adds Russia has declared that 
she has nointention to intervene in Bulgaria, 
if Prince Alexander left the country. In con- 
clusion, the Porte asks the Powers to reply as 
promptly as possible, in order to enable Turkey 
to give the Bulgarian Government the assurance 
required. The St. Petersburg papers generally 
take the position that the present Regency and 
Ministry of Bulg»ria contain elements of fresh 

complications. The Novoe Vremya says it fears 
that the comedy of Prince Alexander’s re-elec- 
tion to the Bulgarian throne will be 
pleyed by the Sobranje. All the other 
St. Petersburg newspapers consider Prince 
Alexander's departure from Bulgaria final. 
The opposition in the Sobranje intend to pro- 
test against the Regency on the ground that it 
was illegally appointed. Russia has offered to 
guarantee a Bulgarian loan of 10,000,000 rubles. 
The military authorities have ordered the re- 
lease of all who were arrested for taking part in 
the revolution. Alexander's féte day, Sept, 12tb, 
was the cccasion of great rejoicings at Philipp- 
opohis4. The festivities were continued through- 
out the night. Bodies of trooper, headed by 
bands, paraded through the town, and the 
streets resounded with the cheers of the popu- 
lace. In the evening a brilliant dieplay of fire- 
works was made. At Varna prayers for Alexan- 
der were offered in the churches. The Te Deum 
was sung at the Russian Consulate in honor of 
the Czar. Only fifteen persons were present. 
Troops were stationed around the consulate to 
prevent disorder, At Sofia six Roumelian regi- 
ments were presented with new colors, The 
colors bore at the top the Bulgarian lion, on the 
borders the motto: “God with us,” and on the 
corners Alexander’s monogram. After the pre- 
sentation of the colors the troops were reviewed. 

They made a splendid appearance. The 

Sabranje metat Sofia September 13th. 

The Russia agent has received the Czar’s 

reply to Bulgaria’s proposals, The Czar says 
Ruseia will recognize the Bulgarian regency, 
and atsist the union of Bulgaria and Kastern 

Rouwmelia on condition that no acts of violence 

be committed. Russia advises that public opin- 

ion in Bulgaria be allowed to calm down before 

4 new Prince be elected to the Bulgarian throne. 


----Mr..Parnell’s bill for the relief of Trish ten- 
ants was introduced September 10th. Already 
it bas sown discord in the councils of his polit- 
ical opponents, driven Mr. Chamberlain abroad, 
brought Lord Hartington suddenly to London, 
and divided the Cabinet, Lord Randolph 
Churehill is in favor of making some concession 
to Mr. Parnell. Lord Salisbury and a majority 
of his colleagues, and Lord Hartington and the 
Liberal Unionists generally are believed to be 
against it. The first two parts of the bill receive 
no support from the Tories or the Liberal 
Unionists. They see no reason for disturbing 
the land settlement of 1881 by admitting lease- 
holders to the benefit of that act, Mr. Glad- 
etone himeelf is expected to resist that proposal. 
nor does the suggestion for a general revision 
of rents attract support. Itis not deemed urgent 
enough to justify immediate legislation, es- 
pecially if the third section be adopted. 


---[t is remarked that although Emperor 
Francis Joseph is at Pregmysl Galicia, and the 
Ozar at Brest Litovsk, in Poland, not more than 
620 kilometres apart, neither has given « sign of 


a desire or intention of meeting the other. Iu 
fact neither has sent the other greetings, even 
by deputy. The Neue Freie Presse of Vienna 
complains of the Czar’s breach of courtesy 
toward Austria. It saysit is noteworthy that 
the Russian military mancuvres are taking 
Place at the precise corner ef the Russian dvu- 
minions which would be the principal theater of 
warin the event of a Russian conflict with 
Austria. Emperor Francis Joseph is at the same 
time reviewing an equal number of Austrian 
troops, the total being over sixty thousand men, 
at the point which would naturally be choren as 
the Austrian base of operations in the same 
event, “Thus we see,” says the Neue Freie 
Presse, “‘two rival camps and two rival courts 
almost within sight of each other.” 


DOMESTIC. 


...-The excitement in Charleston has passed 
away, and large forces of laborers have been at 
work tearing down tottering walls, clearing 
away the débris from the streets, building tem- 
perary shelters for the thousands of homeless 
people,or repairing the damages to houses which 
were not overthrown by the earthquake, and may 
now be rendered habitable by careful pa‘cbing. 
White and black have gone to work with cour- 
ageous cheerfulness toclear away the wreck. 
Good order is preserved. There has not been 
a single instance of garroting or highway rob- 
bery or personal violence, and even cases of 
drunkenness have been conspicuously rare. 
Half the city bas been exposed for more than 
ten days to the incarsions of all kinds of thieves, 
but their occupation is gone. The streets 
have been patrolled every night by 
mounted men, and the police force 
has been increased to one hundred men. 
Agreat many of the people have returned to 
their houses, but the different encampments are 
still thronged with the out-door public, who are 
afraid to risk their lives in their old homes, The 
Rev. Dr. Porter and other clergy are devoting 
their energies to the work of inducing earth- 
quake victims to return to their houses, it being 
feared that longer exposure to the weather will 
produce sickoess. The Relief Committee are 
trying to improve the sanitary arrangements of 
the camps, but even the most stringent measures 
cannot prevent the accumulation of filth and 
avert danger of a fearful epidemic. The 
buildings are being carefully examined bya 
corps of Government engineers, and such as 
they recommend to be pulled down, will be pulled 
down. The several relief committees are at 
work, and thousands have been relieved by the 
voluntary contributions of the people of the 
whole United States, Thousands of dollars 
have poured in from all sections of the country 
and the Relief Committee, a thoroughly repre- 
sentative body, will distribute it wisely and 
well. Their duties are particularly responsible, 
as more than one-balf of the population are col- 
ored people, a large number of whom will 
use every means to extort assistance whether 
absolutely needful or not. 


....-The Republicans of Wisconsin have re- 
nominated Governor Rusk by acclametion. The 
platform, in ite eleven plank, re-sffirms its 
devotion to Republican principles, and takes 
pronounced ground on the labor question, The 
fourth plank declares that the Republican party 
‘* remains stanchly true to the ideas in which it 
bad its origin, and will spare no efforts to im- 
prove and elevate the conditions of labor which 
are compatible with principles of equity and jus- 
tice; aod that it is opposed both to the import- 
ation of the pauper labor of the Old World, and to 
the system of contract prison labor at home.” 
Arbitration and the civil tribunals already estab- 
lished are recommendea as the best methods of 
settling all labor disputes, The ‘‘ prompt und 
effective action of Governor Rusk 1n suppressing 
the riotous mobs instizated by Anarchist agitators 
ip the city of Milwaukee and vicinity last May 
is approved as both wise and merciful. By it 
order and the reign of law were at once restored, 
life and property were made secure, and the 
wholesome influence of the example was felt 
throughout the whole country.” The ninth 
plank saya: ‘‘ Recognizing the evils of intemper- 
ance, the Republican party desires to adopt the 
most effeetive means for its suppression, We 
believe that in the present condition of public 
sentiment the existing laws of this state, which 
permit communities, according to the sentiment 
prevaling in them, to probibit the traffic in in- 
toxicating liquors, or to control it by police 
regulations and to limit it by high license, offer 
the best and most practical means of dealing 
with the evils resulting from the liquor traffic.’ 


.---The Republican State Convention of Con- 
necticut met in Hartford, September 9th, and 
nominated Phineas OC. Lounsberry for Governor 
on the first ballot. The party platform favors a 
tariff upon imported productions of low-priced 
foreign labor, fairly and justly distributed, so as 
to protect the interests of American wage work- 
ers without adding to their burdens. It con- 
demns the Democratic party for its persistent 





efforts to overthrow the protective system, there- 
by paralyzing trade. It declares the Kepublican 





Party the friend of the iaboring classes ; opposes 
the importation of cheap labor from foreign 
countries under @ contract of employment, con- 
vict labor in competition with free labor, the 
granting of any more Jand to railroad or other 
corporations, and selling of lands to syndicates 
or aliens; favors the organization of working- 
men for mutual improvement and benefit, and 
pledges the party to such Jegisiation as will tend 
to restore harmony between employer and 
employed; favors the establishment of a nation- 
al department of industries and labor; de- 
nounces the attempt of the Democratic Party to 
change the tariff lawe, as an attack upon Ameri- 
can labor calculates to reduce the wages of the 
laboring man and degrade his condition, and 
expresses the readiness of the party to forward 
the enactment of such laws tending to eradicate 
the evils of intoxication, as public sentiment 
may demand. 


.-..The people living in the coal mining re- 
gions, embracing four towns and quite a large 
range of country in the vicinity of Akron, O., 
were awakened at four o'clock last Sanday 
morning by low rumbling sounds, accompanied 
by shocks of earthquake so distinct that houses 
were terribly shaken and articles op mantels 
were thrown on the floor. Several years ago 
the earth settled several feet without apparent 
cause in this region, and people are now badly 
frightened, fearing they will be swallowed up. 
To make matters more unpleasant, a very large 
meteor yesterday morning paseed over the shaken 
up portion of country, traveling close to the 
earth and throwing off heated particles every 
few feet. The meteor illuminsted the country 
fora great distance, and is supposed to have 
s'ruck the earth near the eastern part of the 
city, as the shock in that locality was distinctly 
felt immediately after the great fire ba!l passed. 


....The election in Vermont, last week, was a 
sweeping Republican victory. The next House 
will be overwhelmingly Republican. The Dem- 
ocrats will have between thirty-five ani forty 
members out of a total of 240 Representatives. 
There will be a number of weil-known Repubii- 
cans in the House, including such men as ex- 
Chief Justice Luke P. Poland, General E. H, 
Ripley, and John C. Stearoe, ex-Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue. Returns from 205 out of 240 
towns show that Senator Edmunds is assured of 
re-election by an overwhelming majority. The 
Senate will be unanimous for Edmunds, the only 
Democratic Senator being for Edmuvds, The 
Republican state ticket is elected by 17,000 to 
18,000 majority. Congressmen Stewart and 
Grout are re-elected. 


....The international yacht contest between 
the ‘‘ Galatea” and the “Mayflower” has resulted 
in a decisive victory for the latter. Two of the 
three races were sailed—one on Tuesday of last 
week and the second on Saturday. In the Jatter 
the ‘‘Mayflower” won by twenty-nine minutes 
and nine seconds, The race was over the out- 
side rourse, twenty miles to leeward and return 
from the Scotland Lightship. The wind was 
blowing freshly, about fifteen miles an hour at 
the start, but after the tarning buoy was 
rounded it began to die out, and after some time 
it seemed as if even the **Mayflower” could not 
reach the lightsbip in time to make a race, But 
she got some wind under the Jand, and crossed 
the line with about ten minutes to spare. 


..+-The state election in Arkansas, last week, 
was carried by the Democrats by a somewhat 
reduced majority. 
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PENINSULA. 





WE wust not say, whatever we may think 
of the errors and crruptions of the Church 
of Rome, that the missionary heroes and 
martyrs of the present age all belong to 
Protestant communicns, We cherish, and 
ever will cherish, the memory of the brave 
men who, like Bishops Patteson and Han- 
nington, shed their blond among the 
savages, or like Livingstone and Morrison, 
spent their whole life in bard and unremit- 
ting toil among unsympathetic heathen, or 
like Melville B. Cox, and hosts of others, 
went calmly forth to meet death in 
plague stricken lands; but Christianity has 
a larger heritage than these, and though 
few Protestants may ever know even the 
names of the noble Catholic priests who re- 
fused to escape from the jaws of death in 
China and Indo.China, since the terrible 
carnage began in 1882—those names as 
truly belong to the roll of Christian martyrs 
as avy that are found in Fox’s list. 

It was the French war in Tongking that 
roused the hatred of the natives of Indo- 
China and Southern China. They identi- 
fied all Christians as enemies of their 
country. ‘‘The French,” they argued, 
**are Christians. You are a Christian. 
You are, therefore, a friend of the French, 
and consequently a traitor.” They also 
contended that as the priest would not obey 
the Emperor in religious as well as civil 
matters he must obey some one else, evi- 
deutly some foreign power. As the con- 





are enemies of the government. 

Tbe massacres, the latest of which oc- 
curred only a few weeks ago, began in 1882, 
in Yunnan, in Southwest China. The 
governor of the province at that time was 
a man noted for his intense hostility to 
foreigners. When Viceroy Li Hung Chang 
directed him to call on the British Consul 
he revlied: *‘ Excellency, if you want my 
head take it; but visit «a European 
pever!” Under such a governor, Chris- 
tians could expect no quarter, and they 
received none. Among the first victims 
was Father Terrasse, who had lived in 
Yunnan nine years, and had established four 
Catholic comtounities. A mob of 800 men, 
led by mandarins, surrounded his house at 
night, and demanded that the doors be 
opered. The house was attacked and the 
windows broken, and, realizing that de- 
fense was hopeless, Father 'Terrasse gath- 
ered his followers around him, and, pro- 
ceeding to the chapel, he gave the last ab- 
solution. Then, opening the doors, he pre- 
sented himself to the rabble, and said: 
‘* Here am I to answer for all.” And there, 
at the threshold of the chapel, he perished, 
a Christian hero, cut to pieces by sabers. 

Father Bechet, a young missionary in 
Tongkivg, was arraigned with a number of 
converts. The trial was a short one. ‘‘Who 
are you,” demanded the mandarin. “A 
missionary preaching the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ.” ‘It is enough,” said the court. 
‘* You are to be led to death.” The pricst 
was the last of the party to suffer. Wav- 
ing aside the cords with which they pro- 
posed to bind him, he offered his neck to 
the executioner, and his brave soul went 
forth to the company of martyrs. 

A native priest, warned to flee to a place 
of safety, replied: ‘* Those who wish to flee 


may do so. I remain with those who re- 
fuse the opportunily.” And so he met 
death. 


Father Guyomard fell in Cambodia last 
year. When he set out for Cambodia it 
was in peace, with no prospect of war, and 
one of the missionary’s friends said to him: 
‘* What, off for Cambodia? Then you have 
no chance of martyrdom.” ‘‘ The martyrs,” 
the priest replied, *‘are idlers; they go to 
Heaven in an hour. I intend to makea 
laborious journey of thirty years.” Father 
Guyomard, however, soon became a heroic 
** idler.” 

In East Cochio-China many priests and 
thousands of converts were struck down in 
August of last year, after suffering, in many 
cases, the most excrucia'ing torture. 
Father Chatelet died not more bravely than 
did hundreds of his fellow sufferers. When 
it came his turn to descend to the place of 
decapitation he said to the executioners 
whom he awaited in the open door: “I 
shall not go so far: if you want my head 
come and tuke it here.” Missiles, lances 
and sabers soon made short work of him 
where be stood. 

The story of these massacres is one of the 
most harrowing in the annals ot Christian 
persecutions. Death was presented to the 
poor converts in its most dreadful forms, 
and yet they stood firm for their faith, and 
showed how Coristians can die. But few 
are reported as renouncing Christianity for 
paganism to escape death. Women were 
as ready to suffer as men. The example of 
their constancy and gentle resignation can- 
not but influence the persecutors. There 
will come a reaction, and it will prove in 
Indo-China, as in other lands and ages, that 
the ‘* blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church.” 





THE TERROR OF THE LORD. 


Pavt, in his Second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, refers to *‘ the terror of the Lord,” 
as a reality made known in his Word, and 
connected with the final judgment of the 
world in righteousness. These are his 
words: ‘‘For we must all appear before 
the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one 
may receive the things done in his body, 
according to that he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad. Knowing, therefore, the 
terror of the Lord, we persuade men.” 
Those views of God which are calculated 
to excite the fears of men, constitute ‘‘ the 
terror of the Lord.” Paul recognizes the 
fact that there are such views, especially 
in connection with the final judgment of 
this world by Jesus Christ; and this fact 








God. 

It is true that the God of the Bible is set 
before us as the God of love, of great 
mercy, long-suffering, and tender forbear- 
ance, as “‘ pot willing that any should per- 
ish,” as desiring that ‘‘all should come to 
repentance,” as waiting to be gracious, as 
entreating sinners to loxk unto him and 
live, and in the most explicit terms promis- 
ing salvation to those who comply with the 
invitation of the Gospel. 

‘* God is love,” says the Apostle John. 
‘* For God so loved the world,” says Christ, 
‘* that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. For God 
sent not his Son into the world tu condemn 
the world, but that the world through him 
might be saved.” The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, which is entitled “‘ the glorious Gos- 
pel of the blessed Goi” and also ‘‘the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth,” is, beyond all question, the 
Gospel of love, and as such, the best acqui- 
silion earth ever gained from Heaven. 
God, considered simply in his benevolence 
and mercy as thus manifested, lays the 
foundation for all our hopes. 

There is, however, another view of God 
found in the same Bible, equally true, and 
not at all inconsistent with his love and 
mercy. God is said to be ‘angry with the 
wicked every day.” Isaiah says: ‘‘ Woe 
unto the wicked! it shall be ill with him; 
for the reward of his hands shall be given 
bim.” Christ says: ‘‘He that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of 
God abideth on him.” ‘‘Indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish” constitute 
the Bible picture of what God will render 
‘to them that are contentious, and do not 
obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness.” 
‘Tt is a fearful thing,” says Paul, ‘‘to fali 
into the bands of the living God.” ‘For 
our God is a consuming fire.” The same 
apostle tellsus that ‘the Lord Jesus shall 
be revealed from Heaven with his mighty 
angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeence on 
them that know not Gud, and that obey 
not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who sball be punished with everlasting de- 
struction from the presence of the Lord. 
and from the glory of his power.” Peter 
speaks of ‘‘the day of judgment and perdi- 
tion of ungudly men.” Christ. when judg- 
ing the world in righteousness, is repre 
sented as saying to the wicked: ‘ Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels.” Of 
the wicked it is said that they shall ‘‘ go 
away into everlasting punishment.” 

These and the like passages, found in the 
same Bible that speaks so fully and em. 
phatically of the love and mercy of God, 
reveal ‘* the terror of the Lord.” The God 
of the Bible is not so benevolent or merci- 
ful that he ceases to be holy and just. He 
makes a distinction between the character 
of the righteous and tbat of the wicked, 
and will assign to them at last different 
destinies in thespirit world. The severities 
of his justice are not malevolent in the evil 
sense. It is not more certain that he is be- 
nevolent and gracious than it is that he 
‘* will render to every man according to his 
deeds,” and that ‘‘ whatsoever a man sow- 
eth that shall he alsoreap.” Itis not more 
certain that the righteous shall inherit 
eternal life than it is that ‘‘ the unrighteous 
shall not inherit the Kingdom of God.” It 
is not more certain that there is a glorious 
Heaven for the reward of Christian virtue 
on earth than it is that there is a Hell for 
the punishment of unrepentant and un- 
pardoned sinners. It is not more certain 
that Paul went to Heaven when he died 
than it is that Judas, when he died, went to 
the world of eternal despair. The attitude 
of God, as revealed in his Word, is one of 
intense opposition to sin, and of awful 
menace to the safety of the sinner. He 
who fails to see this has not read the Bible 
correctly. Human thought never dwelt on 
more fearful language than that of the Bi- 
ble in respect to sin, and also in respect to 
sinners if they shall leave this world with- 
out making their peace with God. They 
will find out at last that ‘‘ sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death.” 

What, then, should be the character of 
the pulpit ministration of God’s Word? 
How should the minister preach that Word? 





benevolence and grace as manifest in the 
Gospel of Christ and slur over and virtually 
conceal those aspects of the same God that 
relate to his law and his holiness and jus- 
tice as expressed therein? Should he treat 
sin as a trifle, and give the sinner the im- 
pression that he is in no special danger? 
Should he keep ‘the terror,of the Lord” 
out of sight? Should he be sfraid tosay 
‘* Hell” when the Bible says ** Hell?” 

These questions supply their own answer. 
No minister is faithful to God, or to the 
audience to which he speaks, who does not, 
while presenting Christ as ‘‘the way, the 
truth, and the life,” also let the hearer 
know that he must accept Christ as his per- 
sonal Saviour, or suffer the damnation of 
hell. Kaowing the “terror of the Lord,” 
and preaching that terror, as wellas the 
benevolence and mercy of God, the minis- 
ter will best imitate the example of Christ 
and his apostles. There is no danger that 
sinners will be frightened beyond the occa- 
sion for fear. The real danger is that they 
will not so see their peril as to flee for 
refuge, while they may, to the hope set 
before them in the Gospel. The awful jus- 
tice of God, the denunciations and the 
threatenings of the Bible, as well as the 
mercy of God, are in order on the preach- 
er’s lips. 


BACKSLIDERS. 








WE once knew a good minister to say 
that he had never preached to backsliders, 
for the reason that he ‘‘ hated the word s» 
intensely that it gave him a disgust every 
time he heard it.” This was a sentimental 
reason, certainly, which should not for a 
moment deter us from considering so im- 
portant a matter. 

Backsliding wasa great grief to God in 
the O.d Testament times. There are no 
more pathetic pertions of the Scriptures than 
those in which God mourns over the back- 
slidings of his people. This sin was so ex. 
tensive and continuous that its history is 
co-extensive with the whole prophetic pe- 
riod. The wonder is, always, that the Jews 
were saved from total extinction. God bim- 
seJf says but for the fact that he is an un- 
changing God they would have all been 
consumed. Thissin characterized the whole 
host that came out of Egypt with Moses; 
for in the wilderness they temp'ed and 
grieved him with their rebellions, and with 
the evil heart of their unbelief which led 
them to depart from the living God. It 
was marked most signally again iu the time 
of the Judges, beginoing in the very ranks 
of the priesthood, where spiritual decay was 
first seen in the sons of Eli. From thence 
forward it went on toa greater or less ex- 
tent until the Lord was driven to send the 
people all away into captivity, from which 
ten tribes have never,unto this day, been re- 
covered. 

This sin touched all classes, from David 
and Solomon down through both lines of 
kings. There were exceptions, of course, 
among the kings who followed the Lord 
faithfully, as there were exceptions among 
the people in the most degenerate days. 
Elijah thought that he only was left alone 
among all Israel who bad not apostatized. 
Nevertheless, the Lord told him that there 
were seven thousand in Israel who had not 
backslidden to the worship of Baal. At the 
time of our Lord’s ministry on earth, the 
state of the nation, though not character- 
ized by idolatry (from which they secmed 
to have been cured effectually during the 
captivity), was, nevertheless, one of back- 
slidden spiritual life. They preserved the 
forms and ceremonies of worship with 
scrupulous exactness, but their hearts had 
departed from the living God. Hypocrisy, 
Phariseeism and spiritual wickedness, 
which took refuge in a hollow formalism, 
marked the people. There were afew men 
among the great ones who were yet true- 
hearted, such as Nicodemus, Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nathanael, not‘to speak of 
good old Simeon, Auna the prophetess, 
and the father and mother of John the Bap- 
tist, and, doubtless, thousands of others 
among the poor; but the nation, a8 @& 
whole, were apostate as to spiritual com- 
munion with God. 

In the apostolic age there were frequent 
and great apostacies from the faith. It is 
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true that the word “backslider” is not 
used in the New Testament, but the fact 
of backsliding from God is set forth. 
Many had in Paul’s time made ‘ship- 
wreck of their faith.” Men like Alexander 
and Demas; and many of whom the apos- 
tle speaks in his letter to the Philippians, of 
whom he wrote to them ‘even weeping, 
that they are the enemies of the cross of 
Christ; whose end is destruction, wbose 
God is their belly, and whose ‘glory is in 
their shame, who mind earthly things.” 
All Asia at one time apparently fell away, 
so that Paul, like Elijah, seemingly was 
left to stand alone and fight for God and 
the truth, which he did, the Lord stand- 
ing by him and delivering him. The 
occasion for the revelation of, Jesus 
Christ to John on Patmos seems to 
have been the general state of backsliding 
into wLich the churches had fallen. Espec- 
ially was this true of the most wealthy and 
conspicuous among them, the Church 
at Laodicea. Grown rich and worldly, it 
had also grown “‘lukewarm ” or backslid- 
den in heart and life toward God, and upon 
the whole was so offensive to Him that it 
was all that even his grace could bear. 

Backsliders are of many kinds. There 
are those who are backslidden in heart. 
That is,they keep up ashow of worship and 
discipleshin, so far as the formal and out- 
ward observances of religion are concerned, 
but in heart they have little or no commu- 
ion with God; they are in n> sympathy 
with anything that is really spiritual. 
Among this class there are many degrees 
of blacksliding. Some seem to be torpid 
and some almost,if not entirely,dead. There 
are others whose backsliding is more pro- 
nounced. They maintain relations with the 
church, but their lives are openly and gross- 
ly worldly; their pusiness reputations are 
bad. They are not profane in their lan- 
guage nor grossly wicked in their charac- 
ters, but they prefane the Holy Name of 
God in their utter disregard of all holy 
things and in the grasping, greedy selfish- 
ness which characterizes their worldly life. 
They neglect the ordinances of God’s house; 
they have abandoned the place of prayer; 
they have grown selfish and covetous, and 
altogether they are a great reproach to the 
cause of Christ. Then thereare those who 
have openly and shamelessly gone back to 
the world, like the ‘‘dog tohis vomit, and 
the sow that was washed, to her wallow in 
the wire.” In many cases these are con- 
spicuously pre-eminent for tbe reason that 
the church in her unfaithfulness has not 
dealt with them, first for their recovery, 
and failing in that, for their expulsion from 
the household of faith. 

But there is a vast class of backsliders 
whom we may call ‘‘ lost Christians.” They 
have simply dropped out of a! fellowship 
and communion with the Church, and 
most likely withGod. They are not known 
as Christians in the neighborhood where 
they live, or among the people with whom 
they associate. In moving from one town 
or city to another, or from the country to 
the city, they have not transferred their 
membership, perhaps because they were 
more than half backsliders at the time, and 
perhaps through neglect, which has led to 
confirmed habits of spiritual carelessness 
and even of open apostacy from the life, if 
not the faith, of the Gospel. There are thou- 
sands of these lost Christians in all our 
large cities, and hundreds of them in the 
larger towns. 

It is the experience of all evangelists, 
that among the first-fruits of evangelistic 
preaching is the coming bac again into 
confession and life of numbers of back- 
sliders; that is men and women who have 
once confessed Christ. An apostate Chris- 
tian gives a testimony to the world which 
it is difficult to overcome. There is a 
double reason why we should lay the mat- 
ter of this sin to heart, and do all in our 
power to prevent backsliding, by a better 
system of watch-care, and all that we can 
to recover those already in apostacy 
from both faith and life; first, that the 
souls for whom Christ died be not allowed 
to return to the hole of the pit from whence 
they were digged; and second, that the 
cause of Christ be not scandalized by the 
bad witness which backsliders give to the 
world, whereby the ungodly are made bold 
to profane the name of God and our Lord 
Christ. 








THE STORY OF AN EARTHQUAKE. 


Ir is too soon yet to learn exactly the 
character and cause of the Charleston 
earthquake. It will be the business of our 
well-equipped Geological Bureau to make a 
thorough study of it. Meanwhile we can 
get some idea of what an earthquake 1s 
from the preliminary report of the fright- 
ful earthquake of New Zealand given by 
Dr. Hector, director of the Geological 
seminary for that colony. 

A line of volcanic mountains forms the 
core of New Zealand. They are connected 
with the great fault-lines that traverse the 
North and Southern Islands in a north” 
easterly direction. A faultis a crack in 
a rock forming the crust of the eartb, and 
reaching down to some center of distur- 
bance. Inthe case of such a fault the rock 
on one side will have slipped down so that 
the strata do not match on the two sides. 
Sometime this fault will be a wide fissure, 
filled up with basalt, lava, or other kinds 
of rocks. Ia the case of the New Zealand 
fault-lines the internal source of heat is com- 
paratively near the surface, and shows 
its energy in hot-springs, geysers and 
smoking volcanic vents. Perhaps the 
most beautiful and wonderful volcanic 
scenery in the world was previous tv the 
tenth day of last June, in the region of what 
were called the Pink and White Terraces, 
with their associated geysers, all now com- 
pletely destroyed. 

At ten minutes past two on the morning 
of June 10th, a sudden explosion and erup- 
tion occurred on the north east end of the 
Tarawera, a mountain consisting of three 
peaks, thirty-five hundred feet high, run- 
ning along the great fault-lines. The earth- 
shocks were slight, but in ten or fifteen min_ 
utes eruptions succeeded from the other 
two peaks, culminating in terrific explo- 
sions, the ejection of vast quantities of 
steam, pumice dust, and hot stones, form- 
ing huze, towering clouds, illuminated by 
lightning flashes. Tuis first phase lasted 
for about two hours, and it leaves its 
mark in a huge fissure, or fault, 
two or three miles long, running along 
the east side of the mountains, from which 
the earth and rocks seem to have been 
forcibly blown out and scattered over the 
country. It should be said that the earth- 
quake shocks meanwhile do not seem to 
have been of a very alarming charactcr, 
nor to have extended far. 

At about four A. M., the second phase of 
the eruption began. The first notice of it 
was a considerably more violent earth 
shock, much more widely felt, and es. 
pecially in the line of the hot springs. This 
development was attendant on the outburst 
of an immense volume of steam, carrying 
pumice dust and fragments of rock to an 
enormous altitude. This outburst came 
from the site of Rotomahana Lake, just be 
tween the White and Pink Terraces, and 
about five miles southwest from the scene 
of the previous explosion. This pumice 
dust formed an enormous cloud in the up- 
per atmosphere, whose advancing edge was 
marked by electrical diecharges of the most 
awe-striking character. It advanced with 
the wind northwesterly until it was driven 
back by another colder current which pre- 
cipitated a copious rain, bringing down the 
dust in’ a terrible shower of mud, which 
covered the country and swallowed up and 
killed men and animals. This eruption 
lasted two hours. 

But the most striking feature of this 
second eruption was, again,the forming ofa 
second fissure, beginning near the south- 
westerly end of the former one, and running 
nearly in the same direction for about ten 
miles. At the northeastern end it is nar- 
row, but in the middle, near the place of 
chief eruption, it is about five hundred 
feet wide, and the appearance, as seen from 
a distance was as if its contents had been 
blown out by the explosion. Along the 
lines of both these fissures is escaping 
steam, and huge vents of mud and water. 
No lava bas been thrown out, and no fire 
seen, although the pumice and rocks were 
hot enough tc burn the dry vegetation. 

Some of the conclusions to be drawn 
from the phenomenaare these: The source 
of the tremendous energy of these outbrusts 
cannot be very deep, as the earthquake 
shocks, though very violent close at hand, 
were comparatively feeble at a little dis- 
tance. The earthquakes of the first phase 








were violent and continuous four miles off, 
the nearest spot where any one survived, 
but twelve miles off were comparatively 
slight. The great earthquake of the second 
phase was felt with considerable violence 
twelve miles off, and distinctly arrested 
attention sixty miles off, but did no dam- 
age there. This shows the forces of the 
earthquake to be comparatively superficial. 

Not only were they superficial, but they 
were of a limited extent. The mass of hot 
lava which we may suppose to be under 
Mount Tarawera does not seem to be di- 
rectly continuous even with the sources of 
heat under Lake Rotomahana, which was 
quiet for two hours after the other eruption 
began. The other portions of the line of 
cones and hot springs have been absolutely 
quiet. All this shows causes purely local. 

These causes may be set down as hydro- 
thermal. There was an access of water 
from the surface, into the furnace under 
Tarawera, and the force of the steam gen- 
erated under tremendous pressure was 
sufficient to break the crust above in a tre- 
mendous fissure of the rock. In the case 
of the second explosion, directly from the 
bed of Lake Rotomabana, it may well be 
that the first explosion opene i a course for 
the water of the lake to pass down to the 
lava beneath it, if such be the condition of 
the hot rock. It is well known that special 
activity of the geysers and fumaroles tol- 
lows the rainy season. 

The Charleston earthquake is ceen to differ 
from the New Zealand one in the fact that 
its source was not superficial but deep. 
There was no explosion of interior matter 
coming from an inflow of water. The ex- 
tent of country over which the shock was 
felt shows that it did not come from near 
the surface. The most that we can prob- 
ably say is that there was a movement 
along the line of some fault in the rocks, 
very likely caused by the adjustment of 
the crust to the cooling and shrinking in- 
terior of the earth, or to the strain in the 
crust itself. As in New Zesland after the 
first severe outburst, the course of nature 
returns gradually to its normal condition. 


GERONIMO. 








Tne capture once more of the noted 
Indian desperado Geronimo (pronounced 
Ke-rén-i-mo) brings up the question of 
what disposition sball be made of a criminal 
who surrenders as prisoner of war. The 
murders he and bis various bands have 
committed, the suffering they bave caused, 
the lives that have been lost in the cam- 
paigos against them, the property they have 
ruthlessly destroyed, would seem to warrant 
adopting the old frontier method of justice 
—‘ hang him first and try him afterward.” 
Merely as an example to other Indians who 
are watching the workings of the ‘‘ white 
man’s law,” it is important that this re- 
markable outlaw receive summary puaisb- 
ment. 

For the two years intervening between 
the treaty made by General Howard with 
Old Cochise, and the death of that chief in 
1874, peace prevailed in southwestern 
Arizona. After his death his well- 
intentioned but less iufluential son was un- 
able to hold his people in restraint, the old 
reign of terror was renewed, and the 
Chincahua Apache reservation in the fast- 
nesses of the Dragoon Mountains was again 
the headquarters for Indian banditti. For 
that reason the reserve was broken up in 
June 1876, and the Indians removed to the 
San Carlos reservation, about 125 miles 
north. Jub and Geronimo, however, with 
two or three hundred followers, resisted 
the removal, escaped into Mexico, and be- 
took themselves to raiding for a livehhood, 
and were considered by both whites and 
Indians as outlaws. 

It was soon found that there was con- 
stant communication between them and 
some of their band who had gone to the 
Hot Springs reserve in New Mexico, and 
that they were using that reserve more or 
less as a base and refuge. In May, 1877, 
the Hot Springs reserve aleo was broken up, 
and most of the Indians removed to San 
Carlos. Juh, Geromino and other well- 


known outlaws were captured there and 
taken to San Carlos in irons. Four months 
later they broke away from that agency and 
again fled to Mexico. 





In January, 1880, Captain Haskell cf 


General Wilcox’s staff induced them and 
their adherents to come in and settle down 
again at San Carlos, and thev remained 
there twenty-one months. But in Septem- 
ber, 1881, when some soldiers came to their 
village to arrest an Indian of another band, 
they became alarmed and departed in the 
night for Mexico, taking, as usual, a large 
party with them. 

In the spring of 1883 they surrendered to 
General Crook, and, to insure safe keeping 
from that time on they were entrusted sole- 
ly to the custody and control of the mili- 
itary on the San Carlos reservation, The 
‘safe keeping” lasted two years, meantime 
Jub died and the opportunity which this 
gave Geromino for coming to the front he 
utilized by organizing another outbreak in 
the spring of 1885, 

His raids since then suffered but slight 
interruption by his surrender to General 
Crook, last spring, for he surrendered one 
day, and escaped and ‘‘resumed” the next. 
After such a record it is no wonder that 
the people of Arizona consider Geronimo 
alive as adangerand menace. He has been 
ironed, paroled, released; he has been dealt 
with leniently and severely; be has been 
pardoned and punished—all without avail. 
On every escapade he has led off from 100 
to 800 1eckless or misguided followers, a 
majority of them being women and chil- 
dren. He has robbed and murdered unof- 
fending, defenceless people, He has ter- 
rorized the citizens of two governments, 
and bas defied their armiex. He has also 
been a terror to three thousand peaceful 
Apaches, many of whom have lost their 
lives by loyal service to the Government in 
the campaigns against him. On the other 
hand, hunted like wild beasts, his bands 
have borne hunger, thirst, co!d, nakedness, 
exhaustion, with an unflinching heroism 
that wrings admiration from condemnation. 
Geronimo's ex!raordinary ability and his 
wonderful career of daring, deviltry, endur- 
ance and desperate successes would make a 
story too extravagant for belief. 


—— 


FORESTRY AND THE NEW YORK 
COMMISSION. 





Tue first annual report of the Forest 
Commission of this state inspires the hope 
that the American people may be aroused 
to deul with the forest question before it hes 
passed out of their hande. 

The primary duty of the Commission is 
to care for the state wild lands lying in the 
Adirondacks and in the Catskills, but both 
directly and indirectly their-duties have 
a wider scope, and give them opportunities 
to act on the whole question in a broad und 
efficient manner. On avy large view of the 
subject their work, as marked out in the 
statistics of the state and in the definition 
of it given in the Report, comes in conflict 
with noone’s lawful occupation. The large 
capitalized industries which ere carried on in 
the forest region are already dwindling under 
the wasteful and destructive processes em 
ployed in conducting them; and however 
much a short-sighted, selfish pvlicy might 
be dispused to resist the regulation pro- 
posed by the state, unless this regulation is 
established there will soon be nothing left 
in the wilderness to support an industry 
of any kind. The bark has already failed 
the tanners. The fish will be gone from the 
streams, the game from the woods. The 
woods themselves will have disappeared, 
and there will remain nothing but the bare 
mountains to raise their protest against our 
folly. The supply of lumber is less every 
year. Itis harder for the charcoal burners 
to get wood for their pits, and the water is 
failing the mills. 

However selfish capital may be, it can 
hardly be blind enough to perceive the in- 
terest it has in supporting the Commission. 
The agricultural value of this region is 
practically nothing. It cannot be made to 
feed a respectable population either by 
tillage or by pasturage. Its value lies in 
its standing forests, and in their power to 
water, refresh and sustain the general in. 
dustries of the state. The entire area of 
the soil of our country cannot be brought 
under the plow nor used for habitation, 
without serious injury to the whole, The 
state will be as much richer and stronger 
with this region left to serve as a forest as the 
week is with its one day in seven kept 





sacred to rest. Napoleon left a broad mark 
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of desolation over nortbern Italy, when he 

ut the forests from the soutbern slopes of 

he Alps. The floods of the Po have been 
more ruinous and frequent since this short. 
sighted aelion. The smaller streams are 
now irregular and us¢less, sometimes 
flooded and generally dry. For pine 
months of the year the rivulets which Vir- 
gil sang in the Georgics and Bucolics are 
unsightly torrents of rocks. The climate 
has changed and the inhabitants euffer. 
Game bas become rare, and its pursuit up- 
certain as a mean: of livelihood, aad peril- 
ous. Worst of al), the soil which the forests 
fed and beld on the mountain slopes is 
wasbed off by the rains, which in turn are 
more violent. Jt is even doubtful whether 
the woods can now be made to grow again 
on the bare and arid rocks. 

In Kansas the plantings of the new set- 
tlers bave already carried the rainy belt 
farther west. In California the same cause 
has sensibly affected the dry season, and it 
is now believed that by the simple process 
of tree planting the great dry basin of our 
Americen interior may be rendered fertile, 
fruitful and able to sustain a great and 
thriving population. 

In New England the destruction of the 
forests bas impoverished great sections of 
the back country, ruined the small streams 
and seriously injured the larger ones. The 
Copnecticut River, for example, is not what 
it once was for navigation, and the progree- 
sive waste of the streams in Massachusetts 
has been such 4s to arrest the attention of 
the state, and to lead to the publication of 
one of the fullest and most valuable series 
of treatises on all points and phases of the 
forest question which has been issued. 

The New York Statutes comtemplate 
similar methods of enlightening the public. 
They require the commissioners to see that 
the schools do not neglect to aid in the 
matter by positive instruction as to the nse- 
fulness of trees, not only in great forest 
masses but as planted along roads, streets, 
and highways, and employed to cover un- 
sightly and otherwise useless patches of 
ground. 

Under a proper system of forestry,returns 
can be had from such plantations which 
will give a good interest on the outlay. The 
American method of turning standing wood 
into money is wasteful and otherwise de 
structive. It is frequently fatal to the land, 
which is transformed into a barren, and 
doomed to remain useless for an indefinite 
period, probably for centuries, perhaps as 
practically near forever a» anything could 
be. An enlightened system would preserve 
it as a forest, and at the same time make it 
furnish a continual supply of timber or 
fuel, and make its owners a fair return on 
its value. 

From tbe days of the patriarchs down, 
the ideal conception of a buman being in 
the happy and easy enjoyment of life pre- 
sents him to usin the shsde of a tree; our 
modern observation has added to this con. 
ception the further fact that the tree is as 
important for his health as for his bappi- 
ness. The earth resents the overcrowding 
of its surface and the destruction of its for- 
ests by leaving man to perish with the ex- 
halations the trees are meant to consume, 
Good plantations of the right varieties are 
as effective against the invisible tides of 
disease as the dykes of the Hollanders are 
against the sea. 


Etlitorial otes. 


WE print to-day a eermon preached by a mis- 
sionary from Woodstock, Conn., from the same 
text from which our first Awerican - missionary, 
John Eliot, preached to the Indians on the same 
spot two hundred and ten yearsago. The pres- 
ent occasion is the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the town by a colony 
from Roxbury, Mass. For some years the set- 
tlement bore the name of New Roxbury; and 
when it became a full-fledged town it assumed the 
name of Woodstock, that name being suggested 
by the fact that it was near Oxford, Mass., as 
Woodstock, England, famous in the history of 
Chaucer and Queen Elizabeth, is near the fa- 
mous university town. After the Sabbath exer- 
cises at “ Pulpit Rock,” followed, on Tuesday, 
the public historical celebration and addresses in 
Roseland Park, attended by numerous visitors 
from the surrounding towns, with delegates 
from Roxbury, and, various historical societies 
among whom we may mention Mr. Justin Win 
sor, President of the American Historical Asso~ 
ciation. Of course there was much said in honot 











of the fathers, and there were young oaks and 
elms brought from Roxbury, and planted on the 
historical spots in its daughter town. Among 
the Woodstock namer, famous in both the Revo- 
lutionary and the Civil Wars, may be mentioned 
the Generals Lyon and McClellan. Those 
“fathers” and “ founders” were not all so 
very fatherly. When the population of old Rox- 
bury got so dense that they bad to swarm like 
bees to a new hive, it was the young swarm that 
went off, and the ages of those venerable men 
were nineteen, twenty, twenty-one, and few of 
them were over twenty-five, though two or 
three seniors went along to keep the young 
fulks from going astray. We are glad to see 
such appiversaries celebrated. 


HowEvEn its constituency may differ as to the 
policy of the American Board one thing all 
sbould agree op, to support it with redoubled 
energy. No one should go to Des Moines next 
month with the purpose of making any attack 
ou the Board, We do not believe any one will, 
We may differ theologically, but we must agree 
in the work of evangehzing the world. There is 
no other migsionary society in America which 
has so large and noble arecord of good done- 
It waa the pioneer in the miselonary work, be- 
ginving its labors in 1810,so that it is the mother 
of ail our other foreign boards. Its glory is in its 
long rollof devoted men who have secrificed 
comfort and light to convert the world. Theira 
is the first honor ; the men who were the first to 
go to India, Turkey, China and the Sandwich Ie- 
lands. For the sake of these men, to support, 
encourage and multiply them, we would have a 
wave of enthusiasm for this miesionary organ- 
ization which sha)l eurpass all that has been eeen 
in the past. Next to them would we have bonor 
and support given to those officials of the Boards 
here at home, Seeretaries and Presidentia) 
Committees,whose duty it is to stand behind the 
workers in the fleld. If Jess arduous, lees hon- 
orable and less responsible, their work is nota 
whit less necessary. We who stay at home and 
run the commissary department and guard the 
barrels of beef and biscuit are juat as vecessary 
in the campaign as the soldiers fighting at the 
front. Weshould give more money and more 
earnestness and couaosel to the support and de- 
velopment of this great work, Wetrust and ex- 
pect that the American Board will be able to do 
more in the future than even in the past for 
this best of all causes, 


Proressor Morris, cf Lane Theological Sem- 
inary, hes an able article in the September 
number of The Homiletic Review, in which he 
discusses the question whether there is any pro- 
bation after death for those who, living in Cbris- 
tian lands, and there having;the ‘* opportunity to 
learn of Christ and bis salvation,” live and die 
in the rejection of this salvation. This question 
has no application to the heathen who have no 
knowledge of the Gospel, or to infants who die 
before the period of moral consciousness, or to 
idiots and imbeciles who never were capable “‘ of 
hearing the outward call of the Gospel.” It ap- 
plies only to those who bave or may have the 
knowledge of this Gospel, and may hence accept 
it in this life and be saved by it in the life to 
come, but who here decline to comply with the 
terms on which salvation is cffered to them, 
The evangelical answer to this question, as Pro- 
fessor Morris correctly says, is that, in the case 
of all such psrsons, the opportunity for salva- 
tion ends at death, and that ‘‘the question of 
character and desert is in the mind of God set. 
tled once for all, and his condemnation of the 
sinner 18 immediate, positive, irrevocable.” The 
evangelical dcctrine on this subject, being thus 
stated, is followed by a brief but forcible orgu- 
ment showing its truth. Nothing is more ap- 
parent on the face of the Scriptures than that 
salvation 1s freely offered to men in (his life; 
that they are commanded to accept it without 
postponement or delay; that they are reminded 
of the brevity and uncertainty of life ; that they 
are repeatedly and solemnly warned against the 
danger of delay ; that the invitations and prom- 
ises of the Gospel are addressed to them as if 
this life was the only period, ayailable to them 
for compliance with the oongitions thereof; and 
that if they do thus comply, and, hence, here 
become *‘ the children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus,” their salvation will be secured beyond 
the possibility of failure. No one can read the 
Bible thoughtfully without seeing these features 
on almost every page; jand no one who ac- 
knowledges the truth of the Bible, can come to 
any otber conclusion than that repentance and 
faith in the present life constitute the only wise 
course formen to pursue. To postpone these 
duties, upon the bypothesis of avother proba- 
tion after death in which the error may be cor 
rected, is not only to disobey God, but take upon 
one’s self, to say the least, the most fearful haz- 
zards. He who acte upon such an bypothesis is 
to the Jast degree a foo!, and to an equal degree 
asinner. The Christian is much tbe better and 
much the wiser man. He makes sure of eternal 
life while here, and needs no second probation 
to secure bis safety. He lives and dies the ex- 
pectant of eterna! glory upon the ground of an 
unquestionable promise, 





Onz of the soundest and wisest rules in bu. 
man action is never to postpone until to-morrow 
what can and should be done to-day. This rule 
works well in respect to all interests pertaining 
to this life. He who uniformly applies it to 
these interests will best conserve them and best 
promote them. He will lose no opportunities 
by not improving them, and leave no duties uv- 
done by not doing them at the proper time. He 
will make the most of every day when present 
and passing ; and, as each day ends, the record 
will be that Le has done what he could, and 
what he ought to have done. This rule, so 
wise and useful in relation to our temporal and 
earthly interests, is just as wise and useful in 
respect to those interests that are future and 
immortal. We have such intereste, whether we 
think of it or not. It is not more certain that 
what we are to be in this life largely dep:nds up- 
on what we do, than it is that what we are to be 
in the next life depends upon what we do while 
here. God bas established this relation between 
the two lives, and we cannotchange it. We can 
secure ‘‘ eterpal life” by complying with the con- 
ditions of its attainment ; and we can bring ap- 
on ourselves eternal woe by taking the course 
that leads to it, The Bible is as clear as the 
light of day on both of theze points. Being sin- 
ners, and hence under the condemnation of 
Goa’s law, and yet having the “‘ great salvation’» 
of the Gospel offered to ur, the question we bave 
to eettle is whether we will accept this ealvation, 
and whether we will do the things implied in such 
acceptance. The rule, and the only rule of wir- 
dom is to accept this salvation now, and not 
postpone it until tc-morrow. We can do it 
now, nd may bave no to-morrow in which to do 
it. God requires us to do it now, and, if we re- 
fuse to do 80, then we shall disobey God at our 
peril. One refusal is likely to be succeeded by 
another, ani tbat by another, and go on untila 
fixed habit of refusal is formed, and the whole 
of our probationary life is gone. Millions bave 
written their doom for eternity by not doing in 
time present what they could and should have 
done. They make the discovery when it is too 
late to correct the error. 





TroskE who kvew Prof. J. G. Lavsing, D.D., 
of New Brunswick Theological Seminary (Dutch 
Reformed), are aware that be, as an American 
Egyptian by birtb, has an immense admiration 
not for Egyptians ovly, but also for Mohamme- 
dans. He believer, as a remarkable article of 
his in The Christian-at- Work shows, that Chris- 
tianity has a large future at no distant period 
among Mohammedans. He believes that Mo- 
hammed’s religion had a valid excuse in the 
polytheistic character of the Christianity which 
he sew, and that an cxaggerated doctrine of the 
Trinity is now in the way of the progress of 
Christianity among Moslems. He makes a 
somewhat startling suggestion on this head : 

“ Islam’s followers may see, on the part of some 

of the exponents of Protestant Coristians, such 
statements relative to the doctrine of the Trinity 
as, in fact, are not one whit removed from being 
tritneistical. But there being a strong probability 
that under other and better circumstances Moham- 
med would have led his followers directly into 
Christianity, is there not thus given an important 
suggestion? May there not be made a clearer state- 
ment of the doctrine of the Trinity—a statement 
which shall insist upon one God, at least, as strongly 
as the ‘three persons’ have been insisted upon—a 
statement which, instead of yielding a point as to 
the divinity of Christ, will the rather exhibit and 
emphasize it? Is it not a fact that the truth of the 
divinity of Christ has generally been argued and 
announced as if there was entirely another God 
beside him?” 
Perhaps Professor Lansing will attempt to make 
that re-statemevt which will render the doctrine 
of the Trinity inoffensive to Mohammedans. We 
sball be gia “to publish it. We must,however, re- 
mind Professor Lansing that for trying to make 
such a statement,one which would ‘‘ exbibit and 
emphasize” the divinity of Christ, while avoid- 
ing tritheiem, Mr. John Miller was a few y2ars 
ago expelied from the ministry of the Presby- 
terian Church. 





Ir must not at all be supposed that Charler_ 
ton is the only city lately shaken and made to 
totter to its foundation; for Salt Lake aleo has 
been most rudely rocked and tossed, though her 
tremors were of a sort somewhat lees physica!, 
Not only deputies without but depravity within, 
in high places and of startling enormity, have 
filled the saintly beart with fear, and made the 
elders quake to their very shoes. Only last 
spring one of the *‘ apostles,”’ and almost eighty 
years of age, was excommunicated for grossest 
offenses against the law of sexual purity ; within 
thirty days the bishop.for years of the four- 
teenth ward, also an old man, was cnt off fora 
crime too loathsome even to name ; and now John 
Q. Cannon,eldest son of the premier of the Mor- 
mon Church, has met the same fate. He is well 
up in the thirties, was a high priest, second 
councillor to the presiding bishop of the whole 
Church, and hence beld an office not much low- 
er than that of his father. George Q., was once 
editor of the Deseret News, member of the last 
legislative council of the territory, member of 
the city council, and last winter was sent to 
Washington on a committee, to lay before Presi- 





dent Cleveland a list of grievances. But Sept 
5th, before an audience of 6,000 1n the big Tab- 
ernac’e he appeared, and confessed that he had 
committed the wickedest sin in the category, 
shedding of innocent blood only excepted. Then 
his uncle, Angus M. Cannon, who for eighteen 
months had been invitible, being eitber in pris- 
on or else in hiding from the marshals, arose 
and moved that for adultery he be expelled, a 
sentence which takes away his “priesthood” 
forever and dooms him to perdition. And the 
great copgregation, with a unanimous showing 
of hands, passed the motion, though with great 
Jamentation and shedding of tears. As yet no- 
body can te)l what all this means. Why the 
punishment was made so public is a mystery. 
Besides, though confessions of such sins are 
every-day affairs, hitherto they bave always 
meant forgiveness on condition of marriage—a 
form af atonement which polygamy happily sup- 
plies. The Church papers claim it as proof 
abundant of phenomenul Latter-Day purity, and 
liken the father cf the offender to that ancient 
Brutur, cf such ‘stern moral stuff asto slay 
his sens, who had broken the law. But by all 
non-Mormons the real cffence is believed to be 
far other thav the one put forward. And in 
these repeated examples of serious lapse into 
seXual £1n are seen the natural, the necessary 1€- 
sult of plural marriage, and the cause from 
which it springe. Itis no slander, and no ex- 
aggeration to affirm that in Mormondom strict 
morality of cither kind is either accidental, or 
at least in spite of dominant church ir fluences, 





Tue Atlanta Constitution, is pulled in 
opposite directions. its loyalty to Atlanta 
would lead it to boom the city, but its hostinty 
to Prohibition makes it willing to see stagnation 
follow the new law. It has finally decided that 
Probibition has not hurt the trade of Atlanta. 
It has taken the freights on the eight railroads 
going out of Atlanta as the index of prosperity. 
In June, July and August the East Tennessee 
Railroad billed twice as much freight to custom- 
ers out of Atjanta as in the previous year. The 
Centra) Road reports a very heavy gain in busi- 
uess. The West Point Road reports an increase 
of thirty per cent. this summer. The Georgia 
Pacific reports large increare, aud so does the 
Western and Atlanta. Ssys The Constitution: 

“This testimcny is postive and irrefutable. In 
spite of freight discriminations, the freightage 
billed from Atlanta (which means goods manufac- 
tured or sold in Atlanta) has increased on every 


road leading out of the city. This increase runs 


from 20 per cent, to 100 per cent. The way bills 
show that Atlanta freight 1s corstantly reaching 
new territory. Against these plain and emphatic 
figures no amount of opivion or complaint can pre- 
vail. Commercially, Atlanta is holding her own, 
and pushing ahead as rapidly as her best friend 
cculd desire.” 





TueE platform of the Connecticut Republicans 
on the subject of intemperance, is excellent as 
far as it goes. This matter ie put early on the 
platform, supplying the third of the eleven 
planks : 

“The tiafic in intoxicating liquors is justly 
chargeable with being a great cause of poverty, 
ignorance atd crime. Our existing local option 
laws are in accord with the state’s ancient theories 
of Jocal government, and the Republican party is 
ready, as it always has been, for the enactment of 
such laws tending to eradicate the evils of intem- 
perance as may be demanded by public sentiment.” 
The only criticism to be made en this is that it 
seems to follow rather than Jead public senti- 
ment. We are pleased to cee a similarly good 
plank endorsing Civil Service reform, and 
favoring the extension of an unpsrtisan service 
to state and municipal cffices. The nomination 
of Phineas C. Lounstury for Governor by a 
large majority on the firet ballot is a significant 
endorsement cof a new snd able may, who will, 
we hope, be electec, The fact that a Senator is 
to be elecied to take the place of Mr. Hawley, 
makes this an important election. We earnestly 
hope that the people of Connecticut will gee to 
it that he succeeds himself. 





As was expected, the cleetion of last week in 
Vermont resulted in a decisive Republican vic- 
tory. No one supposed that the Democrats had 
the remotest chance of success, The real con- 
test was between the Republicans themselves, 
and this related to the question whe.her Seva- 
tor Edmunds should be re-elected to the Senate 
of the United States. The anti-Edmunds Re- 
publicans hoped to secure the election of a leg- 
islature that would lay the Senator aside, and 
put some other Republican in his place. The 
chief ground of their opposition to him is the 
fact that he did not, in the last Presidential 
election, give an earnest and ac'ive support to 
Mr. Blaine as the candidate of the Republican 
Party. The Edmunds Republicans, while not 
denying the fact, did not regard this as @ suf- 
ficient reason for tbe Senator’s rejection, espt- 
cially as he actually voted for Mr. Blaine; and 
in this respect they judged wisely. The result 
of the election leaves no doubs that he mill be 
re-slected to the Senate. We congratulate Ver- 
mont and the whole country upon this fact. 
Senator Edmunds bas no superior, and hardly 
his equal, in the Senate of the United Btates; 
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and it would have been a public misfortune if 
Vermont had rejected far her ablest man for 
this position. We are heartily giad that he is 
to be his own successor. 

We are very glad to see The Sailors’ Magazine 
persistent in so excellent a cause, and one so 
pre-eminently its own, as that of ameliorating 
tbe condition of stokers on our trans-Atlantic 
steamers. The case of one of these unfortu- 
nates on the North ‘German Lloyd steamer 
“Donan” illustrates their misery. Maddened 
by the heat he came up from the furnace, 
walked to the rail, and deliberately plunged into 
the sea. These firemen work for four hours at 
a stretch shoveling coal into the furnaces, in a 
room at a temperature of from 135 to 175 degrees 
Fabrenbeit, and then lie off for eight hours. 
Work in such a temperature speedily kills them. 
Now we do not ask impossibilities. Trade must 
go on if men must suffer and die; but‘ here is a 
case in which it is not easy to believe that this 
suffering is necessary. It is first a question 
whether there cannot be ventilation down in 
that fire-hole. There is no evident reason why 
cool air cannot be forced there as well as any- 
where else, and we believe that a law requiring 
it would find ways of being obeyed. If this 
were impossible, then the hours of labor should 
be reduced. It is not improbable that some 
mechanical device might be found for feeding 
the fires other than brute and brutalizing 
manual labor. At any rate, we trust the agita- 
tion will be kept up until, the evil is corrected. 
Let those seeking pleasure abroad go down 
below and see what is the living death of those 
whose duty it is to feed the fires, 


Apart of the difference between Germany and 
America, as far as scholarship is concerned, is 
brought out in a series of letters from Athens in 
The Nation by W. J. Stillman, on the Ameri- 
can School in Athens. We will not stop to 
speak of the great importance of having a per- 
manent head to the school, instead of sending 
out a new man every year, who may find the va- 
cation a pleasant one, and who, perbaps, may, 
as has some:imes been the case, know Greek 
well enough, but be quite ignorant of archwol- 
ogy and care nothing about it. If it is Greek 
philology that is wanted, students had better go 
to Germany. What we refer to now is the fact 
that America possesses, says Mr. Stillman, and 
he is good au:hority, only one trained and 
thorough Greek arcbmologist, Dr. Sterrett, who 
has been secretary of the school for some years, 
chiefly at his own charges. 

Mr. Stillman says of Dr. Sterrett: 

“As an explorer and epigraphist he is not only 
our beat, but he has attained a reputation among 
the first of his generation, and his knowledge of 
archeology is far beyond the stage at which our 
young students must begin their work at Athens. 
I do not know any other American scholar half so 
well qualified by study and enthusiasm in his sci- 
ence to fill the place which must be filled if the 
school is not to remain the mockery it now is. I 
understand that Dr. Sterrett has been offered a pro- 
fessorship of Greek in some Western college; and 
as his means do not allow him to remain io the pur- 
suit of classical discovery, in which he has shown 
such indefatigable enthusiasm and attained such 
splendid success, we may have the misfortune of 
losing him from the field where our national vanity, 
if no: our national recognition of merit, should 
maintain him. It is most probable that in America 
Dr. Sterrett 1s less known than to Hellenists in Ger- 
many and England ; but certainly he must have be- 
come sufficiently well known to our scholars to call 
out more authoritative recommendation than mine, 
though none may be better able than I to state the 
needs of the school, or judge how utterly it fails, 
under its present organization, to respond to any 
part of the plan of its founders and supporters,” 
While we are very glad that the American School 
at Athens is successfully securing the money 
needed for its building, it is a matter for regret 
that Dr. Sterrett is not able to continue in its 
service. Having exhausted his own means in 
pursuing his epigraphical researches, he has been 
compelled to accept a professorship in Miami 
University, Hudson, O., and has just entered on 
his work. On his way home he was received 
with marked distinction by Kiepert, Curtius, 
and the other archwologists of Berlin University, 
who gave receptions in his honor, and asked the 
privilege of publishing his inscriptions. We 
have failed to notice any recognition of his 
arrival in America. Perhaps the season of the 
year explains it; perhaps few people here care 
for epigrapby. 





Mr. Justice BRapuey, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in recently opening the 
Circuit Court of the United States for Pennsyl- 
vania, referred, as follows, to the doctrines of 
the Anarchists of this country: 


“Courts are instituted for the preservation of so- 
ciety and law, which is the bond of society. But 
what can courts or apy other function of govern- 
ment do, if society itself is undermined and disinte. 
grated; if voluntary cabals, whether Jacobin Clabs or 
Anarchist associations, are permitted to prostrate 
the authority of government and law inthe dust? No 
Man can answer this question. No man can look be- 
yond the curtain that hides from our view thescenes 
which the earth would present if such turbulent el- 

@ ments should prevail. Fire, slaughter, and de- 





struction would ride rampant over the world. 
Nothing but an iron despotism could restore peace; 
and despotism would inevitably supervene, and re- 
publican, government would be declared a failure. 
It is still our hope and trust that we are not reserved 
for such a catastrophe, but that the sober second 
thought of the people may be relied on to cure the 
evils by which we seem to be beset.” 

This strozg and sensible utterance comes from a 
high soarce, It is well that the judges of courts 
should rewind the people that their safety con- 
sists in the supremacy of tbe laws and in their 
due and proper execution when the occasion 
calls for it. The Anarchists are the enemies of 
all law, and hence the enemies of organized so0- 
ciety. We regard them as the worst element in 
our population, far worse than an equal number 
of thieves who recognize the fact that their 
mode of living is criminal, while the Anarchists 
claim to be reformers. They are the plotters of 


destruction and murder under the profession of | 


being the friends of humanity and equal rights, 
The publics sentiment of this Jand, now that it 
understands who these men are and what are 
their priuciples, will be very sure to visit them 
with its effective frown, 





..Governor Ilill has friends who are anx- 
ious to have him the next Democratic candi- 
date for President. His merits were thus pro- 
claimed by a speaker at a meeting of Irving Hall 
Democrats in this city last week : 

‘Democracy that is honest aud sincere demands 
that when the time for another PresiJential elec- 
tion comes the people shall say to the Governor of 
the Empire State: * Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant ; you have been faithful in many things, 
we will make you ruler over the country: enter 
thou into the Presidential chair.’ The Democratic 
party has been betrayed in its hour of triumph, and 
cheated out of the fruits of victory. It had been 
out of office twenty years, and it can stand a few 
years more of the rule ofan ingrate. Then shall the 
summons come to the man who is fit to fill the high- 
est office, and under the administration of President 
Hill (applause) we will forget the ills of former 
rulers,” 


..Martin Irons was a big man a few months 
ago, * biger than old Grant.” He, by bis one 
will, kept the railroad system of the West in 
chaos for weeks. He was the worst type which 
the new labor convulsion put at the top. Last 
week he was arrested by the police of Kansas 
City for vagrancy and drunkenness. He sold 
out his saloon lately, and bas been drinking 
hard since. Acorrespondent writes us: 

It seems almost incredible that men of any in- 
telligence could have blindly followed such a leader. 
His appearance, as I saw him a few days ago, was 
like to a very low grade of tramp. F 


..- This from the report on Legislation in the 
District of Columbia, offered to the Brewers’ 
Convenfion last week, shows where the political 
sympathy of the brewers is: 

“Thou :h the efforts of the Prohibitionists were 
more vigorous than ever before, yet I am glad to 
state that the Democratic House has thus far showed 
the cold shoulder to any bill of a prohibitory charac- 
ter, though two of them had already passed the 
Senate. ‘I'wice Speaker Carlisle was compelled to 
exert himself in behalf of our cause when, by 
neglect of non-attendance at committee meetings on 
the part of some of the members friendly to us, the 
Prohibitionists were about to carry their ends. Of 
course it is some satisfaction to me to chronicle that 
thus far the fanatics have failed to conquer the 
Capitol of the nation.” 


.... The brewers had a Convention, last week, 
at Niagara Falle, where they saw for once an 
abundance of good, pure water. The report of 
the Committee on Vigilance and Publication 
says, among other things: 

‘¢ Prohibition and local option do away with all 
control, leaving the liquor traffic practically ae free 
as it would be in the absence of any laws on the 
subject, but far more dangerous to society, on ac- 
count of the immorality inseparably connected with 
the constant recurrence of lawbreaking. People will 
finally perceive the folly of making laws that have 
never been and cannot be enforced, and they qill ask 
themselves why drinking should be prohibited on 
account of drunkenness, 80 long as all other human 
enjoyments, which are as liable to be carried to 
excess as drinking, are not disturbed.” 

Then why is it that they are so hot to fight pro- 
hibition and local option, if it practically gives 
free trade iu their liquor? 


....The Congregationalist deeply regrets that 
ths Congregational State Association of Michi- 
gan has voted to make no distinction in the sta- 
tistical tables between pastors and acting pas- 
tors. We remarked, some time ago, and were 
found fault with for it, that whetber “ P” or 
‘*A, P.” should: be put after a mivister’s name 
wasabout as big a question as could be settled 
(we did not say discussed) in the Triennial 
Council. All the difference there is between a 
pastor and an acting pastor ir, that the former's 
engagement with his people does not need to be 
renewed every year. Practically in both cases 
either party can break the engagement when it 
seems best, and acting pastors in Michigan have 
just about as long settlements as pastors. As 
to their baving had the endorsement of their 
brethren, that can be provided for in the case 
of acting pastors as well as of pastors, andought 
never to be neglected. 





...-An illustration of the hopeless intolerance 
of Russia, comes in the fact that Mr. Samuel 
Montague, Member of Parliament for White- 
chapel, London, has just been expelled from 
Russia, where he had gone on a visit to examine 
into the condition of the Russian Jews. Mr. 
Montague is one of the wealthiest and most lib- 
eral Jews in Great Britain. He has been at the 
head of movements for the relief of poor Jews, 
and in their interest, when so many were driven 
out of Russia five years ago, he went to the Rus- 
sian frontier, and received those who came, and 
took charge of transporting them in colonies to 
this country. Three years ago he visited these 
colonies in Missouri, Dako!ta, and elsewhere. 
For the same purpose he has visited Palestine 
and Egypt; and because he was now working 
for their welfare he has been expelled from 
Russia. 


....We will never admit that it 1s the position 
of the Episcopa) Church that no Protestants be- 
long to ‘‘the Church” except Epiecopalians. And 
yet there are Episcopalians who all claim that 
the term, ‘*the Church” implies as their own. 
Here is a Chicago Episcopalian paper saying 
of the Congregational body : 

“ Being without the historical and organized 
Church, their bonds of unity are chiefly ia these 
abstract theological statements which are continu- 
ally changing and presenting themselves in the form 
of new issues and divisions.” 

We would like to know who put Congregation- 
alists, and so Presbyterians and Methodists and 
Baptists and Lutherans (but nct Roman Catho- 
lics, for they have the succession of b.shops) 
“without the historical and organized Churcb.” 


..In 1870 Princeton Theological Seminary 
had 118 students, and Union 117. In 1885 
Princeton had 146 and Union 144. This year 
Princeton ran up to 152 and Union fell to 121, 
due to a failure of the funds at Union to supply 
scholarships to students. The total number of 
students in the seven Presbyterian seminaries 
was 437 in 1870. In 1886 there are 623 in twelve 
seminarier. Princeton’s endowment is $200,090 
more than Union’s, but Union's real estate be- 
ing in the city, is worth $400,000 more than 
Princeton's. 


..The doctors have an instrument called a 
plethysmograph, which measures the expendi- 
ture of mental force in thinking. Putting one’s 
arm ou it, it will record the depletion of blood 
which goes to the brain when it is actively ex- 
ercised. It will tell which a man reads the 
easier, Latin or Greek. Wedon’t remember that 
we have seen any account of its being adopted 


only one new subscriber, of course our‘list 
would be doubled, and we would be able— 
which is of more interest to our readers— 
to expend more money on the paper, and 
increase its value to the reader. ‘here is 
no better time than the present to subscribe, 
and no more favorable terms could be 
asked for than the following: 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 


One month.......$ .80/One year....... .8 8.00 
Three months... .756|Two years....... 5.00 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years... . 7.00 
Six months....... 1.50/Four years..... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years.... . 10.00 


OLUB RATES, 
Two subscriptions. ............+++++.2.50 each, 





Three sb nen e.. 
Four se ohexssecemenenet ee 
Five “ weavescccedicccesss ME 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of Taz INDEPENDENT? will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Taz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbe!s of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piratiop of the time paid for but if it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we sball take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue Inpz- 
PENDENT are 80 very favorable that it is a 
very easy matter to raise aclub by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering trom our Club-List, which list 
will be sent free to any person asking for it. 








READING NOTICES. 


THE HOMER LEE BANK NOTE COMPANY. 
To refute the statements made bro other bank note 








as a piece of school furniture to settle whether 
a boy is really studying or only shamming. 


... Bays The Examiner : 

“ Dr. Schaff is far from holding the view attributed 
to him, for in his published treatise he puts the date 
of “The Teaching” as about the middle of the 
second century.” 

Dr. Scheff says in his edition of ‘* The Teaching,” 
p. 122: 

“We may, therefore assign the Didache with 
some confidence to the closing years of the first 
century, say between A.D. 90 and 100, 


..A great grandson of William Carev, the 
pioneer Indian missionary, son of J. 8. Carey, 
Eeq , of Tiverton, England, has been appointed 
by the English Baptist Missionary Society to the 
charge of the mission station at Howrah, near 
Calcutta. He is the third William Carev, now 
living, who has devoted himself to Indian mis- 
sions. ‘*‘Ivstead of the fathers shall be the 
children.” 


...We go to press before getting news of the 
election in Maine. This election will give us 
our first reliable information as to what can be 
expected of the Third Party Prohibitionists 
Neal Dow’s position has been a very remarkable 
one, and ia not likely to take very many votes 

‘from the Republicans. 


..The other day a woman was burned tu 
death in a horse car, her clothes being ignited, 
probably, by sparks froma cigar, A correspond- 
ent writes to Zhe World telling how he watched 
sparks blowing off from a lighted cigarette held 
in the hand, past, several seats on the elevated 
railroad. 
== 





— 
TO OUR READERS. 


WE are now being asked to change the 
addresses of hundreds of our subscrib- 
ers, from sea shore, mountain, and 
country, back to the home address. It 
is absolutely necessary that we have 
both the present and future addresses. 
In writing, please follow about this: form: 
“* Change address of John Smith from New- 
port, R. I., to Oshkosh, Wis.” There will 
then be no delay, and our clerks will be 
saved needless vexation. 

We request those of our subscrib- 
ers whose subscriptions are about to 
expire to do us the kindnes3 tu ask 
some fof their friends to subscribe with 
them. If each subscriber were to send us 





that their work only wiil be ted by the 
New York Stock Exchange, atten ~N is m called t ri to Ly 
advertisement of the Homer Lee 
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PHOTOGRAPAS, 


THERE are photographs, and there are photograpbm 
every where, all sizes and fesctiptious. f one cares 
for the very bent 





on 8 and water colors, ‘The city is now full of coun- 
try visitors, and more are coming ey can do no 
better than ‘to take home some of Sarony’s work. His 
studiois at 87 Unien Square. 





AMERIOAN excellence in in the manufaciure of bicy- 
cles is waking iteel: felt abroad. Ip Birmin 


industries 
Britain could not nave pas a better compliment to 
machines than 
by choosinw for a name a word which 16 so familisr to 
wheelmen ali over tne a . and in every respect 
American.—Boston Herald, 


A NEW GAME, 


Mr. ©, F. A. Hiwgrons,of 29 and 81 Park oe, 
dealer ip games of a}! sorts, has called facq atten tee 
tothe new game called Aerial Lawn Rac 
rules for the game have been published by % m cae 
will be sent to any person us upon application tob ble. 





Moet of our readers may ay Dotjoe the ad vert’ nt 
of M1. M. G. Palmer, Portland, Me. Mr. Palmeris an 
enterprising and successfu) mierchant—the proprietor 
of one of the most el oe stor¢s in the couptry 
—doing 2 large business inthe city where he 
and has also a la over the connie carried 
on by correspondenc —}. 


2. 
faithfully and honestly attend 
Bee advertisement. ¥. rh Sian an rior bar 





FROM OxPTAIN TD THE HONORABLE 
ALISTAIR HAY, 
8d Battalion Black Watch, Royal High- 
landers, , 
(SECOND SON OF THE EARL OF KINNOULL. ), 
Duspuse { CASTLE, 3 
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School and College. 


EpvucationaL interests were most woefully 

neglected in Rome during the papal régime, but 
since the eternal city has been opened to polit- 
ical and religious liberty, both the Government 
of Italy and the evangelical denominations have 
effected wonderful improvement iu this regard. 
Before 1870 elementary instruction was imparted 
only in private schools, and nowhere in Italy 
was the percentage of illiterates larger. The 
Italian Government at once took the matter in 
hand, andin 1870-71 established fourteen free 
schools with forty-four classes and fifty-eight 
teachers for boys, and eight echools, wish twen- 
ty-nine classes and thirty six lady teachers for 
giris, The total number of pupils was 3,750. In 
addition to these,twenty two elementary schools, 
seventeen evening and Sunday schools were or- 
gapvized in the same year, and afforded instruc- 
tion to nearly 2,500 older boys and girls. The 
free evening school was also established for 
workingmen, with an attendance of 148. These 
schools have developed wonderfully. At present 
there are sixteen free schools for boys with 150 
classes, 180 teachers, 6,144 pupils; eighteen 
schools for giris, and 151 classer, 202 teachers, 
and 4,987 pupils, The combined city schools 
have pow an attendance of 11,131, The evening 
and Sunday schools, i. ¢., for secular instraction, 
stand bigh in the favor of the people, and last 
year had an attendance of 5,477. Up to 1875 all 
these schouls were entirely free, but in tha: year, 
for a number of reasons, two schools, one for 
boys and ove for girls, were turned into pay 
schools. These have an attendance of nearly 
400, mostly the children of wealthier parents. 
In the same year the city officials established 
also kindergartens, and other schools for the 
smaller children, Side by side with this work 
of the Government, the evangelical spirit of 
Protestantism established free religious schools, 
especialiy was this done by the Waldensians and 
the Free Church, who were soou followed by the 
Baptiste, Methodists, and others engaged in 
the Gospel work in Kome. To counteract these 
influences of the State, and of Protestantism, the 
Church of Rome began also to establish schools. 
During the days of Pius IX, but little was done, 
but since the enthronement of Leo XIII, a 
change of policy was inaugurated. In 1883 the 
present Pope placed himself at the head of the 
whole movement, and get apart several hundred 
thousand france for this purpose. As a conse- 
quence, already in 1884 the clerical party had 
thirty schools and 3,000 pupils, the majority of 
these, however, being girls. The pupils are re- 
ceived mainly from the city school, and asmall 
proportion from the Protestant. Especially has 
the Waldensian Church suffered by this policy, 
and has been compelled to close one school en- 
lirely, which formerly had an attendance of 
from eighty to 100, 





----The Annual Report o° the Jobn F. Slater 
. Fund for 1886 comes to us, printed at the Hamp- 
ton Normal School Press. Tue Fund given was 
one million dollars, The trustees are ex-Presi- 
dent Hay-s, Chief Justice Waite, Daniel C, Gil- 
mav, Morris K, Jesup, John A. Stewart, Wil- 
liam E. Dodge, Senator Coiquiti,Prof. James B. 
Boyce, and Phillips Brooks, The agent is Dr. 
Atticus G. Haygood, the must active worker 
from the South for the education of the Negroes, 
The reports are uniformly favorable to the pro- 
gress of industrial education, for which this 
fund is employed. For the last year the appro- 
priations were $30,000, of which Hampton Inati- 
tute got $2,000; Shaw University, Raleigh, N. 
C., avd Spelman Female Academy, Atlanta, 
$1,800 each; Atlanta University, Claflin Univer- 
sity, Orangeburg, 8. C., Clarke University, At- 
lante, and Talladega College, Ala., $1,400 each ; 
Fisk University, Nashvile, $1,800; Le Moyne 
Institute, Mempbie, $1,200; Central Teunessee 
College, Nashville, $1,100; LeLand Universi:y, 
New Orleans, Mt. Herman Female Seminary, 
Clinton, Mise., Roger Willams University, 
Nashville, and Tougaloo University, Mies., 
$1,000 each; and smaller amounts to fifteen 
other institutions. The amount appropriated 
for next year is $40,010. 


...»-Dr, Mendenball, of the scientific depart- 
ment of the Signal Service Bureau, who spent 
three years in organizing the polytechnic depart- 
ment of the old University of Japan and Tokio, 
has accepted the presidency of the Rose Poly- 


technic Institute at Terre Haute, Indiana, Dr. 
Mendenhall succeeds the late Dr. Coarles O. 
Thompson. The school was founded by the late 
Chauocey Rose, and 18 in a most flourishing 
condition. 


++. We have the catalogue of De Land Academy 
and college, at DeLand, Fla., founded by the 
Hop. H. A. DeLand, of Fairport, N.Y. The 
academic department is in operation, and the 


college department is waiting to be developed. 
It is well organized, and has forty academic 
students, besides those of a lower grade, The 
term opens Oct. 13:b. 


.-.»The Rev. A. 8. Isaacs, Pb.D., editor of the 


Jewish Messenger, has been appointed to the 


chair of Hebrew in the New York University. 
He graduated from the University fifteen years 
ago, and pursued his studies for several years in 
the best Rabbinic schools abroad. 





Personalities, 


...- Louis of Bavaria’s most superb castle un- 
doubtedly was the Chiemerr Lake residence, 
that he so delighted in and which is still incom- 
plete. Asingle room io it, the little smoking 
room, is a gem of an apartment that cost over 
a hundred thousand dollars. It has one win- 
dow only, the embrasure filled by a sofa of white 
satin, upon which are worked sylvan scenes of 
exquisite beauty beloved by the King. The writ- 
ing table is pale blue velvet and porcelain. Two 
Sévres candlesticks and several small porcelain 
groups of priceless value give it an air asif it had 
been used but yesterday. In this room the 
tabler, the chimney piece, the frames of mirrors 
and tapestries are all of painted and eculptured 
china. The folding doors have four china panele» 
each framed by blue china, surrounded by golden 
arabesques, and into each panel is painted a deli- 
cate figure representing one of the seasons on 
one door, one of the elements on the other. 
This was one of a suite of nineteen apartments. 





.--»Those who have visited Rome will recol- 
lect the famous statue of Marcus Aurelius, con- 
sidered One of the greatest equestrian statues 
of the world (although, by the by, it is not as 
large as life), situated on the Piazzi di Campi- 
doglio. It bas now been removed from the open 
air to the Capitol Museum, and a copy set up in 
its place, that the eye may not lose so familiar 
and Leauiful an adcrnment, [tis a curious 
fact that the Roman civic authority still send 
annually to the great Church of 8t. Juhn Later- 
an a great bunch of flowers, in acknowledge- 
ment that that church owns the statue, and can 
control its situauon, Toe custom originated in 
the year 1538, 


....For one year (according to frequent state- 
ments) after Richard Wagner's decease, Mme. 
Wagner fasted from meat, left her room rarely, 
and exc!uded even her immediate family. When 
the period of rehearsals for the resent Bayreuth 
Festival came she at once emerged from her se- 
clusion and busied herself most actively in 
making every detail of the performances what 
she knew her husband would have desired. She 
did not Jeave the theater,over and over again un- 
til daylight,and sat bour after hour on the stage. 
directing or consulting. She bas a suite of 
rooms in the Suilding, that she frequently used. 


..-.An incorrect statement crept into Tue In- 
OEPENDENT about the parentage of the poet to 
orator Robert Y. Hayne, who was uncle, and not 
father, of the poet. Robert Y. Hayne was the 
first Mayor of Charleston, who made the office 
more than a position of honor. He watched so 
carefully over the affairr, riding about the city 
on horseback to see that the streets were clean 
and everything in proper condition, that they 
made the office asalaried one. He was afterwards 
governor and senator. Paul H. Hayne’s father 
had the same name, and was a younger brother 
of the antagonist of Webster. He died a cap- 
tain in thearmy. The poet’s mother was Miss 
MacEthennie, of Edisto Island, 


... Inventors are not always successful, even 
if they are men of wealth and station, and can 
push their devices. Take, for instance, the late 
Sir John Andersop, who effected a change in 
machines for making artillery, controlled by the 
British Government, which reduced the cost of 
making bullets from a dollar twenty-five to 
eleven cents per thousand, and of bayonets 
from one dollar and eighty-seven to sixty-two 
cents each. But he never made anything out of 
it beyond bis salary of $6,000 a year, and was 
not so much as pensioned for his acuteness, al- 
though the value of his service was much talked 
of for years. . 


-»»»How many musical people, who thiak 
themselves well-posted in the records of the art, 
will feel any interest in hearing that John Tem- 
pleton is dead? Yet Templeton was a great man 
in his day—a magnificent singer, with a splendid 
tenor, the associate of Malibran, the rival of 
Braham, and an artist of the first rank in every 
way. Ali musical dictionaries refer to him 
suitably. He was eighty-five years old. 


..--[t is said that when Prince Bismarck goes 
to Gastein he always stays on the upper floor of 
an old haberdasher’s shop adjoining the Bade- 
schloss, There is a little garden attached to 
the house, and here in a tent the Iron Chancellor 
sits for hours with his favorite dog, the Reichs- 
hund crouching at his feet. 


...-The Queen of Spain’s fondness for her 
baby son 1s much talked of in the capital. She 
is now at La Granja, and spends many hours 
sitting with the child on her lap or near her. 


...-Mr. Labouchere says he is anxious for Sir 
George Trevelyan to remain out of Parliament 
long enough to write the second volume of his 
life of Charles James Fox. 


....The Empress Eugenie has been spending 
several weeks in the Isle of Wight and will not 
visit the Continent this year. _Her spirits and 
health are guod at present. 


....-Mr. and Mrs, Thomas Bailey Aldrich will 
visit Russia before leaving Europe. 


z sbbie. 


....Wonder if the sea serpent cou'd swallow 
all the stories thas are told about him? 


..--The following words, if spelt backward 
or forward, are the same: “Name no one 
man.” 


..A clergyman was telling a marvelous 
story, when his little girl said: ‘* Now, Pa, is 
is that true, or is it only preaching?” 


...-A man may read law and become a law- 
yer; he may study medicine and be called a 
doctor ; but if he wants to be a blacksmith he 
must work at his trade. 


...-Explicit directions.— Young Man (driving 
with young girl): ‘‘I say, farmer, how can I get 
back to vhe village the quickest way?” Farmer: 
‘* Well, you might ruo your horse.” 


...-'*Who brayed there?” asked a member of 
the Canadian House of Commons of the persons 
who were trying, by interruption, to silence 
him. ‘It was an echo,” retorted a voice, 


...“If you can’t keep awake,” aid a parson 
to one of bis hearers, *‘when you are drowsy, 
why don’t you take snuff?” ‘I think,” was the 
shrewd reply, ‘‘the snuff should be pat into the 
sermon.” 


-.--Omaha man: ‘‘ Came by way of 8t. Louis, 
eh? Anytoing new down there?” Chicago 
man: **Nothing that I heard of except thar 
they are getting up a corporation for the pre- 
vention of premature burials.” Omaha man: 
* Well, I suppose it is ratoer difficult to tell 
whetber a St, Louis man is alive or not.” 


....‘* Was your busband on the stand yester, 
day?” asked a lawyer of a woman, in a case in 
which busband and wife were witnesses, ‘ No,” 
she answered, with a snap, “he wasn’ton the 
stand. He was on the set, That’s the kind of 
a man he is, whenever there is anything to set 
op, from a satin sofa to the top rail of a worm 
fence.” 


...-A barrister, noticing that the court had 
gone to sleep, stopped short in the middle of 
his speech. The sudden silence awoke the 
judges, and the lawyer gravely resumed: ‘* As I 
remarked yesterday, my lords”—— The puz- 
zled judges stared at each other, as though they 
half believed they bad been asleep since the pre- 
vious day. 


.»».Two ladies got in a horse car and two 
young men sat near. One man gave his seat at 
once to the elderly lady; the other kept his 
place. His friend asked him—disguising it, 
however, in German—why he did not give his 
place to the young lady. He answered in the 
same language, ‘** Because she is not pretty 
enough.” But after a little reflection, he rose 
and surrendered his seat, The Jady took it, and 
thanked him—in German! 


....-The modern rage for abbreviations, espe- 
cially in the names of societies (says the Free- 
man) was strikingly exemplified the other day at 
a certain woman’s prayer meeting. One of the 
sisters, who is very much ipterested in the Wo. 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society, the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, and the Woman’s Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union, prayed fer- 
vently, with a charming certainty that sbe 
would be understood: ‘‘O, Lord, bless the W. 
C.T. U., the W. F. M.8., the W. H. M.8., and 
the W. E. and I. U.!” 


..."* I’ve seen a wooden Injun,” said a little 
girl as she returned from Sunday-school, * but 
what on earth is a wooden Jew?” *' A wooden 
Jew!’’ repeated father and mother both in one 
breath, ‘‘I never heard of such a thing.” ‘* Well 
you would if you bad been to our Sunday-school 
this morning.” ‘ Who talked about a wooden 
Jew at your Sunday-school?” asked the mother, 
“The superintendent. He said: ‘I would 
rather be good than bed, wooden Jew?” Then 
her mother gave her a serious ta)king to. 
Bhe forgave, her, however ; and, reader, wouldn’t 
you? 


.-.-A Boston physician was called out of a 
sound slumber the other night to answer the 
telephone. ‘“‘ Hello! what is it?” he asked, lit- 
tle pleased at the idea of leaving bis comfortable 
bed. ‘Baby is crying, doctor. What shall I 
do?” came across the wire. “Oh! perhaps it’s 
a pin,” suggested the doctor, recognizing the 
voice of a young mother, one of his patients. 
**No,” was the reply, ‘I’m sure it can’t be that.” 
‘** Perhaps he has the colic,” returned the doctor, 
with well simulated solicitude. ‘‘No, I don’t 
think so,” replied the anxious mother, “he 
doesn’t act that way.” ‘Then perhaps he’s hun- 
gry,” said the doctor, as alast resort. ‘‘Oh! 
T’ll see,” came across the wire; and then all was 
still. The doctor went back to bed and was soon 
asleepagain. About half anzhour afterward he 
was again awakened by the violent ringing of 
the telephone bell. Jumping out of bed and 
placing the receiver to his ear, he was cheered 
: by the following message: ‘ You are right, doc- 
tor; baby was hungry.” 








Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


BARROWS, Wit.1am, called to St. Clair, Pa. 

BEATON, Davin, Newfoundland, called to Ver- 
moptville, Mich, 

BINGHAM, Easert B., Woodstock, Conn., re- 
signs, ; 

BOSWELL, J. O., Hillsdale College, accepts call 
to Filer City, Mich. 

BRAINERD, Epwarp R, Sherbrooke, P. Q., 
will remove to Southern California, on ac- 
count of the ill health of his wife. 

BRISTOL, Coxman, accepts call to Illiai, Tl. 

BURT,, Enocn H., invited to remain at Cadil- 
lac, Mich., for a year. 


BUILER, Davin E., died recently in Madison, 
Ga, 


— A. H., closes hie labors in Cresco, 
a. 





CRATHERN, C. F., ord., in Mason, N. H. 
o-* Cuarues H., ord. in Summer Hill, 


DOBSON, G. A., accepts call to Holdrege 
Neb. 

DOBSON, J. A., called to Tolono, III. 

DeWOLFE, C. H., Cedar Rapids, Ia,, accepts 
call to Greeley, Col. 

DUTTON, A. I., inst. in Royalton, Vt. 

EATON. Cynus 8., Hazen, accepts call to Siloam 
Springs, Ark. 

ae “ete GronceE W., ord. iv Fredericksburg, 
a, 


FISK, 8. §8., Santa Barbara, accepts call to 
Santa Kura, Cal. 

FRAZEE, Joun H., Frankliv, N. Y.. resigns. 

FULLER, Jonaruan K., Bakersfield, Vt., with- 
diaws bis resiguatwn. 

GEORGE, Wi.u14m, Zeegong, Burmah, died re- 
cently. 

HARWOOD, J. H., accepts cali to San Diego, 
Cal., to engage in missionary work. 

HODGKINSON, T., Waterloo ch., Liverpool, 
accep's cail to St. John’s, Newfcundland. 

HOFFMAN, E. A., accepts call to Grafton and 
Belden, O, where he has preached since 
April. 

HOLDEN, C. H., Humboldt Park, Ill,, resigns. 

KIMBALL, C. H., Manchester, N. H., accepts 
call to Holyoke, Mass. 

KIRKPATRICK, J. A., Greensburg, Ind., re- 
signs. 

LAWRENCE, W. M, D.D, Chicago, IIl., called 
to First cb,, Binghampton, N. Y. 

LEAVELL, Wiiu14m H., Brighton, Maas., re- 
signs. 

LITCH, J. Lincoun, Marion, Mass., resigns to 
go 10 Presbyterian ch., Norristown, Pa, 

I. OVE, A. L., Princeton, Mass., called to Ply- 
mouth Ch.,, 84. Louis, Mo. 

MARSHALL, F C., Brant, Wis., will spend a 
year in Morgan Park Seminary. 

MERRICK, 8. G., ord. in Gaines, N. Y. 

MILLS, B. Fay, evangelist, West Rutland, Vt., 
removes to South Orange, N, J. 

McKEEVER, i. W., Allegan, accepts call to Lud- 
ington, Mich. 

PALMER, H. A., East Delavan, Wis., resigns., 

PERRY, Grorce PoweL., ord., at Westerly 

I 


PIERSON, T. J., Diamond Springs, accepts 
call to Strong City and Elmdale, Kan. 

ROGERS, Epwin E., inst. in East Hardwick, 
Vt. 


SCHAFF, J. B., Shelbyville, Ind., accepts call 
to Toledo, O, 

VAN NORDEN, Caries, North ch., Spring- 
field, Mase., resigns. 

VAN WAGNER, ALLEN J., Janesville, Wis., 
called to Millard Ave. ch., Chicago, Ill. 

WOODHULL, JounA, Baiting Hollow, N. Y., 
called to Miadlefield, Mass, 

WHITE, Grorce H., Chester Center, Ia., re- 
sigus. 

YAGER, GRranviLue, Townsend, Mass., resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


COYNER, J. M., removes to Pasadema, Cal. 

EELLS, W. W., died recently in Allegheny, Pa., 
aged 75. 

ENGSTROM, G. B., called to Waveland, Ind. 

HIGGENS, Wm., removes from Marion, Ind., to 
Oberlip, O 

McGOGNEY, A. Z., Cornelisville, Pa., called to 
Peoria, Iil. 

McVAY, Homer, removes to Ferris, Ill. 

MEESE, D. J., Sandusky, accepts a call to First 
ch., Mansfield, O. 

MOREY, H. M., Geneva, N. Y., accepts call to 
Marshall, Mich. 

WEISS, 8. W., Havana, N. Y., resigns. 

TULLEY, D., D.D., Oswego, N. Y., called to 
Media, Pa. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BEAULIEU, C.H., accepts call to St. John’s 
ch., Mason City, Ia. 

CARPENTER, J. T., Newtown, accepts call to 
Roxborough, Penn. 

DYER, H. C., Quincy, removes to Mt, Carmel, 
Ul. 


HATCH, W. A., St. Joseph, accepts temporary 
charge of St. Jude’s, Monroe, Mo. 

HOLST, J. R., Menelon, accepts call to Wyom- 
ing and Farmington, Il. 

JEFFREYS, Henry Scorr, accepts call to Santa 
Monica (Cal,), and adjacent missions, 

JOIE, Cuanues W., Monroe, Conn., accepts call 
to East Hampton, Mass. 

MARES, ALEXANDER, died recently, in Wythe- 
ville, Va. 

SHEPARD, P.L., removes to Clinton, Conn, 

SPALDING, 8., died at Sturgis, Mich., recently, 
aged 88. 
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Financial, 


J.C. AYER CO. OF LOWELL, MASS. 
AND THE CANADIAN CUSTOMS. 


The differences between J. C. Ayer Co. | 
of Lowell, Mass., and the Canadian customs 
officials which culminated some months 
since in tne seizure of a large amount of J. 
C. Ayer Co’s goods and the infliction ofa 
heavy penalty, were recently brought more 
prominently before the public by articles in 
the Montreal newspapers and by one of the 
New York city dailies, which published a 
telegram from Montreal, charging that a 
person in the interest of J. C. Ayer Co. 
had offered one of the customs officials a 
bribe of $10,000 to deliver to him the books 
of J. C. Ayer Co. in his possession. This 
sericus charge was, however, promptly and 
effectually refuted by D. MacMaster, 
Queen’s Counsel and Member of Parliament. 

We were led to make inquiries into this 
now somewhat famous case, aud the further 
we investigated it the more convinced we 
became of the injustice of the claim agains; 
J. C. Ayer Co., and it is a pleasure as well 
as a duty to state the fact. 

A short history of the case is given in 
the following letter, and its statements are 
vouched for by private papers and docu- 
ments in our hands. 


PusLisuEens INDEPENDENT, New York. 

Gentlemen: We beg to acknowledge with 
thanke, due receipt of your kind letter of the 
27th inst., enclosing newspaper slips relating to 
our little matter of difference with the Canadian 
Customs, and we gratefully appreciate your 
offer to publish a statement from us, Mr. Mac- 
Master's published letter addressed to the Police 
Magistrate, copy of which you sent us, states 
the facta correctly as to the Walters arrest, 
and bis accuser’s charge, and the copy of our 
letter to Mr. Ryan, Collector of Customs, Mon- 
trea}, enclosed herewith, covers all we think it 
necessary to say concerning their extraordinary 
attempt to manufacture public opirion. 

As to the origin of our troubles with the Cus- 
toms department, the facts are these: For 
twenty six years we shipped in bulk to Canada 
certain liquid-syrups which formed the bases 
of our Cherry Pectoral and Sarsaparilla ; and 
there completed the manufacture, bottled, wrap- 
ped and fully prepared the goods for market in 
the Dominion. The liquids shipped as above 
mentioned being invoiced at a price covering 
cost of materials and of manufacture. The Cus- 
toms authorities made frequent examinations, 
and fully understood the nature of the articles. 
They received our entries and duties without 
objection of any kind until 1888, when 
they imposed an additional tax of 
$1.90 per imperial gallon, which we paid 
on all subsequent shipments. Finally, through 
the collusion of two or three former employés, 
Persons whom we had discharged, with certain 
Parties in Canada, a scheme was planned which 
led to seizure, without previous notice, of our 
goods in Canada, amounting to about $84,000 
in May 1845, with a demsnd that we shouid 
&mend our entries, and make them upon a basis 
of our price for the goods per dozen in the 
states, paying thereon 50 per cent duties, and a 





fine in addition amounting to 50 per cent, of the 
entire duties for several years importations; a 
proposition, which we, of course, respectfully 
declined. 

As to the legality of this claim, we can only 
say that neither curselves nor our counsel have 
been able to find any law by which it can be 
sustained, and as to ite justice we are willing to 
let the public judge whether or not the whole 
transaction, from first to last, has been prompted 
by the cupidity of parties interested pecuniarily 
in the spoils of confiscation, or by motives of 
revenge, rather than in the interest of right. 

Very respectfully, 
J. C. AvER Co. 

For twenty-six years: J. C. Ayer Co. 
imported into Canada ingredients in the 
form of syrups and liquids for the manufae. 
ture of their proprietary medicines—com- 
pleting the manufacture at a factory estab- 
lished by them there. The duties were 
assessed according to law, and regularly 
paid, the law reading that ‘‘ the appraiser or 
the Collector of Customs, as the case may 
be, shall, by all reasonable ways and means 
in his or their power, ascertain, estimate, 
and appraise the true and fair market value 
and wholesale price, any invoice or affida- 
vit thereto to the contrary. notwithstand- 
ing. of the goods at the time of exporta- 
tion, and in the principle markets of the 
country, whence the same have been im- 
ported irto Canada, and the proper weights, 
meacures, or Uther quantities, and the fair 
market valus or wholesale price of every of 
them, as the case requires.” 

Now, the only value the syrups or liquids 
had was the value of the separate ingredients 
together with the labor; there was no other 
‘*market value,” there was no other 
‘* wholesale price”; there was simply the 
same duty to pay as if the ingredients had 
been imported in their natural: state, plus 
the labor of compounding. It was in no 
sense a finished article. The Canadian 
Customs officials now wish to enforce duties 
upon the ‘‘ market value,” the ‘‘ wholegale 
price” of the medicines as they are sold in 
the states—less the cost of ingredients 
supp‘ied and Jabor performed in Canada— 
in other words, they propose {to assess 
duties upon, not the actual thing imported 
into Canada, but upon an article completed 
after importation. The article imported 
acquired, after its completion in Canada, 
a much greater value than the bare cost of 
the ingredients and labor, on account of the 
extended reputation the completed article 
has for efficacy in cures, and especially 
when labelled with the name ‘‘ Ayer” The 
J. C. Ayer Co. are quite right in objecting 
to paying an import duty onthe value of 
their good name. 

It is scarcely necessary t> add, that the 
J. C. Ayer Co. propose to test the legality 
of the seizure of their goods. Meanwhile 
we do not believe that a firm justly enjoy- 
ing the reputation they do for probity and 
honorable business dealing have knowingly 
violated any law or taken unjust advantage 
of the absence of any law, and further, we 
do not believe that any fair minded man 
will so believe. 





MR. COE’S ADDRESS. 


Tne address of Mr. George 8. Coe, Presi- 
dent of the American Exchange National 
Bank, of this city, at the recent Bankers’ 
Convention held in Boston—which we pub- 
lished in ful two or three weeks since—has 
since been printed in pamphlet form. The 
title of the address is ‘‘ The Kea! Service 
tbat Banks Render to Commerce, and How 
They DoIt.” Mr. Coe has one advantage 
over many bankers, in that, while he is fa- 
miliar with the business routine of bank- 
ing, and is at the head of alarge banking 
institution in this city, he is also a scientific 
thinker in regard to the great principles of 
political economy, including those that ap- 
ply to the whole subject of commercial ex- 
changes, and the relation of banks thereto, 
and withal has an unusual aptness and ac- 
curacy in the statement of his views. He 
thus combines a large experience in bank- 
ing with the skill of the trained scholar. 
He never speaks without baving something 
to say, and what he says is quite sure to be 
well said. 

We regard his recent address as among 
the best of his many excellent addresses 
delivered at different times before the 
American Bankers’ Association. The pam- 
phlet ought to be widely distributed, and 
especially it ought to go into the hands of 





every banker, every Congressman, and 
every member of a state legislature through- 
out the entire country. The silver men and 
the blatant greenbackers would, upon a 
careful reading of this pamphlet, find in it 
ideas which they greatly need to ponder, 
and which, if inwardly digested, might be 
of practical service to them. They would 
discover that real money is a commodity 
that has value in itself and in its uses, 
aside from its use as a measure of value, 
and a medium of exchange, and that, as 
such, it is the product of labor, and, as a 
matter of convenience, employed to facil!- 
tate all the exchanges of commerce. The 
man who does not start with this funda- 
mental idea in regard to money, is sure to 
be wrony in his ideas with regard to money. 
To be wrong here is to open the way for 
all sorts of heresies in finance. Mr. Coe 
hence sets out with aclear and terse state- 
ment in regard to money and what it does. 

The relation between banks and their 
customers, while involving the use of 
money to a certain extent, creates a cur- 
rency in the form of bank checks, which, 
though not money in the strict sense, prac- 
tically answers i's purpose, and dispenses 
with the direct use of money, especially 
in the larger transactions oftrude. ‘* These 
checks,” says Mr. Coe, ‘are essentially 
currency, because their money value in 
property has by them been imade current 
in commerce. The sume property moving 
on to its next destination, may be there 
again divided and subdivided and sold or 
started further onward with like results; 
and as it goes forward from bank to bank 
and from place to place and is drawn upon, 
it creates new currency, at the same time, 
by its proceeds at every subsequent station, 
discharging that which it had created be- 
fore, until the port of foreign export has 
been reached, when it finally becomes the 
subject of a foreign check or draft at the 
equivalent in the world’s money, and thus 
discharges all the currency it left behind 
it. In all this progress there is no legiti- 
mate room for dislocation or change of 
measure, but to be natural and free all must 
be uniform througbout.” 

The bank check, resulting from the busi- 
ness of banking, is written in the terms of 
money, and has behind it the property 
whcese exchangeale value is computed and 
expressed in these terms, and this value it 
transfers from hand to hand until the 
property reaches its final destination. 
Hence the importance that the money 
referred toin a bank check, whether in 
domestic or foreign trade, should be real 
money, and that wherever the check goes, 
the money referred to should be essentially 
the same thing and mean the same thing. 
It should, in fact, be gold, by whatever 
monetary title designated, since gold is the 
money of the commercial world. Mr. Coe 
in his address brings out this point with 
great distinctness and clearness. 

We have not space for further comment 
upon this admirable address, avd will only 
add the expression of our hope that its 
appearance in pamphlet form will secure 
for it an extended reading among the 
people. It contains a mass of financial 
principles with which the public mind can- 
not be made too familiar. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue temporary stringency that was ex- 
perienced in the money market in the early 
part of the week has passed away, and the 
available supply of money has been more 
than enough to meet the necessities of bor- 
rowers at nominal figures. Money is rap- 
idly being absorbed into the channels of 
profitable employment, which has caused 
the activity there is in mercantile and com- 
mercial circles. This is not the result of 
speculative activity, but rather the healthy 
expansion of legitimate business and the 
establishment of a firm confidence in the 
general outlook and prosperity of the 
future. The demand for currency from the 
interior is still large, but the banks are in a 
much easier condition than for some time 
past, and while stil: conservative in mak- 
ing loans, have shown more disposition to 
accommodate borrowers at the ruling rate 
6 per cent. Speculation in all departments 
has continued moderate, and hence the de- 
mand from that quarter has not been urg- 
ent, but the large volume of trade in prog- 





ress has resulted in a good demand from 
mercantile borrowers. Call loans at the 
Stock Exchange have fluctuated between 4 
and 6 per cent. Commercial paper has 
been in better demand. First-class in- 
dorsed bills, with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have been taken at 6 per cent. dis- 
count, four months at 6, and good single- 
named paper at 6@9 per cent. 

STOCK MARKET. 


The quiet temper of the stock market 
has not apparently affected values, as they 
have generally shown a hardening tenden- 
cy. The railroad situation has developed 
no new feature of special significance, buy 
the prevailing influences are almost wholly 
of a favorable character, and from all di- 
rections traffic reports are most encourag- 
ing. The Western Union has passed its 
quarterly dividend, but the management 
has clearly foreshadowed this event, and 
the conservative policy that it indicates has 
strengthened the stock. The menacing at- 
titude of some of the prominent operators, 
has acted as a check to a more active 
market, as one seems to be watching the 
other, and both being afraid to take the 
initiatory step. 


UNITED STATES BONDS, 


The demand for governments has shown 
anincreass, which resulted in a slight ad- 


vance. The closing quotations were as fol- 
lows: 
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BANK 8TOOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 


Bti, Asked, Bid. Asked, 
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Bank STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
Jity banks was increased last week $718 650 
and it now amounts io $7,634.075. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease in 
loans of $1,474,800, ap increase in specie 
of $2,907,100, a decreace in legal tenders of 
$2.248 300, a decrease in net deposits of 
$243,400, and a decrease in circulation of 
$1,200. The following table gives figures 
in detail: 





Legals Net 

Banks, Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits, 
New York. .@11,060,000 2,170,000 846),000 Bi) 220,000 
Manh'n Co. 6,971,000 1,596,000 194.000 8,692,000 
Merchants’. 6,440,900 1,445,600 899.600 7,021,500 
Mechanics’. 8,459,000 1,644,000 810,000 7,184,000 
America,... 11,846,300 1,782,600 429,200 «= -9,416,900 
Phenix..... 2,776,000 676,000 8,000 2,600,000 
ES 8,909,800 8,85 800 220,000 1) 615.600 
Tradesm'n'’s 2,491,300 282,700 248.800 2,028,600 
Fulton...... 1,861,600 861,300 111,700 1,661,800 
Chemical... 18,015,000 8,261,000 816,400 =: 32,546,500 
Mer. Exch,, 8,010,200 641,20 281,500 = 8,340.89 
Gallatin..... 6,479,800 1,246,206 868.00 6,511,700 
B'tcb & Dro. 1,842,100 350,800 116,500 1,819,500 
Mech & Tra. 1,496,006 101,000 224,00 1,668.00 
Greenwich., 1,191,500 118,200 121,100 1,170,400 
Lea. Manuf. 8,464,500 651,700 227,100 2,886 40 
Bev'nth W'd = 1,168,200 803,500 4.60 ~=1, 162,200 
St’teof N.Y. 3,884,500 623,000 258.800 8,511,000 
Am. Ex....... 16,346,000 1,856,000 998,000 18,565,000 
Commerce., 18,973,800 1,904,800 1,6548% 13,867,100 
Broadway 6,287,700 % 8,500 157,200 4,615,100 
Mercantile.. 6,278,800 = 1,261,100 426,000 6,751,300 
Pacific...... 2,244,400 602,300 182,10 2,652,600 
Republic.... 7,048,900 —1,820,60 837,690 7,450,200 
Chatham.... 4,448,600 963,409 256,200 = 4,751,700 
People’s..... 1,764,710 270,70 150,400 2,261,700 
N. America. 38,098,800 49,000 153.800 8,543,500 
Hanover.... 9,038,800 2,549,700 266,300 10,107,990 
Irving...... 8,122,000 674,200 28,100 8, 056.000 
Citizene’ 2,610,100 820,300 157,800 2,500,649 
Nassau. 2,564,700 220,790 263,500 2.833.900 
Market.,.... 3,009,100 558,20 179,890 2,683,000 
Bt. Nicholas 1,782,200 161,000 59,700 1,437.300 
Shoe & Lea. 2,988,000 679,000 195,000 8,104.0 0 
Corn Exch. 5,745,000 630,000 299,000 4,783,000 
Continental. 4,756,800 503,240 6,514.309 
Oriepta)..... 1,980, 100 151,500 263,800 1,900, 10 0 
Imp & Tra. 19,367,700 4,070,100 —9.003,400 21,556,900 
Park......-- 17,860,20 4,905,700 1,829,900 21,849,000 - 
North River 1,886,000 94,000 151,000 2,012,000 
East River.. 1,201,700 175,600 73,300 939,000 
Fourth Nat. 15,819.00) 8,312,500 742,500 «= 16,182,810 
Central Nat. 8,291,000 1,727,000 875.000 9,010,000 
Second Nat. 8,130,000 728.000 158,000 8.660,000 
Ninth Nat.. 4,734,800 792.700 291,300 

First Nat’l.. 18,026,100 6,073,000 623,500. 18,970,600 
Third Nat.. 4,722,700 1,158,100 809,700 4,980,100 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,434,400 175,400 123,900 =: 1,247,100 
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Bowery..... 2,348,600 178,100 893,000 42, 25,80 
N.Y.County 2.340,0w 490,000 239.000 2,797,000 
Ger.-Amer... 2,443,400 456,590 164,100 2,181,200 
Ohasé....., . 3.349.300 794.900 237,000 4,182,200 
Fifth Ave.. 8,164,100 822,100 69,900 8.38.80 
German Ex, 2,229.10 260,000 8.000 2.810.000 
Germania... 2,4:60,00 162,200 406,700 2,887,6u0 
U. 8. Nat’l.. 8,727,400 1,008,400 23,100 3,924,900 
Lincoln N’l 2.458,200 433,800 231,%0 3,045,500 
Garfield Nat 1,447,300 296,700 13.560 1.564.560 
Fifth Nat... 1,2/7,10 245,300 159,400 1,434, LOC 
bk. Metrup. 3,371,500 857,200 160,900 4.032.000 
Weat Side... 1.785.500 366,800 295,500 2,242, 1¢u 
Seaboard... 1,837.80 344,000 146,640 1,948,200 
Sixth Nat’). 1,985,300 __ sa 98,200 1,945.60 
Total... .®#37, 631,800 673, 169, 400 820,91, 1, 0 8345, 708, 5u0 

Dec. ine, Dee, Dee, 

Comparisons 81,474,200 82,901,100 $2218,300 8243, 40 
Clearings for the week ending Sept. Ith... $52u,437,476 40 
do, do, do. Sept. d4th.... 425,535,545 © 
Balances for the week ending Sept. 1th... 21,565,163 40 
do. do. do. Sept. 4th.... 24,887,297 77 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The Foreign Exchange market was dull 
but firm. The posted rates for Sterling 
were unchanged until Thursday, when they 
were advanced } per cent. on the pound to 
$4.82} fo160.day bi'ls and to $4.854 for 
demand. Oo Saturday actual business was 
done at $4 813@#4.82 for 60 day bills, 
$4.844@84.85 for demand, #4 85@$4.854 
for cable transfers, and %4.80}@4 80} for 
commercial bills, Continental Exchange 
was dull. Francs were quoted at 5.25@5.24} 
for long, avd 5.213@5 214 for short sight; 
Reicbmarks at 943@944, and 95, and 
Guilders at 40@40}. 


FINANOIAL ITEM. 


The Bonds cf the City «f Providence 
offered hy Messrs. Harvey, Fisk & Sons— 
whose advertisement appears elsewhere— 
although only bearing three and a third per 
cent. interest are selling 114) and ac- 
crued interest. This speaks pretty well for 
the City of Providence. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Bilis of Exchange on Creut Britain, 
ireland, and France. 
IS8UE 


COMMERCIAT, and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 








Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 HASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT, 


SECURITIES 


ENGRAVED AND PRINTED BY 


The Homer Lee Bank Note Co., 


AND ACCEPTED BY THE 


N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


0 | er $500.000 
OG. SISt., BESS......0....0000 weve 19.880.00u 


Sept 7th. 1886 =, 191,565,000 


No connection with any other Company. 


A. S. HATCH & C0, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York stock 
Exehbange. or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 











% ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
First mortgages on improv 
Farins in Minnesota and abot 
worth trom 8 to6 times themort, . 6years in 
Sestness and no fo od Batints - tepest begins as 
draft v action uaran- 
teed. nme for circular, ref: and 


form: 
Db. D- WEBSTER. Grand Forks. Dakota. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS | & 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
; OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Eatrance through the Bank. 











City of Providence, R.I., 


3 1-2 p. c. Water Bonds. 


City of Scranton, Pa., 


4 p. c. Improvement Bonds, 


Full particulars and prices on application to 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 


v8 Nassau STREET, NEw YORK. 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 

This cOmpany is a legal depositors for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ potice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busl- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tois companys convenient depomtory tor 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 
ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARKEN, 
GEORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, UHAS. 8. SMITH, 
5. M. BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
HENRY E.LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


F. M MILLA, Pres - RANS OM, Cash 
ADAM ‘WOWELL, ice. Pres't. 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Paid-up Capital, $10¢,0u. 
New York correspondent: 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


Prompt and careful amention given to all 
correspondence. 





BAN.H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
OLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
BAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES LOW, 

WM, W. PHELPS, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 








Through the 
T s0 und and Reliab E CO. 


NVES 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE C 


FM PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN, © }-' 


—— AND  CURPLTS eseds, 


selected Ist nl faciiftion, Ab ‘arm Loans pa: 
able in Coretally Y. Unrivailed facil ee Absolute nate 
faction. 10 years’ expe josses. Refer to 
Nat'l Bank, N.Y. City; Nort Bonk. play ay 
reds of Investors. Send for 


Hun pat 
formsand fullinformation. ranch omcoalny City, 
Albany & Phila. N.¥.Ofice,187 


Bway C.Climew 
So. 


"70, 3 %o. 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
motsburs. Iowa, incorporated with a paid-up ca 
ranches at , eS 


of t 
chell, Dako "offer on wort 
te Neb. both = I 








nieres Guarante r cent, Debenture 

nds (0 sof ae runnin 10 years, 
secure * or’ deposited n the ors 
cantile Trust Uo., N. V. also i ie 


lertidcates of Deposit at 6 per po. inverest. Wnts 
‘or pamphlet and references. 

Home Office. Kmmetsbarg, lowa, 
E, 8S. Ormeby, Pres.. 150 Nassau Mt., N. Y. 


INVESTMENTS. 


It is well pl that the City of St. Paul, 
red of a rapid growth from now oy 
, commercial and Raliroad 


improved or unimproved, will pay 


on the best real es 
for from six to J vs per cent. Refer: 


ul and et if d At dopired tans wag 
al, nneso 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: Kev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D 
Westford, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D., UL,D., Pres't 









Isrgely, Money can be 
tate securif. 
ences in 8 

E. 8. NORTON 





pes tere and THE ly yt N. ¥. Twelve years 
in the business. Teachers and Ministers can DOUBLE 
thelr yearly income by 2 veeting their savings with 
= are pleased with my loans and manner of do- 

business. Circuiar and new map of Dakota sent 
FREE to any who have fundsto loan. Address E. P. 
GAT aS, Pres’t. Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks, D. T, 

(Mention this paper.) 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


oines. ig with p contin of 180.0 





of Des 


offers uarantee 

per cent, ten-year debentucee mer own obligation) 
secu by _ first mo de ted with the 
American and Trust Co., of New York. 


Abundant references. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 
Satety and Profit, 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


ddrees 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 
Jacksvaville, Lil. 


6 and 7~ First Mortgage 


Bonds secured on rich farmin; lands | - 
=. "Ohio (the Garden State) A Vy ‘ 


$i home of the with | rjneipal and and irae Pazabie st at 


A * also negotiate 


fie te Maths ric, ie 


on comm 
an expe gas — rly 20 

fer to Jos. churn ci 

6 Madison st., ; House » Teledo, Ohio, 











6% 
¢] 
DEBENTURE GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC MFG CO. 


Secured by a Collateral Trust with the 
American Loanand Trust Uo. sg, Conaketipg of 
dividend-paying stocks of Biectric 1 gh 
Companies in successtul ane profitable ~~ 
ation. the par value of which ts 33 per cent. 
in excess of the Bonds issued against them. 


— PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


meorost, pazabie June 1 and Dec. 1. Prin- 
cipaidue ts 
rincipal a interest payable in Gorp 
CoiN in the city of new York, or in STERL- 
ING MONEY in Londo 
Carstentare mailed to any address upon re. 
quest. 


A.S. HATCH &CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau St.. New York. 
TE Cent, C ousgrvative _investmonte in 





econfine our loans to the Red River 
Valley, within easy eontrol of our anne ly located 
office. On the Dakota side our field embraves the six 
Red #Hiver Valley counties containing 18,682 farme 
and 1,726,248 acres of improved jand, and a population 
of 83,242 —16,550 more oe any ot counties in the 
Territory. Bonds and Warrants forsale. Write for 
igre as, mere, intormation and references. DAKOT 
NT COMPANY, Grand Forks, Sebew. 


T’o Ravina 070 


Lae First Mortgage Be Bong. ne aes 1 

¢ 8 per cent. semi-annual it pay- 

ment of principe’ aD igterest remitted "free o1 

state in Minne. 

epee or improved farmsin Minvesota, [owa, or 

uege to six times the loan, upon 

Keter to National Bank of Com- 
merce, M nneapolis, and Banks generally. 

fore 4 BAKER & nd fo oF fo 





Be- 
ape. peroulass to 
eal Esta ler 


voll 
. MINS POL. ts MmM., OF 
toSAML, B. MacLKAN, 48 OL ew York 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS, 


Guaranteed First Mey tgaage Boge, 7 to 8 
ners mi-Annual I nteres! Kopeuiated by 
he sifnnéa pols Mortzage and ~~ —omoeny, 
in sums of $2 and upward. Prompt pay 
of Principal and Interest poneens guarantee ane 
remitted to lender withou " 
tion in the Union. teen vere experience. 
ames capital. Wide connections. Refer to the Con- 
tiona list. nd for coeme circular and refer- 
Secon betore you invest elsewhe 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, - Minn. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING) 
No. | Broadway, New York. 


Capital - - - $500,000 
Surplus - - 500,000 


LOGAN C. MURRAY, President. 
EVAN G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 
H. M. HOYT, Jr., Ass’t Cashier. 


Transa cts a General Banking Business, 
DIRECTORS: 
}. MURRAY. J. W. DREXEL. 
Y M. tals eh eg 7 Ww FIELD. 


K, 
BR, HICKOX. Ja ‘MES WwW. ALEXANDER 
T. W. PEARSALL. 


G* Bonds G*% 


OHIO. Cary — FA wb LOANS. 


SEA GRAVE” Br torninn p ledo hi x 
B.W Gilbert & Ce., 43 Devons Tole Bt Boston. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established ....... cakexcnners +++ 1857. 


REAL ESTATE bx conniis.iox” 


ON COMMISSION 


PROPERTY RENTED 3% 


for and remittances made promptly. 


TAXES * i assessments ieoked after and 


LOANS ou Fit, Mor EY wat naa 


Rea OF _ THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in the 
im of New York, at the close of business, Aug. 27th, 


RESOURCES. 




























Loans and discounts. erececews 183 10 
kaoen 1129 98 
4 50.000 U0 
. bon 160 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. 111,662 60 
Due from other national! banks. 120,309 04 
Due from state and 21,620 18 
estate, furniture and fixtures 4,000 00 
»; expenses and ta: 16,275 89 
Premiums paid.............+0++ 4,902 70 
Checks and other cash items. 2,160 28 
Exchanges for Ciserine- house. 144,804 43 
Bilis of other banks............+ceseeseeeeess 2,695 vu 
Fractional pape 7 
23,749 00 
719. oo 
Gao m0 

ption fund with \ 8. ‘Lreasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)...........sseeee0++ 2,250 00 


Capital stock paid in 
Sur lus weal eeces 














Total.. 
STaTE on NEw Yorx, County or New Yorx. 
. C. SLADE, Cashier ot A Sbove-named bank, do 
woleminiy8 8 inset one ove siasemens is true, to 
— SLADE. Cashier. 


Ds ie A tf hy 


Correct.—Attest: 


SEE Ton, | Dem 





Commercial 


PRICES AND MONEY. 


Tae term “price,” as used in the eco- 
nomical sense, means the commercial or 
market value of commodities expressed in 
the terms of money. If, for example, a 
bushel of wheat sells in the market for a 
dollar, then the word * dollar,” which isa 
monetary term, states the market value of 
the wheat in the quantity thus specified. 

The general rule, as to prices thus ex- 
pressed, is that when money is abundant, 
so much so as tobe in excess of the prac- 
tical demand for it, the tendency of the 
market—all other circumstances remaining 
the same—is toward a rise in prices. Such 
a rise means a corresponding loss or reduc- 
tion in the purchasing power of money. 
If wheat goes up from one dollar to one dol- 
lar and fifty cents per bushel, then it takes 
more money to buy a bushel of wheat than 
it did before this rise in the price of wheat. 
Moncey, considered relatively to wheat, has 
lost by so much in its purchasing power. 
The same rule applies in respect to any 
other commodity that has risen in its mar- 
ket value. 

When, on the other hand, money is 
scarce, and the demand for it is in excess of 
the supply, the tendency of the market—a!l 
other circumstances remaining the same— 
is toward a fall in prices, as expressed in 
monetary terms. This means that the 
same amount of money will buy more than 
it did before such fall, and, hence, that 
money has increased in its purchasing 
power. Ifa bushel of wheat that last year 
would exchange for a dollar, can this year 
be bought for seventy-five cents, then, 
while the price of wheat has fallen, the pur- 
chasing power of money has by so much 
increased. One can now get as much 
wheat for seventy-five cents as he could 
last year for a dollar. 

The law of supply and demand applies to 
money just as really as it does to com- 
modities that are bought and soid by the 
use of money. The value of money as 4 
purchasing power varies with the supply 
and demand for it, just as the value of 
commodities in the exchangeable sense 
varies with their supply and demand. 
When prices go up money in the same pro- 
portion depreciates; and when they go 
down it rises in exchangeable value. 

The general fact in this country, and to 
a very considerable extent in Europe, for 
some years past, is that of a great depres- 
sion in the prices of manufactured goods and 
agricultural productions, producing what 
all classes have spoken of as ‘‘ hard times.” 
All branches of business have suffered from 
this depression. The silver men explain 
this fact by referring it to the adoption of 
the single gold standard by some nations, 
and to the efforts in other nations to place 
their monetary system on this basis. Their 
remedy for this fall of prices, in this coun- 
try at least, is in the coinage of silver 
dollars, declared by law to be a legal 
tender equally with gold dollars, although 
the former are far inferior to the latter in 
bullion or commercial value. We believe 
in neither the explanation nor remedy. 

The truth is, that during this whole 
period of depressed prices, money has been 
abundant in this country and in Europe, 
and vast sums have been in the idle state 
for the want of opportunities to loan them. 
There has been no time in the whole his- 
tory of the United States when the rate of 
interest was so low as at present, and for 
several years past, showing conclusively no 
lack of money to meet the business require- 
ments of the people. The real explanation 
of the existing depression in prices is not 
in the gold standard, or any lack of money 
to meet the wants of business and trade, 
but in the fact that, in consequence of 
eheaper production by improved methods 
of machinery, the supply of commodities 
has greatly exceeded the demand. In other 
words, the market has been overstocked 
with things to be sold, and for this reason 
ptices have fallen under the natural law of 
supply and demand. The difficulty has 
not been in a lack of money, . but in over- 
production; and this is a difficulty which, 
though temporarily embarrassing, always 

rectifies itself by the lapse of time. The 
present indications are that prices have 
about touched their bottom point, and that 
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better times may be expected in the future, 
unless the result shall be prevented by bad 
legislation. 

The coinage of silver dollars is by no 
means the remedy for this difficulty, since 
there is no lack of money to be supplied. 
If the coinage should be continued until it 
virtually demonetizes gold, it would reduce 
rather than increase the volume of money 
in actual use among the people. The silver 
dollar would become the standard of value, 
and, being # low standard as compared 
with gold, it would place this country at a 
great disadvantage in its trade with other 
countries where the gold standard is 
adopted; and the effect of this would be to 
depress and seriously injure all our domes- 
ticindustries. The idea that cheap, fluctu- 
ating and uncertain money stimulates 1n- 
dustry and promotes national prosperity, 
has been disposed of a thousand times in the 
history of this world. Just the reverse is 
the uaiform result. So far as such money 
tends to a rise in prices, the rise is merely 
nominal, and not real, and expresses the 
vicious character of the money itself, rather 
than a natural and bealthy movevent in 
the market under the Jaw of supply and 
demand, and at the same time works 
great hardships to the entire class of wage- 
earners. Let the silver men carry out their 
policy, and the evils of which they com- 
plain would be remedied by being made 
much worse than they are at present. The 
ountry surely wants no such cure. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue outlook in the market for dry goods 
is very favorable towards maintaining the 
steady and gradual increase there has been 
experienced, in the demand for goods ia 
most of the departments. The volume of 
sales are expanding on a healthy and legiti- 
mate basis, without any manifestation of 
a desire to speculate on the part of buyers. 
The absorption of supplies in almost every 
department is sufficiently large to prevent 
accumulation, which results in manufac- 
turers fioding a ready sale for tneir goods 
at a fair margin of profit. There is a large 
influx of buyers from the Western and 
Southern states who are buying very freely 
and shipping large lots of cotton goods owing 
to the establishment of special freight rates 
recently, on certain makes of goods. This 
fact has occasioned the appearance of many 
who have not lately visited this market. At 
first hands the demand by buyers on the 
spot was comparatively light, but a good 
many orders were reczived by mail and 
wire, and agents continued to make steady 
deliveries of certain fabrics on account of 
former transactions. There was some in- 
quiry for a few specialties in spring goods 
by large jobbers and the manufacturing 
trade, and some fair-sized orders were placed 
in this connection for later delivery, tran- 
sactions having been chiefly confined to 
white goods, crinkled seersuckers and cot- 
ton hosiery. 








COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 


The business of the cotton goods depart- 
ment of the trade was quite lively and large 
lots were disposed of at good prices. Buy- 
ers were evidently in earnest, though there 
was no inclination to speculate on the wants 
of thefuture. Prices of plain and colored 
cottons are firmly maintained by the com- 
mission houses, and stocks resting between 
consumers and the mills tre unusually 
smal'. Brown and bleached goods are in 
steady demand by wholesale buyers, but 
selections average light. Cotton flannels 
arein fair request, and agents are making 
steady deliveries on account of back orders. 
Wide sheetings, corset jeans and satteens 
are in light demand, and colored cottons, 
as denims, ticks, cheviots, checke, stripes, 
plaids, etc., are being distributed steadily 
by the commission houses. White goods 
are Meeting with more attention, and a 
moderate business in scrim curtains, quilts 
and table tamasks is reported by agents. 
The demand for fancy printsat first bands 
is still marked by a good deal of irregu- 
larity, ordinary styles being very quiet, 
while the newest and most tasteful special. 
ties are moving with considerable freedom. 
Blue and gold fancies are fairly active, and 
the best makes in buth standard and 56x60 
grades are closely sold up. Blue and cardi- 
nal fancies and stripes are rapidly gaining 
favor, anda fair business in foulards, sat- 





eens and heavy fancies is reported. Indigo 
blues sre doing wel! in the hands of both 
agents and jobbers, and shirtings, robes, 
furnitures and patch work are selling in 
fair quantities. Jobbers report a good, 
steady trade in all seasonable calicoes, and 
the most desirable atyles are steadily held. 


WOOLEN AND DRESS GOODS, GINGHAMS, ETO. 


The status of the market for men’s wool- 
ens is much the same as heretofore reported, 
though the drift of business is into more 
healthy channels. The orders given are 
moderate for the most part and scarcely up 
to expectations, but all told the business in 
hand is sufficient to retain a very steady un- 
dertone to values. New business in Ken- 
tucky jeans still runs light, but supplies are 
well taken up by d: liveries on back orders, 
and prices hold quite firmly. Up to the 
present time orders for light weight satinets 
are rather below the average for the season. 
On women’s wear, woolens, flannels, and 
blankets, there was nothing new; a fair 
amount of moderate purchases x ing noted 
in the several lines, while the movement on 
back orders continues heavy, and prices 
show decided strength. Jersey cloth has 
but moderate sale. There was a steady 
movement in a)l-wool and worsted dress 
gooda from agents’ hands, and a very good 
business was done in this department by 
most of the principal jobbers. All-wool 
casbmeres, homespuns, serges, fancy-weave 
diagonals, ete., are jobbing freely. Yarn- 
dyed cotton brocades eontinne in good de- 
mand by package and retail buyers. and 
piece-dyed cotton fancies are in fair request. 
Dress ginghams continue in moderate de- 
mand by package buvers, and a fsirly good 
distribution was made by leading job- 
bers. Staple checks and fancies are mov- 
ing steadily, though in comparatively small 
lots, and povular standard and low. grade 
makes are firmin price. Fancy crinkled 
seersuckers are in fair demand for next 
spring, apd seme pretty good orders for 
coating and dress styles are being placed 
with the commission houses for later de- 
livery. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 


Foreign goods are attracting considerable 
attention, and the number of buyers are 
greatly augmented since last week, and 
their purchases extend over a much larger 
variety of goods. In the more staple wool 
dress fabrics tbe aggregate business is 
good, but attention is more prominent in 
wool and worsted stripes and checks, friese 
effects, etc., and trimming materials io 
velvet and plush effects. Plain and fancy 
silk velvets continue to do well, and plushes 
very fair:y, with the better qualities of the 
former goods in better demand. Fancy 
cotton velvets still move off well also. 
Very good sales of piece silks and satins, 
particularly the better qualities, are still 
mentioned, and the purchases of ribbons 
keep up quite liberal in the aggregate, with 
nearly all kinds taken. Laces fail to move 
off in other than moderate quantities, and 
the same is to be remarked of embroideries, 
but curtains have fair sale. In housekeep- 
ing linens the volume of business is still up 
to the average, but bandkerchbiefs, dress 
linins and linings are quiet. 

On men’s-wear woolens nothing comes to 
notice; coatings and suitings are ordered to 
. fair extent, and linings move quite brisk- 

y- 

‘the imports ot dry goods at this 
port for the past week and since Jan- 
uary 1st, 1986, compare as follows with the 
same period of last year: 

For the week. 


1896. 
Entered at the port..........- $9,792,195 $2,502,827 
Thrown on the market....... 2,701,382 2,667,597 


. 88,786,344 71,890,035 
82,979,426 73,786,008 





Thrown on the market... 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


THE prices quoted below are not as low as may be 
obtained in many instances by buyers of reasonable 
quantities, but they show relative values, and may 
be considered “outside prices.” Every merchant 
should visit this market frequently, in order to keep 
well posted on the ever-varying fashions and styles, 
as well as to get the full benefit of bottem prices. 








MONDAY EVENING, Sept. lgth, 1886, 
COTTON DRILLS. 








—..- — @ 6% | Mass.,G...... 54@ 5% 
Augusta. 80 — @6 | Mass.,D..... - 64@ 6% 
Boott — @ 6% | Pelzer........— @ 6% 
Continental’ + 63%@ 6% | Pepperell..... 64@ 6% 
Hamilton... . 6%@ 6% | Piedmont..... 6 @ 64 
Langley B... 6 @ 6% | Stark, A....... 6% @ 6% 
BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 
American. 6%@ 7 Hamilton..... 9W@10¥4 
Amoske: —- @? Otis, BB....... TK%@ 8 
Arlington. — @T7 |Thorndike,A. 9 @ 9% 
ies 6% @ 6% “ B. 8K%@ 9 
Columbian. 7 @T Uncasville, A. — @T7 
P a RSET ry y “= a, exe x 
MOTY....00+. = earsarge 
Androscoggin. — 644 | Laconia....... —- @6 
Canoe River.. 5 5% | Lawrence.....— @— 
Clarendon..... — @ 5% | Narra -— @6 
Coneste: - 54@ 6% | Naum eog ont 6% 3 7 
Hallowell..... — @ 5% | Pepperell blea 8 8% 
Orch’d. — @ 53g | Rockport...... 5%@ 6 
C x. ao ae 14 @14% 
“ _ ae 10 12 @12 
Economy....80 8% @ 8 ose... eo 1996 3s 
OUS....ccccee = @ BK York eoesees @ % 





wam,l.36— @— 
Affendale. 4 weit 
et @i4 
“ @1 6 
Appleton, iiss exo 6 
PP! tt’ 86 mart b 


Kk... @6 
smn 36 MS © $x 
5 


Se 
ss 
+ 
x 
® 


Continentaise ” 


* 
@ODEESOESD 
xR RK 


RE 


BROWN SHEETINGS a SHIRTINGS, 


Pep'rellEtines? 6x@ 6% 
“ “36 — @é6 
“ = “ 3g ied 55 


“ N, “s9 — 

“ veel 12 aia 
“ ....e418 @le 
“ 94-5 @lb 


.Tl11-4 19 @20 
Pong i 86 6@ 6X 
40 7 @ x 








alaslaaa 
xR 


5 

5 
seeeeses gi 
Os 


First Prize. 


SAAC ar-aean 


% 


ie cscunmen 36 6K@ 6 | 
er yee ¢ én@ 


bed D4010 @10 
Indian Orchard: 


Laconia ....7-4— @lug 
“ 84 — 


Amoskeag...... 
Bates’ oa. 
Berkshire... 
Granite...... 
Lancaster. ° 7 
Mancnester..... —@ 6% 





AmoskeagACA 124 @18 
ACA.4-4 16 @I17 


a? 
conan A = 3 @12 
2 1¥@la 
“ NO? Hs 12% @18 
Hamilton, BT. 9% @10% 
84@ 83 
Lewiston 96. 183% @1455 


(eneeene... 13 oun 
Boston - 6% 
Colu m bi is 

XXX, yy) — @ll 
Colu + 

£xx blue ll @1lx 


Allendale.. ae — @i 
«1-418 @l4 
. . ‘oa 15 @16 
Andpesceg ee 
“6 ..36 T @T 
bed +. -6-4 1246 @18 
Atlantic....5-4 11}5@12 
“4. 84 1T @IS 
Ballou&Son.30 — @ 5% 
a ills... 6 @ 
BYckstn,AA86 T @ TK 
XX.u6 7x@ 8 
Boston..... 5412 @lik 
G evced 6-4 134 .@l4 
Cabot....... 86 6K@ 6% 
S seseeee 1 5Y@6 
“ 9S 3 @ 8K 


5-4 
CanoeRiver,27 BY@ 38% 
Dauntless...86 6 @ 5K 
en 


bt 
Namen s F a 64@ T 


orestdale..86 7 ve 1% 
Fruit of the Loom: 


86 

“ “* 38 7 @ Lg 

“ “ 4210 11 
GladiatorNR36 6%@ 65 

Gold Medal. 7 Hb aS 
% 
GreatFal at Hh 54 
— @5% 

eum G.. uae — @5 

Hill’s Semp. aR: 


™% 
“ & Tg ang Xf 


a 86 6X%@ TK 
ieypactibe _ 
ll-4 — @— 


Lan, abt oxe s 8 
onG 
nga “76 B86 14@ 1 





Conestoga ....... @ 5 


Garner & Co.'s 


amilton........ 36 
Harmony,fancy. @ 4 
Hartel’s rancy...—@ 5 


T@ 7 
AS 4 R 


Great Falls.J36 5 (@ 5 | —— i..40 7 @t 


@6é 


88 — 5 
48 22 S13 | stark, AA...87 64@ 6% 
tica 4 4 


GINGHAMS. 
Park Mills........ —@ 9 
enfrew 5 


ee eeeeeee 


Whittenton.... . T@ T¢ 
York Fancy...... —@ T= 


TICKINGS, 


Methuen, AA. 
Oakland, A... 
Palmer....... 
Pearl River.. 

Pemberton AA 


ty 


M. 
BO — 
Swift River . %@ TX 
Thorndike, Qa 64@T 
pos R. 6 
oo 


“ 


eliigill 
@999E8600 
® 


DENIMS. 


York, AA ...82 — @ls 
Aue — @l0 
Everett. pene. % @1lK 
Otis, BB.. 46 @L1 
Pear! es — @i2 





York blue.... 12 @luK 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Lonsdale... .36 8 
“ Cambrios6 10 “e x 


9 + 
bad 5-4 10 11 
Mewm'ket, F3¢ oa@ 6% 
N. Y. Milis.... 10 @l0sg 
bed “ Wer Tiss 2 @ll 
@i16 
ved ee “ee i @llK 
bad --84 20 @2d 
Pepperell. 6412 @llK 
oesTo4 1d 14 
reese tt 
eee * 
410-4 18 Bt) 
“ wll4— @22y 


— -6-4 11 @l2 
6414 @14% 
Tuscarora, xx. 
86 94@10 
Utica ex. h’v36 — @ 9K 
sed * Nonp. 4-4 10 @10% 
coves ee Bnd 14 
“ - 
“«- 
ty 
“ 
“ 





ta: 
OXX.36 10 @10K 
sa —S 10 @10% 
bed 54 14 (15 


Pacific Fancy... —@ 6 


key red 
Waverly s! 





4¢ | Windsor Fancy..—@ by 











HIGH NOV 
EXHIB 


NOVELTIES. AN 





NEW 


ELTIES ON 
TION, 


JAMES M’CREERY & C0, ARE NOW 
EXHIBITING THEIR RICHEST AND 
MOST SELECT STYLES OF IMPORTED 


EXAMINATION IS 


CORDIALLY INVITED. 


James M'Creery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th 8t., 


YORK, 


R. H. MACY & 60., 





14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St,, 
NEW YORE. 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT.. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


RED STAR BRAND 
WONDERFUL WEARING 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 

FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 

TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE 

ONLY GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL EXGIBITION AT VIENNA IN 1878, 
PARIS 1878, AND NICE 1883, 


TO PREVENT JMITA'IIONS, A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BAOK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD, 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 


DIFFERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74 CENTS. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
Weekly aarket Review, 











TRY MERCHANTS. 
Ler the Week ending Saturday, Sept. 11, 1886.) 





Soececsscccesececces 60906600me samen 


Se Ra ORye..n0 eeeel9 @75 

Japan, pa No eepeees oe a p+ 4 
Hyena 80 
Deelich Breakfast, © eeccesccuncsee Gee 


SUGAR. 


, 4 aapeeennbeanitnets 64@ 65¢ 
See iceroesoeooeereve evccee 635 @ 6 
PawSsrs 5 ccocccccevesoce cocee 654@ 6 
Granulated, ‘Standard | coccccccen §=69§ AER 
Standard A... .ccccccccccsccccces —-@ 
Extra © White. .....ssscssse0-e. 536@ 6 916 
Extra © Yellow... ...ecssoccseeees 5 @ 5 
MOLASSES, 
New Gynnt, Riots Haw: coeeee 40 @45 
to Prime..... ..82 @38 
Porto Rico, eae toChoice.. 82 @42 
Barbadoes, 1n hbds bacneceoe » © cess 27 ws 
Sugar House Biack, Birap.. ee éeccbeee — @l4 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No. 1, 0 ie pad (200 lbs.) $21 00 
“ BeaCoast, No.4“  ..... odes’ BE 


Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. boxs, # Ib.. _ 
Shredded, 1 th. zy per doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # ib....... 9 
, Medi um, scaled, Ae oede0 19 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Bro. 


Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
highest grade...... cocccecves sbeeerte 








grade. . . 
Minn. Spring Wheat’ best grade... oseauel 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 
XXX St Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat........ 
Pasiry White woccsses 
Winter Wheat, Boller ube : oecegnes 
Brilliant XXX "Family. gabe temasnoe sand 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat.........--+-++e0- 
Good Vaiue, XX Family Winter Wheat... 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis......... 
acpenee Graham Flour, cases, ‘ja 


pkgs. ° 
Corn Fiouk. from Southern White Corn... 
GRALN, 


Ungraded Red.....s00.+ s—82 @— 89 
No. eee sssecerecee— BT}GQ— 89 
pe. 8. Red... scececes nue = @— 864 


mic, ceesecsecceceem™ BL @— 523g 
Aerehaaabic pate 5014 @— 51s¢ 
tO, NOB. csesesecccesee™™ — @-— — 


on PROOF QUAKE 
SB Sssesarsssss & 


Oa nite, $ 


Whit eompeedovsonsioene™s oe os 


ies weet > ee 








FACTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 89 . 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
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f 
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ee 
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MILL ¥# 
(We quote A 100 Ibe.) 
Bram, ibs...» 2:0. .ctcces o-¢ @% - 67% 
Shorts, 60 Ibs .. cssecee = 60 @ — 65 
Middling, 80 to 100 ibs... —70 @ — 85 
eee @ 1 ov 
@-@6j( — 
@ — 75 
SAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, old, per 100lbs . —80 @ — 85 
Hay, No. 2, good, a so. —u @-— 15 
Hay, No. 8, medium “ ay -« —60 @ — 65 
Hay, Shipping eee — 50 @ — FS 
Hay, Clover 6 eee 45 @ — 50 
Hay, ciover mixed ‘“ “ —55 @ — 60 
Straw. long o 6“ —t0 @ — 65 
Straw, short 66 “ -50 @-—— 
Atraw, Oat be o —45 @ — 55 
Straw, Wheat . “ —— @— 45 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
Ss crednenehesamnen #10 75 @ 11 50 
Bt UD, cncedécess 6 10 00 @ 10 25 
SN OR aces tecncces 14 00 @ 15 00 
DENG hetdcrskecenser el 13 00 @ 14 00 
Bezr: 
Extra India Mess, per tce. 12 00 @ 14 00 
Extra, im bbls........ - 700 @ 800 
Cur Meats: =~ 
Smoked Hams........... 12 @ 12% 
ad Shoulders........ 7 @ o 
Dressed Hogs ..... ne ereer- 636@ 6% 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs.......... — @ 2 
Prime Creamery, tubs.......... ..... — @ 2% 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs,............ 23 @ 24 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs...... 1 @ 18 
PY ca nndedueisucccestebevsdnencns 10 @ 14 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, small, new............-— @ Il 
Fine State Factory. ........ 0+ ..s00.- —@ 9% 
Seay — @ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case. — @4 40 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case...... — @3 50 
Behweitzer, ene” i? 660 Keeies 16 
Wooden pails, 20 lbs = weight ocsocseess OY 
Tierces okaat ecccccces « OM 
og ee eee ahiaens 9% 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs... ee a sbed 9% 
COUNTRY ! PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
Btate and Penn., fresh laid......... 18 @ — 
hha ct teaksdndeecekedesdéane 17 @17 
Western, fresh-laid . ........ 11k @ 17 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —-12 @— — 
Philadelphia, Springs... ...... -15 @— 17 
Btate and Western, Springs. -ll @— 13 
DG. Kcaceiteababansedioauede -10 @— 12 
SN Dae <c6cdeneetisess —%9 @— 16 
GD Gade bdtasckersnsonseedes -12 @— 15 
/EGETABLES 
Potatoes, new, prime, per bbl....... $1 00@2 00 
SWOSE, ccccccccccccccccees 1 00@2 25 
eer 1 75@2 50 
I OO MOD, .cecccceenseeencen 2 50@3 50 
Tomatwee, per bush..............006 15@ 26 
String Beans, per bag............... 50@1 00 


Green Peas, per bag................ 1 50@2 50 
Cucumbers, per 100...........+.... 49@ 6 
Cauliflower, per dOZ...........6008 75@3 00 
Green Corn, per 100................ 1 00@1 50 
NT | aa 75@1 26 
Turnipe,. Eee 50@ 15 
Beets, per 100 tunches.............+ 7i@1 25 
Lima Beans, per bag.... ......... 75@1 Ov 
DUMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Peaches, per basket................ 20@ 1 25 
Apples, Harvest, per bbl........... 2 00@ 2 50 
Stare, per bbl............. 1 00@ 2 25 
Watermeion+, per 100......... .... 8 00@22 00 
Plums, Eeg, per crate............. 40@ 71 
* Biue Gages, per basket...... 40@ 75 
Cantelopes, per bb!................ 50@ 2 00 
Grapes, Voncords, per lb.......... s@ 4 
* Delaware, per Ib......cccoce 5@ 6 

“ Hartford:, OP Bi cicccce - IKk@ 2% 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, dried, choice,sliced, 1#85, in bags. . 


State, fine GBs cocccece ° 6 
“ evaporavea : 

Fancy White, 50 Ib, boxes............. 1044 
Cherries, pitted, 1886 evinedvedqueseeneusen 12 
Peaches, evaporated : 

Cuoice Yellow Peeled, 50- Ib, boxes err 27 

— «eso ee eee 261¢ 

Fancy Yellow Unpeeled « ve ~ pe 16 

Rea ae enka 15 

DE BOMNAIR «5k ctsksvicdcccceccs — @— 
** Unpeeled, 4¢8, 1885,........ —@ bY 

Pears, evaporated, 26 and 50 tb. boxes — 


Plums, dried, 25 ib. boxes........... 02... 
Raspberries, evaporated, in’25 and FO Ib. bxs, 193 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 Ib, bxs. — 
Blackberries, dried, 1 25 and 60 ib. boxes. .103¢ 
Wortileberries 





WOOL MARKET. 


Ono, Penn., and W. Va.— 





X, XX, and above, Washed Fleece. . .30@383 
No, 1. “ — , .83@84 
No, 2. ee a 31@32 

New Yorx Srare, Micu., W1s., and Inv.— 
xX, =e above, Washed Fleece banaend £7@30 
No. 1,  pesnene 8233 
No, 2. “6 rT 3U@31 

TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior............. eee eS @37 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washed................0+ 34@35 
« ee 24@26 
a AND SOUTHERN StaTEs,— 
nwashed clothing 

se combing t 19@2% 








THE 


co 4 jews 
To LAD nducemen ES. 


fered. Now's your time to get 
u | for our celebrated 
d Coffees, and secure 

rN beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
’ Rose Tollet Set, Wateh, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Bretton . For full particulars address 
MERICAN TEA CO., 


pont il and 33 Vesey St., New Y ork. 


PRST CLAN mms WATE 


Types. “Strong Slat” Copan, Uabinets, Chases, Prin 
Lg Presses, oF a vat- 
tern achinists, 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY: 
10 Felton, and ls and ls Duteh Street, Hew York. 
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Insurance, 
A GENERAL SPECIAL REQUEST. 


Durina the several years of the present 
writer’s connection with this department of 
Tue InpEPENDENT, he has labored assid- 
uously to exbibit in its true character what 
is known as co-operative or (more ac- 
curately) assessment jife insurance. The 
distinguishing characteristic of regular or 
**old-line” is that it averages the payment 
required for the entire term and takes this 
average as the uniform requirement; the 
distinguishing characteristic of the assess- 
ment plan is that it follows what is called 
the *‘ natural” method of cost increasing 
with risk calling for money only as re- 
quired for current death claims and ex- 
penses. The latter boasts ot its cheapness 
and trades exclusively upon that claim. 
The cheapness at the outset is too visible to 
be disputed; hence that is the desirable 
method for the early dying (just as the 
‘* note” plan is) and the question of com- 
parative merit concerns only those who will 
live late or longer, but to this must be 
added that ali are concerned, because the 
impossibility of foreseeing which will die 
late and which soon is the one fact that 
compels life insurance and makes it pussible, 

For all who may not die early—that is, 
for everybody—the practical points are 
security and cost. With good mauvage- 
ment, expenses are a fixed factor; cost is 
nearly all for mortality, and as mortality is 
universal the cost must be paid, first or 
last. It has never been doubted that the 
‘* oldliners " charge enough and are amply 
safe—the averment is that they charge an 
extortionate too much; on the other hand, 
do the assessment societies charge enough? 
Tue fact that there is no accumulation of 
funds—and no cohesion—isserious enough, 
but everything else is secondary to the 
question whether the actual or the pru- 
fessed costis sufficient to meet the mor- 
tality demands and really provide insur- 
ance, not merely for the early dyiug but 
for the entire membership. This is suffi- 
cient, or not. If it is, tuen the members of 
life companies are victims of a marvelous 
deception; yet this is perhaps conceivable. 
If it is not sufficient, then the members of 
assessment societies are flattered by the de- 
lighttul promise of cheapness iato a mar- 
velous delusion. There is no middle 
ground—the old liners are getting their 
expected insurance, but paying a great 
deal too much for it, the excess being 
stolen or wasted; or else the co-operatives 
are paying too littie and will consequently 
fail to get their insurance. The Jatter, at 
least, cannot afford to be mistaken. An 
error on this subject is liable to be irretriev- 
able, for it threatens to involve not merely 
the loss of the money paid in but the loss 
of the opportunity to insure; the man who 
discovers, after he nas passed the point of 
physical insurability, that he has been 
buying a bubble by mistake for substance 
is doubly wronged. 

There bas been no room for question but 
that the paymeuts talked of, and for awbile 
actually coliected, by these sccieties, are 
far inadequate. Toe maximum number of 
years to pay in is known; the sum the 
member expects to receive is known; di- 
viding the latter by the former yields a 
quotient which is not an infallible guide as 
to the exacl payment required, but does 
show that an annual payment falling far be- 
low it will be ineffectual, for the same rea- 
son that a short ladder fails to reach the 
top of a high building—there is not enough 
of it. It needs only the most elementary 
ciphering to reach the kernel of the matter. 
The early payments being inadequate be- 
yond the years in which they are made, 
the ‘* cheapness” vanishes, and the whole 
scheme is a fraudulent pretense. The real 
truth would be stated thus: ‘‘ 7'o escape tne 
heavy level premiums of the companies, we 
offer youinsurance for half those rates nvw, 
and afterwards for whatever is found to be 
necessary; but we have no a:cumulations, and 
no guaran'y of prolonged existence.” This 
plain truth is carefully concealed; who 
would join,if it were stated? 

lt has been stated often and clearly, as 
far as this journal is concerned, which is 
free from all blame if any of its readers. are 
still deceived. Itnow desires to know as 
nearly as practicable, whether any are de- 





ceived, and if any have been undeceived. 
There has been a cessation of former letters 
of personal testimony whose writers tri- 
umphantly cited the fact that they had been 
members of some assessment society for sev- 
eral years, ata ridiculously small outlay for 
several thousand dollars of insurance; we 
admitted the fact, but showed that it was 
utterly irrelevant, because a continuance of 
sueh trifling outlay could not pay for their 
insurance finally, Itis gratifying to suppose 
this cessation to be because the exposure 
has been convincing, but we should like 
some data fur judging. Furthermore, it is 
a waste of time to water pond lilies and 
to preach against sin to the saints; if the 
readers of Tuk INDEPEND¥NT are too shrewd 
and prudent to fall in with the delusion 
that insurance can be bought for half its 
cost, or if they have once been under this 
delusion but have been cured of it, it is 
wasteful to print what does not reach those 
who need it. 

The ‘* request” is, therefore, that readers 
of this department—presumably all readers 
of the paper—will write to Tue INpEPEN- 
DENT, a8 compactly as possible, the follow- 
ing: 

1. Whether they are now, or have been, 
members of any assessment society. 

2. If they have been, but are not now, 
members of such a society, why their 
membership terminated. 

3. Whether they believe that ectual in- 
surance can be furnished for the half-price 
figures professed, and whether they have 
ever ciphered any to find out. 

4. If they do not so believe, whether this 
journal has been of any service in exhibit- 
ing the delusion, or whether, on the con- 
trary, they never were thoughtless enough 
to be caught by it. 

It is obvious that there is no practical 
way of eliciting such ioformation as respects 
Tue INDEPENDENT’s huge and scattered fam- 
ily of regular readers, except by appealing 
to them in this public way to voluntarily 
contribute it. Of course, the response can- 
not be expected to be more than incompiete, 
in the nature of things, and no safe infer- 
ence can be drawn as to those who omit to 
reply; but perhaps those who take the 
trouble to reply will be numerous enough 
to repay the a'tempt. No object is sought 
beyond increasing the information of persons 
concerned with Taz INDEPENDENT, and no 
publication of namesor letters will be made 
(at least without permission), although 
some collocation of results may be. 





SOME EARTHQUAKE RESULTS. 


Witn the gradual subsidence of the 
shocks, unfortunate Charleston is resuming 
courage and activity; the people are re- 
ported to have generally returned to their 
houses, and are trying to get prepared for 
the rougher weather soon due, taking com- 
fort in the belief that earthquake and light- 
ning do not strike twice in the same place. 
Some houses are roofless; others have 
yawning openings in one or more of their 
side walls; and a further unfortunate fact 
is that the injuries ure not confined to the 
visible ones. A Jezacy of the calamity re- 
mains in cracked and settled chimneys, 
and when we consider how large a part the 
**defective flue” plavs in the perpetual 
tragedy of preventibie fire, it is easy to form 
guess at the increased hazards of Charles- 
ton. True, her fires are not so fiercely 
driven as in higher latitudes, yet any fire 
at all is enough to escape out of bounds 
thruugh a cracked piece of brick-work, and 
there is a large amount of preventive ex- 
amination to be done, which, at its best and 
speediest, may not be able to prevent an in- 


crease of fire loss. 

Exposure to epidemics; deaths directly 
produced by shock and expusure; and the 
inevitable lowering of vitality consequent 
upon privation, poor nourishment, fatigue, 
and, perhaps, worst of all, mental distress 
and strain, in all these must raise the death 
rate. This has a bearing upon life insur- 
ance in the earthquake region. Possibly 
the mora! hazard in fire insurance there 
will be increased; human nature being 
only weak, it cannot be strange if to a de- 
spairing man the conjunction of ample in- 
surance, and a conjecturally unsafe chim- 
ney should be suggested as a providential 
relief for the calamity; but it is a striking 
comment upon the character of earth- 
quake visitations that the disposition to 
theft, which bas often dared, during the 
terrors of the plague, has been repressed in 
Charleston by the common dread as far as 
reported, 





UNION MUTUAL LIFE MORTGAGE, 


A NUMBER of years ago, a university in 
Chicago borrowed money of the Union 
Mutual Life on mortgage,defaulted on pay- 
ment, and fought a long fight against fore- 
closure, on plea of sundry technicalities. 
The company won the fight at last, and the 
subject is now revived by the announcement 
that the university trustees have decided 
that no money can be raised, and the insti- 
tution must go. Whether Chicago will 
allow this destruction remains to be seen. 
Doubtless the Union Mutual has been a 
good deal execrated for taking the disagre 2- 
able attitude of a lender who insists on 
having the money beck; perhans it has been 
held up to opprohbrium asa malicious perse- 
cutor of an unfortunate educational institu- 
tion; perhaps it has been also held up as 
the usual merciless corporation. There is 
no good reason whv auniversity should not 
pay its debts, forif dishonest, its dishonesty 
is of a specially bad sort; and if it cannot 
pay it has no power of usefulness, and 
ought to be treated like a dead tree. 
There is no good reason why a 
life insurance company should not pe 
its debts. Courts, newspapers, moralists, 
and grumblers (especially ail but the courts) 
are hotly insistent that it shall avoid none of 
the debts it owes, and sentimentalism tries 
to father on it some it never owed. That 
a widow, or the fatherless, or the full or- 
phan, has any special claim as sucb, or that 
a contract should be more broadly construed 
aod vigorously enforced against an insur- 
ance company than against a private indi- 
vidual, is sentimentalism, aud we all know 
bow c'ear a duty is when somebody else is 
to perform it. The Union Mutual Life has 
had to wait long for its debt, but it will 
get its money, and ought to getit. Chi- 
cago can pay the debt, or let the contract 
be enforced, according as the University is 
reckoned worth saving or not. 


INSURANCE. 














1861. 1886. 


Mas sachusels “Intl Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
f£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offeted 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M, V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEK Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secreta v 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 





SII concer sr cncctincescstcesee $400,000 00 
Net Surplus.. ° sees T01,785 52 
Unearned santas ona other 
NE cccsvecscocevelinsssecieses 166,551 7t 
en %$1,268.337 23 





PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847, ASSETS, @1¢,892,531 21 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President, 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretar 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Annual returns of surnlus. insurance at net cost. 
Policies non-forfet! lag 4 their value. 
Agents wanted. Anat ye 
8& STEPHENS. Vice-President 


LIFE INS, €0. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jreyp - « vresident. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies in force 

See charter. 








OFFICE: 
21 COURTLANDT ST. 
THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 








1850. (36 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, lst Vice-Pres’t, : 
H. B, STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
H. Y WEMPLE, Secretary 
S, N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


‘GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc, P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 
All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
an after three years 
eth cl Claims paid a once as soon as satisfactory 
ig are received at the Home Office. 
Absolute security, combined t with the largest Re 
ality, assures the pop y and of this (* 
bart forms of Tontine Polimes tamed 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, January 23p, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Stateinent of its 
afaire on the 31st December, 1885. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1885, to Bist December, 1#/6.......... $83,856,618 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

JOM, EB ccccccccencccessesees cvcceces 1,839,625 10 
Total marine premiums.......... rebiesanie - 85,196,148 76 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1885, to 8ist December, 1885.. «+. 83,770,084 30 
Losses paid during the same 

period... ° . $1.916,720 67 
Returns of premiums and« ex- 

penses.. secccccccces cocccee 9276,718 43 


The company has the following assets. 
viz 

United States and State of New Yorr 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,024,685 00 

Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 

Real estate and claims due the company, 





estimated at... eco 530,000 08 
Premium notes and bills recel: vable.. 1,508,143 66 
Cash in bank.. ecccccccecccceccccccccccss —SBB,O97 OB 

AMOUDL, ....ccceccccccce + seeeeeseessecee + +O12,740,326 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o2 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the ho:.‘ers thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
vhereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and cancelled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the ~ ear ending 
Bist December, 1885, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday. the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Boara, 

J, H. CHAPMAN, Becretary 











TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES. ADOULPH LEMOYNE 
CHARLES DENNIS, KOBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. 4. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHA 
JAMES LOW KED'K H. COSSI2T, 
A.A. RAVEN, WILLIAM BKYO 

M. STURGIS, OHN ELLIOT C 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, AMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAH O. LOW CHAS, D. LEVE 
THOS, B. CODDINGTON, JOHN'L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY GEORGE BLISS 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
©. A. HAND, ISAAC BE 
JOHN D. EW . EDWD FLOYD JONES 
WILLIAM H. WEBB NSON W. HARD, 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, TaOM AS MAITLAND, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. 





JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





Qecuntiry J FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
ERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Gate, Deposit 


K 
NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL. . 
cAnbidoe 9 tent SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
F VAULTS at prices 
ys extra size for corpo- 


x 

re :, ~~ 4y = desirable A. Ly per 
vault for $10. Rooms desks adjo pro- 
vided for Safe Renters. _— 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED_ BY THE YALE TIME. 
LOOK. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES 
&, PLA SEW, 


Ee MRL We BT Ba 
e for S 
SPECIAL @ TY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MO} CHARGE. 
rane ne Company sc t as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 

GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 
one TRUSTS of every eecription, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are begt 


WILLS yon lle FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. EN ioc ieldent 
Toe be — ice-President, oy 4 charge of th: 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec 


DIRECTORS : 
Stephen A. Caldwell, § William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B, Gest. 
, Edward T. - yy 


Thomas McKean. 
John O. Bullitt 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. StEvens, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Seo 


ABBOEE,.... ceccceesscee eceees 817,846,546 65 
LAabilities.................- _315,238,761 16 


Total Surplus........... ..82,607,785 49 


The attention of the public . called to the New 
Featare in fate 3 jpourance pa opted by this \- 
pony, ad — ny = Policies pe Soe for precisel y 

eretofore le Life Pol: 

teies = policies participa ein <4 My et distri- 

bution of surplus, and ame sungest to the Massachu- 
non-forfeiture ley of 














: Tr" 
anerit 
Insur’tce 
fimer; 7 co. 


3TH ANNOAL ers TEMENT. 
400,000 00 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Rrccdlont.® 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, {New York, 100 Froadwag. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court an Montague Sts. 
Buildings: apd No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for re-insurance....... $2,265,427 88 
(ot which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 





Reserve, ampletor all c!aims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in cash..... . 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus. .......-60:cccecssccsveeee 1.358.879 85 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1886...85,177,478 99 

This y conducts its busi under the 





Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
we Sufety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIRECTORS: 
BB. H. LAMPORA, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Ses, 




















SAMUEL D, BABCOCK SAMUEL A, SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLI8s, JNO, L 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM tARYOE 
WM. H. SWA HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, RICHARD A. MocCURD 
AURELIUS B. HOLL, JOHN H. REED. 
H#ODORE F. VAIL, JOHN H EARL 
HEODORE I HUSTED, CHABLES H. TH, 
WM. M RICHARDS, WM. H. HUSLBOT 
JOHN OCLAFLIN EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOuNSOM. 
ALEX: E, ORK 8. M. BUCKINGHA 
WM. L. ANDKEWS, J. D. VERMILYE, 
Faves, = GOR ERP 
WM. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE 


HIRAM BAKNEY. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep 
B. 0, TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dep't. 
OHAS. H. DUTCHER. Seo, » Breskign Dep't Dep't 


THE PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Statement January Ast, 1886. 
I NE cciteistnnntnatincieanetminamnandiinne steseeeeeeseeeeeseser eee Sb e,000,000 OO 


Reserve for Unadjusted ‘Losses bistiadies 
Reserve for Re-insurance............... 


Total Assets............ 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Seeretary. 


ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeseees eeeeeeee wees 


231,473 72 


pensenecbonosie setsteeeeeerreeeeee 1,384,932 36 


921,814 62 





seessescsesesecccecscccccsccosscccsccoococcscsecscocee Peg Een ZO 


A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 
G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Ageat Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, Califor nia. 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


NIN S.1ciceatahdbcsdcbhewsnbassenaadeownkssd $13,517,426 03 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885.......... 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on 

Securities and Real Estate sold)......... paebees 


8,859,577 47 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885............. 460, 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 

I oo candocdguetkadihessosesdakecceossneae 
Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies................+...: 

Total Paid Policyholders............sscececceees $7,681, 873 75 
Se SII cs 00cs00cecennec«cndtebedesen scons 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and oes oe weet 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) .......... 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 
yy Gn tibstdenserbiodecennet agree eee e eect eeeeeees ° 
I ns Biceps n dain eieipuiowns keke an aeeomnenaba wanna an 
Bonds a mortgages, first lien on real estate ype thereon 
insured for $16,500,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral BECUFILY)....0.-00eeeeeee 
een 8 AY wae (market value of securities held as collateral, 


eRe RUPP OES CEES CCCS COL OSES eee eee ere 


*Loans on a "policies (the reserve held 900.08) the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,006,000, 
*Quarterly and eemi-annual premiums on yon = policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1886....... ......eeeeseeeececeees 
*Premiums on existing policies i in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (The Reserve on these policies, wavgeued = Liabili- 
ties, is estimated at (955,000)........ eccvecce o e0006 6 
iin caxtchabécghccredsndddcisbnibanieneoooetseies 
Accrued interest on investments, January ist, BB ccccscscccccee ° 
Market value of securities over cost on Company's books. ... 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
— r et filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New 


eee eee eeeenee 


FORTY-FIRST ANVUAL REPORT 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount ot Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1885.......857,835,008 45 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
795,323 00—®1S,722,103 03 


,507 76— 3,399,069 71—@16,121,172 74 


$73,957,171 19 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


$2,999,109 64 


741,764 47 
8,940,999 64 


250,142 32 
2,024,090 50 
438,446 62—@10,444,558 19 


$63,512,618 06. 


$2,042,542 60 
$3,640,220 56 
6,855,582 68 
18,159,500 00 
451,500 00 
416,084 15 
878,161 65 
575,699 5¢ 


68,142 73 
435, — 18—@63,512,618 0 
8,351,7 08 32 





CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886 - 
Appropriated as follows: 


- $66,864,321 32 





ment of next annual premium, 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, 
(Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,371,014; 





TRUSTEES: 


WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, ROBERT B, COLLINS, 


. WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





SURPLUS | Jan. 1, 1886—Company’s Standard, 17,064,473; 
LINCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,693,459 ; 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to “wane Bah, SERB .cccccecccces $144,424 00 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc...........cccceeeeeeeececs 248,423 12 
Matured endowments, due and un opal (claims not presented)... 41,854 06 
Avnuities due and unpaid (uncalled for).............02ceeeeeees 10,695 21 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing ici participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- pat- 

ing at 6 per cent. Carlisle net premium............ eocseeceess 66,200,976 00 
Reserved for contingent habilities to Tontine Divi- 

dend Fund, January 1st, 1885, over and above a 

4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 

Cini ccsciagedsongouseceses sens ere oe $2,633,796 70 
Addition to the Fund during 1885.... .......... ° 952,683 31 
I :0:00065000nn0ness: sdedervenedeseoenseenas - $3,586,480 01 
Returned to Tontine policyholders “during the } year 

SE TS. 0.00055 00:0060000000000066 462,737 24 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886..............200000 ee0 8,123,742 77 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............ covcccee 29,934 03 

$59,799,848 19 

Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)........... ae 7,064,472 13 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4}¢ percent..... phoeeees 13,225,058 94 


From the undivided surplus of $7,064,478.18 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 


Death- claims Income trom Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets. 
1881, $2,013,203 1881, $2,432,654 1, 1882, 151,760,824 Jan, 1, 1882, $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955,292 1882, 2,798,018 4 1 1888, 171,415,097 Jan. 1 ” 1888, 800,396 
1883, 2,263, 1888, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198, 746,043 Jan. L 1 55,549,902 
1884, 2,267,175 1884, 2,971,624 —_ 1, 1875, 229 med Jan, 1,1 59,283,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3, 399,069 Jan. 1, 1806, 259, 674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 


insuring $68,521,452. 

State Standard, $9,896,778 
State Standard, 13,225,053 
State Standard, $8,828 280 


EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
HENRY TUCK, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
CHRIS, C. BALDWIN, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 


Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
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Old and Toung. 


THE HUDSON AT WEST POINT. 


BY MRS. MARY M. BARNES, 








When Beauty came from ber Creator's hand, 
Bhe touched with thrilling kiss,earth,*ea and 
air; 
A kies of joy for that divine command 
That gave her power to make her touch #0 
fair. 


“‘ Look thou, O Beauty, now o’er this glad star, 
That still is throbbing with thy gentle kiss, 
And choose one favored spot where naught 
shall mar 
The witching sweetness of a touch like this.” 


Thus ber Creator spoke, and Beauty smiled, 
One radiant smile, illumining all the place, 
While he who saw it, by its light beguiled, 
Caught and transfixed it falling from her 
face. 


Aad she that moment seeing spot so fair 
Folded her wing#, and dwells contented there. 
Wear Point, September, 1886. 


AN EDITOR’S OUTING. 


A STORY IN FOUR PARTS. 





BY JULIA SCHAYER. 


Parr 11.—Cnarrer lV. 


Ir any one was more surprised than 
Raipforth when he found himself walking 
by the side of Rosamond Harford that 
evening, to the iaspiring strai:s of the 
band, it was Ned Verplanck. Certainly 
nothing bad been farther from the mind of 
that impulsive youth when he solicited the 
company of his brother-in-law, than this. 
Tbe word “surprise” but feebly expresses 
his s‘ate of mind. To state the truth he 
had cherished the ulterior desiga of foisting 
Miss Honeywell upon Rainforth, to whom 
in his opinion, it could not possibly m:ke 
the slightest difference, while it made all 
the difference in the world to himself. 
That aman whom, with the fatuousness 
of youth, he regarded as a sort of fossil, 
or relic of the past, should thus quietly 
and subtly over-reach a youth of his acute- 
ness—amazed aod mortified him. How- 
ever, there was no alternative but to trudge 
along with Miss Honeywell, and listen to 
her elaborate platitudes with what grace he 
could, clutching, by way of consolation, 
at such little tatters of converea'ion as 
blown toward him from Rainforth 
and his companion, who seemed to finda 
great deal to say—particularly the former, 
as Verplanck wrathfully reflected. What 
had come over Dwight, that mouldy old 
eynic, he ruefully asked himself. What a 
hypocrite he was, with his pretended in- 
diTerence, even contempt, for girls! There 
he was, talkiog and laughing, actually 
laughing, like a young fellow! 

In fact, Rainforth was intent on carry- 
ing out a certain scheme that had sng- 
gested itself to him during the afternoon. 
After diligently comparing tbe respective 
chirography of the manuscr pt and of the 
scrap of paper, and reviewing all the pros 
and cons of the situation, be had decided 
that the authorship of ** Curystal’—or the 
plagiarism—rested with one of Verplanck’s 
New Jersey friends. The proper way to 
settle the mooted point was to boldly offer 
to restore the manuscript to its owner, on 
recogoition, or confession. Before doing 
that, however, he would study their char- 
acters at shorter range, particularly that of 
Miss Rosamond. It would help him to act 
properly he thought. Ste was looking uo- 
commonly well this evening, he saw at once. 
The white serge gown and scarlet turban 
were a vast improvement on the brown sailor 
suit, and there was a spray of rare crimson 
sea-weed, dotted with tiny pearl-like shells, 
pinned to the neck of her dress with a 
very pretty effect. Sue wore no gloves on 
her small sea-tanned hands, and walked 
with the same perfunctory step he had 
before noticed, a3 of a child who is only 
restrained by authority from breaking into 
arun. It didnot take Raivforth five sec, 
onds to acquit Miss Rosamond cf the 
charge of plagiarism. Whatever she might 
be, or not be, there was no guile in those 
translucent eyes. Bright, quick, and 
deeper than most young girls, she certainly 
was, yet where could such a child, whose 


were 









; 





life had passed in the sbe'ter of a country 
parsonage, have learned the lessons of love 
and life the story of ‘* Chrystal” contained? 

During these observations Rainforth had 
been ta!kiog in the quiet, amusing way he 
chose tu assume. The young girl responded 
brightly, and laughed—s very natural un- 
restrained laugh —at bis witty observations 
unon the people about them; but it was not 
long before he discovered an abstracted, 
bored sort of look in her face not atall flat- 
tering to his self-esteem. 

** You evidently do not care for this sort 
of thing,” he said at last. 

She turned her eyes—what exquisite eyes 
they were!—upon him, with a sigh. 

“It is euch a perfect evening for sail- 
ing! With that breeze Peter and I could 
take our boat half round tbe island!” 

**And may I ask who is this Peter to 
whom you refer?” 

Miss Rosawond smiled frankly. 

‘Peter is a very delightful little boy 
who lives with his grandmother on the 
west shore. She belongs to one of the 
‘old families’ — Indian families—of the 
island, and is one of the most ioteresting 
old ladies Lever met. She digs clams for a 
living, and ber nume is Jane Blacklock.” 

Rainforth’s face had changed slightly at 
mention of the name, **Jave Blacklock ;’ 
but it was q ile the same as before when 
a moment later he said. 

** And why, permit me to ask again, do 
you deny yourself tbe supreme pleasure of 
the fortunate Peter’s society, and all that it 
implies?” 

Miss Harford gave her shoulders a dep- 
recating ,iitle shrug. 

**This,” she said, *‘is the hour o? sacrifice, 
Mr. Rainforth. Cousin Maud permits me to 
do whut, I please in the morning, on condi- 
tion that I make myself presentable and 
promenade with her evenings; promena‘- 
ing beiog something that she considers in- 
dispensable, but something that I especially 
hate. After that is over [ go with her to 
the Cliff House and watch the dancing—that 
is another thing | hate; unless, of course, 
one could be an Italian or Spanish girl, and 
dance Tarantellas, and Seguidillas, and 
things of that sort—and thea Cousin Maud 
generally goes off with some people she 
knows, and I 1un away to the cliffs.” 

** Really,” said Rainforth, ‘‘what you de- 
scribe is mar:yrdom.” 

*Yes,” assented Miss Rosamond, seri- 
ously, ‘itis. But I must not be ungrate- 
ful. It was very kind of cousin Maud to 
invite me to come here—she thought it ne- 
cessary for me to have aglimpse of the gay 
world.” 

‘* Andis this the gay world?” 

**You would think so, if you came from 
Sylvan Rest, New Jersey,” said Miss Har- 
ford, drily. ‘*Cousin Maud thinks she is 
in the very vortex of pleasure when she is 
at the Cliff House.” 

**T have noticed you there sometimes,” 
said Rainforth. ‘You did not seem to be 
finding it a vortex of pleasure.” 


Miss Rosamoud laughed. ‘I am afraid 
I do not appreciate my privileges. I do not 
cure for society, and society does not care 
for me. I bave no social accomplishments. 
I do not sing, nor play the piano, nor paint, 
nor embroider table scarfs. The only 
thing I excel in is rowing, and the use of 
Indian clubs. I believe young ladies are 
never called upon for a soloon Indian 
clubs,” she added. 

**It would be a pleasing innovation, if 
they were,” said Rainforth, laughing. 

They had overtaken Verplanck and bis 
companion, who stood by the half-buried 
hulk of a schooner that had come to grief 
on this shore many years ago. 

‘If these blackened timbers cord 
speak!” murmured M'ss Honeywell, look- 
ing toward Rainfortb. **Whata tale they 
might tell of lost treasures—silks, jewels, 
spices—” 

“Don’t disturb yourself, Cousin Maud,” 
interrupted Miss Rosamond, ‘‘I have it 
from the best authority that this schooner 
was loaded with pork, and the crew saved to 
7 man.” 

Her cousin gave her a cold look. 

“Why,” innocently added Miss Rosa- 
mond, “did you want them to be 
@rowned?” 

They lingered on the beach.until the 
distant light-house, like a gigantic Cyclop, 
began slowly winking its red eye at the sea, 








then by a little devious path ascended the 
cliff and crossed the field to the Cliff 
House. 

Cuapter V. 

Rainforth magoanimously gave way to 
Verplanck on the way up, and walked 
along with Miss Honeywell, feeling that his 
duty was only partially fulfilled if he left 
her out of bis observations. His task was 
easier than he had anticipated, as she took 
the burden of conversation upon her own 
shoulders, and he had only to listen, or 
answer questions. He was glad that it was 
too dark to see her face, for be felt that she 
was making eyes at him, and he wished 
that she would gesticulate less, tbe old- 
fashioved rinzson her dry, thio fiagers rat- 
tliog in a most unpleasantly suggestive 
manner. She was very curious regarding 
New York society, andasked a great many 
questions about celebrities he might be sup- 
posed to know.” 

‘There is no intellectual society to be 
had in Sylvan Rest,” she remarked, with a 
sigh. ‘* Besides my cous‘n’s husband, the 
Rev. Dr. Harford, who is a very scholarly 
man—quite thrown away in such a place— 
I bave no congenial company. I have done 
what I could to elevate the tone of the 
place. I bave founded a Literary Society, 
and a Social Science Club; but there is 
very little interest shown. The people are 
very worthy, but very prosaic. The young 
people are very superficial. Now, there 
is Rosamond, she is not a dull girl at 
all. She is quite clever at languages, 
andeven at mathematics: but ber tastes 
are peculiar. She is devoted to out-of. 
door sports: quite masculine, in fact, 
in all her tastes. I suppose that comes 
from being brought up with boys. I 
think I never saw a young woman so de- 
ficient in sentiment. She turns everything 
to ridicule. You heard what she said about 
the wreck. And what,” added Miss Hop. 
eywell, plaintively, ‘tis woman without 
sentiment!” 

Raioforth suggested that as Miss Rosa- 
mond was so young the case was not quite 
hopeless, but Miss Honeywell shook her 
head, doubtfully. 

**T am afraid it is,” she murmured. ‘1 
have done everything to awaken a taste for 
poetry inher, asin all my pupils—Rosa- 
mond was formerly my pupil—but if you 
can believe it, she writes parodies even on 
Tennyson! My cousin, Dr. Harford, laughs 
a great deal at her performarces. I suppose 
they areclever, but I carpot laugh at them. 
They hurt my feelings too deeply.” 

At the Oliff House Miss Honeywell 
found two whist-playirg acquaintances 
awaiting her. The third, the elderly gen- 
tleman before referred to, being indisposed, 
she was quite bent on pressing Rainforth 
into service, but ashe truthfully declared 
that he had never played a game of cards 
in his life, poor Verplanck, despite his 
most earnest remonstrances, was playfully, 
but determinately, compelled to take the 
vacant chair. 

This Jeft Rainforth again with Resa- 
mond, and for a quarter of un hour they 
walked the veranda. Card-playing, he dis- 
covered, was also on this young person's 
black list. 

‘‘Tt is so stupid,” she excleimed. ‘I 
quite comprehend its having been invented 
for an imbecile. It would reduce me to 
imbecility in half anhour. And then it is 
so ruiuous to the temper! I have seen 
church m¢mbers in good and regular stand- 
ing, apparently thirsting for each other’s 
hear.’s-bicod over a game of cards. Even 
my cousin, who is otherwise a pattern of 
all the Christian virtues, quite loses her 
temper at whist.” 

They paused a moment at a window of 
the ball-room. That Terpsichorean atrocity, 
the Racquet, then in its first season, was in 
full pregress. The spacious floor was filled 

with presumably respectable people, rock- 
ing and kicking violently about, as though 
under some maligno spell. The spectacle 
was neither fascinating noredifying. All at 
once the girl started. 

‘*Oh, let us go away!” she said. ‘It is 
too frightful! What do they do it for? ” 

Rainforth f>llowed her to the other end 
of the veranda. Here, though the brazen 
clangor of the band still reached them, they 
could hear the grand rhythm of the sea,the 
sublimest sound that ever reached human 


The young girl stood listening a moment, 
then looked up in Rainforth’s face. 
“It is calling me,” she said. ‘I must 
go. And if you like you may go with me.” 
‘May I?” said Rainforth, half ashamed 
the next moment of his eagerness. ‘* By 
all means, let us go.” 
She refused his proffered arm—the 
path was too narrow—and gathering up her 
skirt ran on beforehim. They found aseat 
on the very edge of the cliffs, and sat a long 
time in silence. 
lt was manya year since Rainforth had 
found himself in a situation hke this. He 
had not intended to pursue his studies in 
human nature quite so far, but it was not 
on the whole a disagreeable method of 
wasting time. He began fivally to grow im- 
patient of the silence, wishing for Miss 
Harford to speak, whico she presently did. 
“It is true,” she began, musingly, 
“what I have read is perfectly true. 
Eviry one who really listens must. find it 
out for himself—that the ocean has one 
voice for the day and another for the night. 
By dayiight it makes me wild with the 
mere pleasure of living, of bc ing near it. I 
am amphibious. I think I ought to have 
been web-footed. I could live in the surf 
the entire day. But at night”— 
‘At night?” repeated Rainforth. 
She laughed; yet it was a laugh that was 
half a sigh. 
‘*1 could never express in words what its 
night voice says to me!” she said softly. 
** What is true of the ocean is true of all 
Nature,” Rainforth said. ‘‘The night 
side of humanity is ¢qually awful and 
equally grand.” 
There was a little pause. 
‘*Have you ever been at sea in a storm?” 
asked Rainfortb, presently, in a lighter 
tone. ‘That might temper your enthusi- 
asm for old ocean somewhat, Miss Har. 
ford.” 
“Tam longing for exactly that experi- 
ence,” declared the girl. ‘ Is must be mag- 
nificent! At worst, it could only drown 
one, and better that a thousand times, than 
to die of some disagreeable disease, and be 
buried with a common-place tunera). I 
hate funerals!” she added with emphasis. 
** Naturally,” said Rainforth, laughing. 
‘Only think,” she went on in a changed 
voice, *‘ just one awful pang, then down, 
down under the cool, swirling waves—for- 
ever!” : 
** But,” said Rainforth, berding forward 
that he might see ber ‘ace more distinctly, 
‘it is not always ‘ forever,’ Miss Harford. 
Old ocean is treacherous. He does not al- 
ways keep the secrets confided to him.” 
The girl turned quickly toward him, and 
breathed a short panting breath. He 
strained his eyes to discover what was in 
her face; but she looked away toward the 
sea again without speaking. 
“Do you know, Miss Harford,” said 
Rainoforth, after a somewhat long pause, 
**your cousin, Miss Honeywell, says that 
you have no sentiment.” 
** Poor Cousin Maud!” exclaimed the girl 
with a soft, little laugh. ‘* And she has so 
much,” 
‘*And Verplanck says you have no seri- 
ousness,” gravely continued Rainforth. 
Miss Rosamond here laugied outright. 
‘Did Mr. Verplanck say that? What a 
comfort it is to be so perfectly under- 
stood.” 
Was there, or was there not, a little 
tremor in the voice that spoke these words? 
‘* They are both right,” she added, light- 
ly, ‘‘ particularly as regards the sentiment. 
Being the only girl in a femily of eight chil- 
drea, all younger than myself, is dwarfing 
to the esthetic nature. The highest flight 
my imagination has ever taken was in try. 
ing to figure to myself how the boys would 
lcok if all were possessed of decent hats 
and boots at one and the same time. This 
must interest you immensely, Mr. Rain- 
forth,” she added in a changed tone. ‘‘ Do 
New York young ladies entertain you with 
references to their brothers’ hats and 
boots?” 
‘“* As arule they do not entertain me at 
all,” replied Rainforth. 
She surveyed him with what he was con 
vinced was a look of mistrust, 

**T did not think you were cynical,” she 
said. 

“Do not think so now,” eagerly re- 





sponded Rainforth. ‘I never was less 80.” 
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The young girl sprang to her feet, and 
shook out her white draperies. 

‘‘]T must go back to the hotel,” she said. 
‘‘ Cousin Maud might miss me.” 

But Cousin Maud had evidently not be- 
gun to miss her. She was still playing 
cards with great ardor, exhibiting consid- 
erable shrewdness and frequent sparks of 
temper. Her present expression of coun- 
tenance, sharp and a trifle excited, was far 
less distasteful to Rainforth than its cus- 
tomary one of milk-and-water sentiment. 
Verplanck looked frightfuliy depressed, 
and, at sight of Rainforth and his compan- 
ion standing cool and smiling in the door- 
way, threw duwn his cards. 

‘*T can’t play any such a hand as that,” 
he said, rising. , 

Miss Honeywell, who wason the point of 
winning, looked vexed, but managed to 
smile: 

‘‘Naughty boy,” she said, wagging one 
bony fisger at Verplanck, playfully. 

Again Rainforth gave way to Verplanck, 
and walked to the door of the cottage with 
Miss Honeywell, who, as soon as they were 
under the stars, quickly donned her little 
sentimental air, and qnoted an amount of 
poetry, that, c onsideriog the short distance, 
was remarkable. 

‘*Miss Harford has promised to intro- 
duce me to her little paradise on the other 
side of the island tc-morrow,” said Ver- 
planck, at the cottage door. 

‘- Paradise!” scorotully repeated Miss 
Honeywell. ‘‘It is the forlornest place! 
1 was there once.” 

** Jane’s cow objected to Cousin Maud’s 
parasol,” laughed the girl. 

**What Rosamond finds to enjoy in the 
society of a frightful old balf. Indian woman 
and a dirty little boy" — 

‘‘He can’t be very dir'y! He lives in 
the water most of the time,” retorted Miss 
Rosamond. 

“According to my experience,” remarked 
Rainforth, ‘‘it requires only five minutes on 
dry land to convert the average boy into an 
object of loathing.” 

‘* Peter is not an average boy,” said Miss 
Harford. ‘1 have seven brothers, and I 
ought to kaow. You shall judge for your- 
self, Mr. Rainforth, if you chcose to come 
over with Mr. Verplanck.” 

‘I shall be delighted,” answered Rain- 
forth. 

Verplanck stared at him in amazement. 
Was this ‘‘old Dwight,” who never was 
known to go anywhere where there were 
young girls? 

“You must tell me the way,” said he, 
turning to Miss Harford. ‘*{ came near 
getting drowned in a peat-bog this after- 
noon trying to find you.” 

‘* You must cross to the west shore, and 
follow the foot-path along the cliffs as far 
north as you can go. At the worst you can 
inquire of some one. There’s only one 
Jane Blacklock on the island.” 

“And Miss Harford is her prophet!” 
said Verplanck, delighted with himself as 
usual, 

Miss Rosamond frowned sternly upon 
him. Verplanck often wondered why his 
Witticisms were not better appreciated. 

‘* Do not come very early,” she turned to 
say, as they started off. ‘I must prepare 
Jaue’s mind. She hates strangers, particu- 
larly gentlemen.” 

“By George, old fellow!” cried Ver- 
planck putting his arm through Rainforth’s, 
familiarly as they went away together. 
‘I wouldn’t have thought you capable of 
dving it. Very neat, upon my word. Bal- 
lou couldn’t have done it better.” 

** Don’t be silly,” rather stiffly responded 
Rainforth. 

“You made me look silly, to-night, and 
feel silly, too,” said Verplanck, laughing 
“I was mad enough before; but when 
you walked in with Rosamond, look- 
ing 80 unconcerned, I felt, for about a 
minute, like murdering you. I'll never 
trust one of you old chaps again. But 
never miud, to-morrow is a day, too, as 
the Germans say. You won't get the start 
of me to-morrow.” 

“You are talking an awful lot of rub- 
bish, my boy,” suid Rainforth, withdraw- 
ing his arm, under pretext of lighting a 
cigar. ‘If you prefer to go across alone 
to-morrow, why, do so, by all means. I do 
not care at all about going.” 

“Oh! that is all right, You come along, 


but just give a fellow alittle show, old boy. 
Won’t you?” 
Rainforth thought his young relative-by- 
marriage had never seemed so common-place 
—so absolutely vulgar. What did he mean 
with bis everlasting ** old feliows” and ‘‘old 
chaps,” and all that? His manner grew so 
extremely cool that Verplanck, drawing up 
his coat collar with an +ffectation of 
freezing, went whistling noisily away across 
the fields to the Cliff House. 
Rainforth sat along time in his room, 
lighted only by the stars, busy with 
thoughts we need not follow too closely. 
He had gone out that eveving with a delib- 
erate.purpose in view. To a certain extent 
that purpose had been achieved. Weigh- 
ing everything in the balance he arrived at 
this result. Miss Honeywell was vapid, sen- 
timental, and common-place, withal, yet 
he had discovered nothing in her that sa- 
vored of duphicity—esgo, she had neither 
written, nor stolen, the story in question. 
As to Miss Rosamond, he had found her 
bright, frank, full of humor, very uncon- 
ventional, and a little flippant at times— 
something he could hardly forgive ina 
young girl—yet at other times grave, 
dreamy, tender; in short, a problem, a 
puzzle, a many-sided jewel, whose 
possibilities were not yet revealed, 
and not to be calculated. What struck 
him most forcibly was that in many 
of her ways and lvoks she suggested the 
character of ‘* Chrystal,” a name that would 
have suited her own pure, chrystalline 
nature as well; yet this mere girl of eighteen 
or twenty to conceive a story like this? 
Puzzled, doubtful still, he laid his head 
upon his pillow, and with the sobbing of 
the sea in his ears, fell asleep. 


Cuapter VI. 


Oo retiring, Rainforth, the previous 
night, had firmly resolved to let Ver- 
planck seek out Mrs. Blacklock’s residence 
for himself. There were more reasons than 
have as yet appeared to the reader, why he 
did not care to go. Besides, the absurd 
role to which Verplanck had chosen to as- 
sign him was one he felt very much 
/disinclined to fill, But morning, and 
perhaps the sight of Miss R»>samond, this 
time accompanied by her cousin, setting 
out at an early hour for the west shore, 
weakened this resolution; so, though 
secretly quite ashamed of himself, he found 
himself soon after nine o’clock crossing the 
fields with Verplanck. Thut effervescent 
youth seemed to have quite forgotten his 
pique of the evening before, and, rigged 
out in asort of hybrid costume equally sug- 
gestive of boating, bicycling, or lawn-tennig, 
but which became his agile young form 
well, strode on in the best of spirits. A gui- 
tar slung over his shoulder still further 
hightened the picturesqueness of his ap. 
pe rance. He had his sketch-book and colors 
with him, and proposed to do great things 
in the way of aquarells. Being denied the 
capacity for doing any one thing particu- 
larly well, Verplanck flouted Nature by do- 
ing a good many things rather badly. Hav- 
ing plenty of money to back his experi- 
ments, and they being mostly of a harmless 
nature (with the exception of a brief in- 
terest in chemistry, during the run of which 
he came near mingling his own person 
with the fragments of a very costly labara- 
tory), no one had any right to cowplain. 
His present hobby was water-colors; and it 
amused Rainforth to hear him run on, 
with that audacity of ignorance that rushes 
in where the ins'ructed hesitate to tread. 

They followed no road—indeed Peat 
Island offers but one or two to follow— 
but tiny foot-paths winding in and out 
among the hillocks, skirling the bogs where 
the peat-diggers were at work, knee-deep 
in the black ovze. As tke strangers passed 
they turned their calm, bronzed faces to 
ward them, with a silent nod of greeting, 
and plodded on. 


From the summit of each rise the entire 
island was visible, emerald green, yet al- 
most destitute of trees; the few that had 
survived were bent and twisted, bespeak. 
ing agonies of conflict with the terrible 
north wind. 

Wherever a glimpse of the shore was ob- 
tainable, men were seen loading clumsy 
carts with kelp, that scornful tribute of the 





sea to the land it ravages. At every step their 
feet crushed the delicate aromatic blossoms 


that starred the short, salt grass. Number- 
less magnificent lilies spread their resplen- 
dent calyxes upon the bosom of each pool 
in wondrous contrast to its ink-like black- 
ness. Although from shore to shore, in a 
straight line, the distance was but short, 
yet so devious was the pa‘h they must fol- 
low that it was a good hour before 
the west shore was reached. And here 
the land swept suddenly upward to 
the very brow of the cliffs. To one 
standing but a little way back from its 
edge, the pule green sod seemed to meet 
the deep blue of the sea, stretching off into 
illimitable distance, where a veil of tender- 
est gray hid its meeting with the sky. Vast, 
throbbing, seductive, locked the sea from 
this spot, yet one could heur, yes, feel—the 
awful shock of the waves against the foot 
of the crags a hundred, two hundred feet 
below. Following the little foot-patb, with 
its border of iunceent yellow and purple 
blossoms, the two stood silently looking 
down from this hight upon the awful meet_ 
ing of wave and rock. Even Verplanck 
was awe into temporary silence. 

‘* Perhaps,” he broke out after awhile, 
‘*you have some idea where we are, and 
which way we are to go. Iam sure I have 
not.” 

Then be saw that Rainforth had walked 
to a little distance, and was leaning over a 
sort cf natural parapet that rose to the right 
of the spot where they had been standing. 
Ver, lanck hastened to join him, At some 
time the cliffs had been riven by some tre- 
mendous upheaval), leaving acrevice or open- 
ing in the solid front of the bluff, some 
hundred feet broad, and forming a liitle 
cove or bay where the sea rolled gently into 
the embrace of two long arms of sand that 
stretched far out into the water to the right 
and left. 

Just below where they were standing, 
stood a small cabin, looking, but for tue 
faint smoke-wreath issuing from its chim- 
ney, like a mere pile of blackened drift- 
wood. Down on the beach a boat was 
lying on its side, and some neis were 
spread in the sun. Back of the cabin a 
cow was grazicvg, and at a short distance a 
rude enc.osure surrounded three or four 
graves, each outlined with esee-shells, 
bleached white like skeletons, 

* Why,” crie? Verplaack, ** this must be 
the place! Tihere’s the cabin, and the cow, 
and therc’s some one digging clams over 
beyond the fort—that must be the old wo- 
man, herself—and there is Miss Honeywell's 
umbrella behind thatrock, and—yes—there 
are R »samond and the boy in the surf!” 

With all possible speed Verplanck made 
for the cove, followed slowly by Rain- 
forth, The old woman digging clams 
pansed to look at them, a gaunt, 
weird-looking creature, in a scant blue 
gown kilted above tne knees. ‘A red 
handkerchief was bound about her strag- 
gling gray locks, a string of go!d beads en- 
circled her sinewy neck, which, lke her 
bare arms and legs, and high-cheeked face, 
was of a rich bronz:-brown. She returned 
Verplanck’s careless calutation as he passed 
with an equally careless nod, and fixed her 
narrow, glittering eyes‘on Rainforih. He, 
instead of passing on, stopped and held 
out his hand, with one of his quiet smiles, 
more in his eyes than on his lips. Her 
harsh face sofiened slightly. ; 

**Do you know me, Mrs. Blacklock?” 
saii Raintorth. 

‘*Yes,” said the woman in a guttural 
voice, **I know ye.” 

She did not seem to see his out-stretched 
hand, but putting down her spade, began 
pushing her gray locks under the kerchief. 

“It is ten years since I was here. You 
have a good memory, Mrs. Blacklock,” 
Rainforth said. 


A curious sound came from the woman's 
throat. Her face grew harder. It was a 
stern, dark, face, veiled io a settled, impas- 
sive melancholy. Her eyes sought the hor- 
izon, with that far-off expectant gaze that 
the eye3 of fishermen’s wives alWays ac- 
quire, and she mmained silent for some 
time. Suddenly she turned toward Rain- 
forth. 

‘Where is the other one?” she fiercely 
asked. 

**' You mean Marchmont? He is dead,” 
answered Raiofortb. ; 

The narrow eyes flickered with a savage 





light, 


** Who killed him?” she asked abrupt:y. 
‘Nobody. He died in his bed of a 
fever.” 

Again that strange inarticulate sound in 
herthroat. Again her eyes wandered off 
across the water. 

“‘T wish,” eaid Rainforth, very gently, 
‘that [could make you understand how 
innocent of wrong intentions my friend 
was. He never knowingly wronged or hurt 
any living thing. He was a painter, and 
painted all the beautiful things he came 
across. You gave him permission to come 
here and paiot your grand-daughter. I 
know that be never, by look or word "— 
The woman turned upon him, and silenced 
him with a gesture of one long, bronzed 
arm. 

Rainforth stood mute before the uncon- 
querable spirit of the old half-savage. 
Afler a moment she pointed toward Ver- 
planck, who had spread his sketching ma- 
terial on a rock, and was preparing for 
work. 

‘*That other man there,” she said, with 
a vindictive look. ‘Is hea painter, too? 
What is he here for? There aint any more 
girls bere to paint.” 

Rainforth smothered a smile. 

‘Oh! he only plays at painting, Mrs. 
Blacklock. He won't do any harm—ex- 
cept to the paper he uses.” 

The old woman uttered a contemptuous 
sound, that might have been intended for a 
laugh, shouldered her heaped-up basket, 
and, without another word, started off up 
the path to the cliff. 


ROB’S LETTER. 


BY MRS. MARY A. SAWYER. 








Ros stood by the window. ‘Oh, dear!” 
he said with a long-drawn sigh, ‘*I wish it 
wouldn’t raio. My sailor will be all melted 
to nothing, Aunt Kate.” 

‘*There will soon be more snow,” an- 
swered his aunt, ‘‘and you can make an- 
other, Rob.” 

‘“‘He was a great sailor, wasn’t he? 
asked Rob. ‘*My! wasn’t it fun to make 
him though!” 

‘*Great fun, no doubt,” replied Aunt 
Kate. ‘ But, Rob, tell me who is that poor 
lad looking in at you?” 

* Why, that’s Mick Ryap. He’s just the 
primest pitcher, Aunt Kate! He sells 
papers—he’s out all the time; he don’t 
care for rain or snow; see how he splashes 
through all the puddles!” 

**Not very wise, it is?” replied Aunt 
Kate. ‘*Dear me, how wet the poor child 
will get his feet!” 

‘* He won't care,” laughed Rob. ‘‘They’re 
always wet, I guess. Why, Aunt Kate, 
the holes in his boots are most as big as 
the boots!” 

‘Dear me, dear me! and I suppose he 
bas no money for new one?” 

**I don’t know. I don’t suppose he has,” 
answered Rob. ‘‘I asked him what made 
him ¢ell papers, and he said he had to, 
‘cause his mother couldn’t earn enough 
doing folk's washing to buy their food and 
pay their rent. He’s got two small sisters, 
Mick has, and girls are always eating, you 
know, Aunt Kate.” 

‘‘Are they? But, tell me, Rob, does he 
goto your schoo)?” 

‘*He don’t have to go to school at all, 
though I believe he said he was going even- 
ings. l wouldn’t. If I had to sell papers 
all day, I wouldn’t go to school evenings— 
1 woulda’t.” 

‘Where des he live?” asked Aunt 
Kate. 

la the alley back of our school-house. 
That’s how we found out what a pitcher 
he was. Why, Aunt Kate, he can pitch bet- 
ter than apy fellow in our school!” 

“And means tu have an education as 
well?” said Aunt Kate. **Well, Rob, I think 
he must be a nice lad. If he only had some 
warm, whole boots,” sbe continued, ‘* how 
glad I should be. Poor child, what will 
he do when the real winter weather 
comes?” 

‘*T'd give him a pair of mine,” said Rob, 
‘* but they’re too small.” 

‘*T didn’t mean old boots, Rob,” answered 
bis aunt. ‘*I meant new, heavy, thick- 
soled boots. Old boots would be better 
than none atall, but they wouldn’t last as 
long as new ones, and they wouldn’t give 





him as much pleasure, I suppose none of 
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your school friends would have money 
enough to buy him a pair?” 

‘*No, indeed!” said Rob emphatically. 
‘* And they wouldn’t do it anyway. Why, 
Aunt Kate, I’ve saved up more money for 
Christmas than any of our fellows, and I 
have only got a dollar and a half! Oh, 
no; they all want their money to buy pres- 
ents with.” 

** The boots would be apresent, wouldn’t 
they?” asked Aunt Kate. ‘Still, dear, 
I didn’t mean that you or any or the boys 
should give him all that you had. But 
it would be so nice if he could have them.” 

“Splendid!” said Rob. ‘I wish some 
one would send him a pair. I wish—I don’t 
know—I suppose I could. Would a dollar 
and a half buy a good pair, Aunt Kate?” 

“Not the kind I should wish to bny. 
Perhaps you could get them for three dol- 
lars, Rob.” ° 

** But 1 have not got three dollars,’’ said 
Rob. ‘‘But Aunt Kate, I tell you—look 
here—why don’t—why can’t you buy them 
for him?” 

**I could. But don’t you think, Rob, he 
would care more for them if the boys he 
knew and liked gave them to him?” 

**Of course he would. But it isn’t any 
good, Aunt Kate. We haven't apy of us 
got enough money.” 

‘**But you could earn some,” said Aunt 
Kate, as she threaded ber needle. 

‘* Karn it?” exclaimed Rob. ‘* How could 
I earn auything, Aunt Kate?” 

“Ob, there are many ways in which every 
boy can earn a trifle now and then.” 

**But how?” asked Rob. ‘* You wouldn't 
wact me to sell papers, weuld you, Aunt 
Kate?” 

‘*No. You wouldn't help Mick by that, 
and you might iojure his business. No, I 
didn’t mean that.” 

**And there isn’t any snow to shovel,” 
continued Rob. 

**No. And there, again, you would only 
interfere with the boys who really need the 
work.” 

“Then there isn’t any way any of our 
fellows could earn anything—unle:s”— 
doubtfully, ‘‘ unless we blacked up and 
gave a minstrel show, Aunt Kate.” 

Aunt Kate laughed. ‘“ We might,’ 
urged Rob. ‘It would be prime fun, Aunt 
Kuie. I dare say we'd get a lot of money 
that way.” . 

**I didn’t mean anything of that kind, 
Rob,” said his aunt. ‘‘I am afraid that 
would not do at all, dear. No. I meant 
that you could earn money by working for 
it as Mick works for his—not by anything 
which would he in the form of a pastime 
for yourselves. Think again, Rob.” 

**[ can’t,” said Rob. ‘ Aod, anyway, a 
boy that has to go to school all the time 
wants to play—he don’t want to work, Aunt 
Kate.” 

**I know. Yet that poor child does need 
new boots, Rob.” 

** Yes, he does,” admitted Rob, “and I'd 
buy them—I don’t want to give up all my 
other presents, Aunt Kate, but may be I 
could pick up something cheap for you and 
Bridget and Nancy, something out of the 
five-cent stores—and I'd give them to him 
myself if I hadthe money. But I haven't, 
Aunt Kate.” 

“TI know of away in which you could 
earn at least a dollar,” said Aunt Kate, 
**but then it would be by doing something 
which you very much dislike.” 

At the mention of a doilar Rob’s face grew 
very bright, but it clouded over directly. 
** What is it, Aunt Kate ?.”” he said. 

**Cannot you guess ?” 

** D> you—do you mean that I shouldn't, 
buy any more taffy ?” 

‘No, though if you saved only one-half 
of the money you now spend on candy 
you would have considerable for pres- 
ente.” 

“But I like taffy,” said Rob, mournfully. 
‘** All our fellows eat lots of taffy. What 
is it, Aunt Kate? tell me, I can never 
guese. Oh, I know, you want me to study 
at home?” 

*No. That is something of which I do 
not approve,” said Aunt Kate. ‘Still you 
are not far from guessing my thought, 
Rob.” 


‘What can it be?” said Rob slowly 
“Going without pie, Aunt Kate?” Aunt 
Kate shook her head. ‘‘Oh, I know,now!” 
exclaimed Rob, “it’s getting up in the 





morning: I can’t do that, Auot Kate. I 
hate to get up early!” 

‘‘ That is not it; that would be harder 
than any work I could propose, Rob, and I 
do not wish you to rise when you need the 
sleep. No, my dear; I meant this: I meant 
that you should write a letter to your Papa, 
in your spare moments. It would please 
him very much; and I will pay you one 
cent for every word that you write. Will 
you try it, Rob?” 

‘Oh! Aunt Kate!” cried Rob, ‘‘ what 
made you think of such an awful thing? 
Oh, I can’t do it! I just hate to write, and 
anyhow I don’t believe I could spell half 
the words you'd put in a letter.” 

‘* But you need not use words that you 
cannot spell,” said Aunt Kate. ‘The 
simpler the better, Rob. Besides, my dear, 
you can use the Dictionary if you really are 
unable to spell.” 

‘*T cannot do it,” replied Rob. ‘I'd like 
to—I’d really like to carn the money, Aunt 
Kate. I'd rather give Mick those boots 
than have things myself, but I can’t write 
letters to people. I hate to write letters; 
I'd rather give him the whole of my bank 
money.” 

‘*That would not be enough,” answered 
his Aunt. ‘‘ But I will not urge it upon 
you, Rob. You shall eara i: or not, as you 
please.” 

Rob turned slowly away and went to the 
window again, and looked out at the fast 
falling rain. ‘*Ob, dear!’’ he thought to 
himself, ‘‘I wish Papa bad stayed at home. 
I wish there wasn’t a single copy or a single 
letter to write in the whole world. I 
won't write letters when I’m a man. Tl 
telegraph; that’s what I'll do when I’m 
aman. I won't write letters, [1 know!” 
Just then his quick eyes caught sight of 
Mick trudging slowly and wearily along. 
‘*Dear, me!” thought Rob. ‘1 wish Aunt 
Kate could have thought of something else 
for me to do. I'd do it in a minute, no 
matter what it was. Copies at school and 
letters at home! And what could | write, 
I'd like to know? Ob, I can’t doi’. 1 
couldo’t do it even if I wanted to, and I 
don’t want to. I'll do anything else, 
though.” 

So he turned around and said to his 
aunt, “I’ve been thinking, Aunt Kate, 
about that letter, and [ know I can’t do it. 
I'll do anything else, though.” 

‘Very well, Rob,” said his aunt; “ de- 
cide for yourself. Do as you think best 
about it. Perhaps you will be able to 
think of some other way to earn the 
money. Do as you like, my dear.” 

Rob turned and drummed on the win- 
dow pane, and looked at the wet streets 
and the pools of water that had formed 
everywhere. ‘‘ Dear, me!” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ I wish Mick could wear my boots. 
I'd give him my new ones if he could. 
Aunt Kate might give them to him, I 
think. But then I suppose he would like 
them better if I bought them. Oh,dear! Oh, 
dear!” 

He thought of the letter for a few min- 
utes longer, and then he said, very quickly, 
as if he were afraid he might change his 
mind: ‘I am going to write it, Aunt Kate! 
Til begin this minute. What shall I say 
first?” 

‘‘Avything you like. You must earn 
your money fairly, Rob. 1 can not tell you 
what to say, and then pay youforit. That 
would not be quite honest, Rob. 
But I willtell you this: Write as you would 
talk to any one, my dear. Say on puper 
just what you would say to your Papa if he 
were here.” 

So Rob drew a large chair up to the writ- 
ing table. ‘Shall I use any of your paper, 
Aunt Kate?” he asked. ‘I must havea 
very big sheet, for I'm going to write one 
hundred words. I guess I'll write witha 
pencil, Aust Kate, wouldn’t you? Ob, 
here’s some paper that’s just the size 1 
want.” 

He took from the drawer a quire of fools- 
cap, sharpened his pencil, and rested his 
head upon his hand. ‘1 don’t know how 
to begin,” he said, fidgetting in his chair. 
‘*I don’t know what people want to write 
letters for, "mesure. Yousay Boston, don’t 
you, Aunt Kate, when you write letters? 
Well, then, I'll say Boston. Oh, yes, and 
then you put the day of the month, and 
then the year. So you do. I don’t know 
what you say Boston for, Aunt Kate, be- 








cause papa knows where you live, and I 
should think a grown up man would know 
what day of the month it was without your 
telling him. But it’tl be—let me see, how 
many words will it be, I wonder—why, 
Aunt Kate, it will be nine words; just think 
of that! And I know what I'll say next, 
I'll say ‘ Dear paps.’ No, I won't; Til say 
‘My dear papa’; No, I won’t either, I’ll 
say ‘My very dear papa,’ and then I'll 
have thirteen words. Oh, I can write let- 
ters easy enough! I shall have one hun- 
dred words in no time, and maybe I can get 
in two hundred—I daresay I can. Wouldn’t 
that be splendid, Aunt Kate? Two hun- 
dred cents---two dollars, Aunt Kate!” 

‘*Splendid!” said Aunt Kate. ‘* Write 
as many as you like, Rob. One hundred, 
two hundred, or four hundred. You shall 
have the money for every single word, my 
dear.” 

Rob put his head close to his paper and 
wrote the words he had thought of. Then 
he stopped and sharpened his pencil again, 
and got up and poked the fire, and patted 
the cat; then he sat down and twirled his 
pencil round and round and stared at his 
aunt and stared at the fire, and looked up 
a‘ the ceiling, and looked at the clock. 
‘*Iv’s awful hard work,” he said to bimself. 
‘“*T can’t think of another thing to say. I 
wonder what Aunt Kate says. If I only had 
one of her letters to look at, I'd know what 
to say. What do people say? Oh, I know, 
I know! they always say it’s fine weather. 
I'll tell him it’s very fine weather and that 
will be one more word, and then I’ll say it’s 
raining hard—no, very hard to-day; and 
then I'll say—Oh, yes, I know now just 
what I'll say. I, Ican write it now. It’s 
only the getting started that’s so awful 
hard.” 

So Rob began to write again, and, after a 
little the letter was fairly under way; and, 
when he had once begun, he was surprised 
‘o find how many things he could think of 
to tell his papa, and how many descriptive 
words he could find to add to his sentences. 
For a long, jong time he wrote busily, look- 
ing up now and then to announce that it 
was really quite good fun, or to ask how to 
spell some word. ‘‘Get the Dictionary,” 
Aunt Kate would say, ‘‘you must do it 
all yourself if you’re going to earn the 
money fairly.” 

That wasn’t bad fun either, for there were 
lots of queer pictures in the big Dictionary, 
and, if he had ovly nad the time to spare, 
it would really have been worth while to 
take alook at them, Rob thought. But if 
a fellow was earning money he couldn’t 
stop to look at pictures, he decided. He 
wrote on steadily until dinner was an- 
nounced, and then bis aunt had bard work 
to persuade him to lay his letter aside. ‘I 
shall forget all I was going to write,” he 
said mournfully, ‘‘ and then I can never get 
started again.” 

But he found that he was mistaken in 
that, and that a good dinner, and a very 
lively game of checkers with Aunt Kate 
gave him still more things to write about. 

‘“Teere, Aunt Kate!” he said trium- 
phantly, just as it began to grow dark in 
the room, ‘‘ there’s a long letter, I tell you! 
Why, 1 wouldn’t be a bit surprised if it 
would count up two hundred words. Read 
it, Aunt Kate. Read it aloud. I want to 
hear what it says.” 

Aunt Kate laughed softly as she drew 
down the shades and lit the gas, and took 
out her eye-glasses. ‘‘Why, Rob, it isa 
very long letter, and very well written,” 
she said. “I did not know you could 
write so well.” Rob’s face grew very bright 
and his eyes sparkled. *‘ It was prime fun,” 
he said, ‘‘ I wouldn’t have believed it was 
such fun to write letters. Oh, read it aloud, 
Aunt Kate!” 

Aunt Kate smiled and began to read: 

Boston, Massachusetts; Decemer tenth, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-five. 

My very dear papa 

It is very fine weather. it is raining very hard 
indeed here to-day. does it rain very hard in- 
deed in New Orleans? Iam going to write you 
a very long letter indeed to-day. I guess it will 
be one hundred words long. aunt Kate is going 
to pay me one cent for every word that I can 
write in this very long letter. she wants me to 
earn some money to buy a pair of boots fora 
ragged boy I know. a pair of nice warm heavy 
thick sold boots will cost as much as three dol- 
lars and I have not got but just one dollar and 
one half of a dollar in my little small bronze 
safe for money. I will take out that money from 


that safeand put it with what aunt Kate pays 
me for this very long letter. he is a newsboy 
and he stands round the street and sells his pa- 
pers every morning and every afternoon. he is 
@ prime pitcher we feliows like to have him pitch 
for ua we can’t any of us pitch like Mick Ryan. 
his name is Mick Ryan. he goes to school in the 
evening it must be prime fun to sell papers i 
wood not go to school in the evening if i could 
be a newsboy and could pitch like mike ryan 
Mister radd our teacher and a very fine good 
splendid man he is certainly says eny boy may 
espire to bee president but i think very few boys 
can eapire to -be prime pitchers we hada grate 
thankegiving dinner bridget is a grate cook she 
made soap yesterday out of a pale of greece and 
sum watter. she said she liked the smell of the 
Greece I did not like it she called it stork i told her 
a stork was a verry grate big bird and she said to 
have dun with my foolin that it was little the 
loikes of her cared for grammar at all at all 
Nancy is sweepin my bedroom today her hair 
is red Orbun she says it is I think orbun is orful 
homely she is a good girl she has given me 
taffey and would like to have bridged make 
hot gingurbred often i should to. I think her 
hair coald be died or she could have a black curly 
wig then she could marrey Eony man would be 
glad to have lots of hot gingurbred and would be 
pleazed with coal black ringglets Bridget will 
not marrey she will not be a wite slave nancy 
and i will marrey i will tell her about gher wig 
rite away and have her hair fixed prime. 

We have had our dinner we had a verry grate 
big turkey it was very prime turkey we had a 
most very splendid appel puddin bridget can 
make the very most lovleyest creem tost she 
makes it for my supers I am going to give hur a 
bottle of cologne I am going to give nancy a 
bottle of cologne I am going to give aunt Kate 
something we have gota very big and a very 
handsome cat her name is topsy she is jet coal 
black she is a very lazy cat i think we have the 
very best buckwheat cakes you ever eat and 
great lots of the very most delicious mapel 
syrup I have got a new overcoat and i mean to 
give my old one to mick Ryan if be wants it and 
I guess he will for he has not got any overcoat at 
all I have got as many as one hundred and fifty 
words written in this very long letter and soi 
can buy hima pair of nice warm thick boots 
with this money and my other money in my 
little bronze bank so I will stop I think it is 
prime fun indeed to write letters to you and i 
will write a very long letter without being paid 
for it and tell you how Mick ryan likes his 
new warm thick sold boots i guess he will smile 
some when he sees them good by from your most 
affectionate son Rob Lincoln. 

** Why, Rob,” exclaimed his Aunt, “‘ this 
is a very good letter. Your papa will like 
it, I know.” 

‘*Mick will, I guess,” said Rob, flushing 
with pleasure at the praise. ‘‘ But you 
must count the words, Aunt Kate, there 
are too many for me.” 

So his aunt began to count, while Rob 
looked on in a state of wild excitement. 

‘One hundred,” she said presently. 

‘*Two hundred, Rob!” Rob danced 
across the room, and back to the table. 
** Dear me!” said Aunt Kate, ‘‘it’s a nice 
long letter. Three hundred, Rob, and more 
words yet to come.” And then there was 
utter silence as she counted on and on, but 
Rob’s heart heat very fast. ‘‘Seven hun- 
dred and twenty-seven words, Rob!” she 
exclaimed at last. ‘Seven dollars and 
twenty-seven cents, Rob.” 

**My!” said Rob, who could find no 
words to express his great joy and his ex- 
ceeding surprise. ‘‘My! what a lot of 
things that'll buy tor Mick. Maybe ’twill 
buy him a cap as well as the boots, Aunt 
Kate? Oh! Iams) gladI wrote it. But,” 
and his face grew long as the sudden 
thought came iuto his mind, ‘‘ maybe, you 
didn’t think it would be so long—maybe 
you won’t want to pay so much money, 
Aunt Kate? It’s a very great lot of 
money, I think.” 

‘Tam very glad to pay for them,” said 
Aunt Ka‘e, ‘‘the more words the better, 
Rob. How will you have the money, dear 
in bills or silver?” : 

“In silver dollars,” promptly answered 
Rob, ‘‘ they’re prime.” 

So Rob earned his money. And when he 
told his comrades, next day, why he had 
written the letter, there was not a boy who 
did not decide, instantly,*that he also 
would earn something in some way, for & 
Christmas gift for Mick, even if it were the 
veriest trifle. 

Christmas Eve came at last. Mick went 
home tired and cold and a little discour- 
aged; for his papers had sold very slowly, 
and it had seemed hard to pass by all the 
brightly lighted shops, and have not even & 





penny to spend. Heclimbed up the steep 
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stairs slowly and wearily, and sank into a 
chair, and yawned, and stretched his arms 
above his head. Soon his quick ear caught 
the sound of many footsteps. ‘ What's 
that, Mammy?” he cried, starting up, 
«s what’s the p’licea comin’ here fur? [| 
haint done nuthin’ to be took up fur!” 

But Mick was a brave lad, and when 
there presently camea loud, impatient knock, 
he flung the door wide open. And lo! con- 
fronting him there stood adouble file of 
closely-masked boys. Fora second they 
stood there ia silence, and then the leaders 
stepped forward, and bowed low, and placed 
in Mick’s passive hands a large basket and 
some oddly-shaped and tightly corded bur- 
dles. Not a word was spoken. Gravely 
and quietly the boys wheeled about, sa- 
luted Mick and passed slowly down the 
ricketty stairs. Mick stood in the doorway 
as if rooted to the spot, and watched them 
out of sight. But, as he caught the sound 
of laughter that could no longer be re- 
strained, he suddenly sprang to the top of 
the stairs, and called: ‘‘ Hullo, you fellows! 
Hullo, 1know you—I know every one of 
you! Hullo, I say, what lark are you 


uptonow?” And then what a shout there 
was! ‘Hullo, Mick! Such a jolly 
lark, Mick! Merry Christmas, Mick! 


The lark of Santa Claus, Mick!” called a 
dozen excited voices, all at once; and then 
Mick heard tbe lower door opened and 
closed, and the sound of joyful laughter 
floating through the clear, frosty air. 

‘** Merry Christmas!’ ‘Santy Cluz!’” re- 
peated Mick, as he went back to the bare 
and dimly-lit room, ‘‘ ‘a jolly lark!’ ” 

He sat down mechanically and began slow- 
ly to untie the bundles which he still held. 
But when he had opened them, when he 
had glanced at their varied contents; when 
he had discovered the thick roll of scarlet 
flannel which Rob’s aunt had thoughtfully 
added, and the prettily dressed dolls for 
which Janie and Meg had hungered so 
long; when, amid their screams of delight, 
he had placed upon the table the golden 
oranges and ruddy-checked apples, the 
stores of nuts and raisins, figs, candy, 
grapes, corn-balls and taffy; when he had 
opened and breathed upon each blade of 
the new knife, had bounced the ball and 
flung it up to the ceiling and across the 
room; when he had uncorked the cologne, 
and smelt of the pink, perfumed soap; when 
he hadtried on the new warm stockings, 
the new warm boots and rubbers; when he 
had solemnly brushed his hair withthe new 
brush, and had looked at himself gravely 
in the new hand mirror; when he had 
planted the new cap firmly on his head, 
and wound the thick warm comforter 
around his neck, and drawn on the soft, 
long-wristed mittens; then, and only then, 
the fuil meaning of the ‘lark’ burst upon 
him, and he sprang from his chair, and 
caught Janie and Meg in his arms, and 
whirled wildly around the narrow room, 
and shouted, until the very walls re-echoed 
the cry, ‘* Hoo-ray! hoo-ray! hoo-ray for 
them fellers! hoo-ray for Santy Cluz!” 

boston, Mass. 
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DOUBLE DOUBLE DIAGONAL PUZZLE,— SELECTED 


*00000% 
o*# 00080 
000400 
eo00#000 
O0#0#00 
Oof00040 
*900008 


*O00000% 
onO0 00% 0 
©o0o#*# OC #00 
0008000 
00#0200 
O*#00080 
*00000% 

Upper square: The diagonals, opposing sides 
of cuins, 

Cross-words; Fill the following blanks, and 
Place in order of the words. 

“* By being too ready an —— of others, he be- 
came himself financially involved. But, being 
—— in mind than most deb*ors are, he needed 
to have the sense of his obligations continuslly 
——. Though himeelf a bankrupt, he stil), 
more than once, rashly put his name to the notes 
and bills of pleasant-spoken sharpers, His in- 
timate —— tried their best to —— the heinoue- 
ness of his fault, and to show him that business 
men would have good cause to —— his charac- 


ter, if he should continue to —— for others 
while a helpless debtor himeeif.” 

Lower square: The diagonals are anagrams 
cf the diagonals of the upper square. 

The cross words commence in the third biank 
of the following sentences. The first blank is 
the diagonal word from right to left; and the 
second blank is the diagonal word, from left to 
right. 

*He was self-absorbed, and as regards the 
expression of feeling, a man of great ——. So 
little was he used to —— Nature, that he might 
have seen a robin or a crocus in —— without sur- 
prise. He was severe, an —— mirthfulness, 
thinking all time ——, which was passed in rec- 
reation. While praising —— he was himself 
bound by mental bands, as hard and unyielding 
as fetters of -—. In argument or conversation 
he was subtile, fussy and ——, so that an agree- 
able discussion would have formed a rare —— in 
his history. I. P. B. 


DIAMOND IN SQUARE. 
00#00 
o#e eo 
=seeee 
oe#neaeo 
00#00 
Diamond: 1, a vowel; 2, past; 3, once more; 
4, an unctious substance; 5, a consonant. 
Square: 1, to tame; 2, a small piece of wood; 
8, once more; 4, blunt swords; 5, feeling. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
This puzzle gives a double acrostic curtailed, 
and an anagram. 
The primajs are the anagrams of the finals 
which are omitted. 


HPra Pr Peo 
CcpPrPeeocn® 
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aeeateenne as # 
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SUBTRACTION. 

1. Take from a covering of floors its last word, 
or syllable, and leave an unctous substance. 

2. Take from to collect food for animals its 
last word, and leave a preposition. 

3. Take from a plant its last word, and leave 
an obscure time. 

4. Take from a robber its last word, and leave 
liberty. 

5. Take from a case for dishes its last word, 
and leave a vessel. 

6. Take from a love token its last word, and 
leave to retain. 

7. Take from a public building its last word, 
and leave to woo. 


MULTIPLICATION, 

1. Multiply a man’s name, 
drum. 

2. Multiply an exclamation, and make a bank, 
or hedge. 

8. Multiply a title of near relationship, and 
make the same. 

4. Multiply an action of the voice, and make 
a place in New York State. 

5. Multiply a thick, resinous substance, and 
make an acid ealt, 

6. Multiply the first part of a New England 
dish, and make a relish. 


WORD PUZZLE. 


and make a 


The last syllable of the first word, the first of 


the next, and 80 op. 
Find the way from wintertime to springtime. 


Wintertime. 
eo epee eee 


eee eee 
eee e+ 
e* ee 
ee eee Cee 
Springtime. 
The division of third word is not strictly true. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
*oo* 
*#O0O0O* 
*oo8 
#008 
#008 
Cross words: 1, a notion; 2, an ecclesiastic ; 
8, work ; 4, therefore ; 5, destruction. . 
The primals and finals form a fruit now in 
season. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 9TH. 
CRO88-WORD ENIGMA, 
Republicanism. 





CUNNECTED DIAMOND. 
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BEHEADED WORD. 
1, Brass—ass ; 2, Tweed—weed ; 3, bear—ear; 
4, hail—ail. 
CELEBRATED NAMESAKES. 





1, 8t. John Chrysostom ; 2, John of Procida; | 
8, Jobn of Gaint ; 4, Jchn the Fearless, Duke of ! 


Burgundy ; 5, Don John of Austria, son of Em- 
peror Charles V. ; 6, John Knox; 7, John Eliot ; 
8, John Milton; 9, John Bunyan; 10, Jobn 
Racine; 11, John Churchill, Duke of Marlbor- 
ough ; 12, John Howard; 13, Johann Mozart; 
14, Johann Wolfgang von Goethe; 15, Sir Jobn 
Franklin, 








Selections. 
THE LIGHT THAT IS FELT. 


A TENDER child of summers three, 
Seeking her little bed at night, 
Paused on the dark stairs timidly. 
‘Ob, Mother, take my hand,” said she, 
“‘And then the dark will all be light.” 





We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before ; 

And only when our hands we lay, 

Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness nevermore, 


Reach downward to the sunless days, 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 
And faith is small and hope delays: 
Take Thou the hands of prayer we raise, 
And let us feel the light of Thee, 
[Joun G. WuHirttiER. 


THE LIFE OF BUDDHA. 


Many tales have been gathered around 
the history of Gautama. It is told that 
during the period of bis peaceful married 
life, complaints were rife that he neglected 
the manly and warlike exercises in which a 
prince, who might be called on to act asa 
general, should excel. Thereupon Gauta- 
ma appointed a certain day, on which he 
proved to the diecontented that he was a 
thorough master of athletics and exercises 
requiring skill. The direction which his ma- 
turer longings took is ascribed to four 
visions: one of a decrepid old man, an- 
other of a sick man, a third of a decaying 
corpse, and the last of a calm and noble re- 
cluse. It might well be that his thought- 
ful mind, dwelling upon the prospect of 
sickness, old age, and deatb, might come 
to regard a life of reflection and contem- 
plation as the highest attainable. Day by 
day the vision of a hermit’s cell grew more 
a'tractive, and he longed ‘o break from the 
world and dedicate himself to wisdom. 
Toe arrival of a great joy finally enabled 
him to do so. After ten years of married 
life, his wife gave him an only child, a son, 
named Kahtila. 

Gaulama was in a garden by the river- 
side when this great event was announced 
to him; he onty said: ‘‘ This is a new and 
strong tie which I shall have to break.” 
Returning home, he met a crowd of rejoic- 
ing clansmen, and received their congratu- 
lations. But his resolution was taken, 
That night he left all that he loved on 
carth, and bevame a wanderer, a student, a 
Buddha. He withdrew into the jungle and 
during six years subjected himself to such 
self-denial and penance,that while his body 
wasted away his fame grew high and wide. 
At length illness, induced by such severe 
self discipline, compelled him to adopt a 
milder mode of life, whereupon the disci- 
ples who had gathered round him lost their 
respect for him, and forsook him. The 
Buddhist legends describe at this point a 
confiict between *‘the Saviour of the world 
and the Prince of Evil.” The conflict was 
not a purely spiritual one, like that between 
Jesus Christ and Satan, but a material one 
is related; rivers flowing backward, moun- 
tains crumbling, the earth quaking. 

After this conflict, in which Buddha won 
the victory, he entirely altered Lis mode of 
life, no longer inflicting pains on his body, 
but seeking the loftiest happiness of his 
soul. He returned to Benares, and sought 
out his former disciples, to whom he de- 
clared he had discovered ‘the way of salva- 
tion. He discoursed to them on the ‘* Mid- 
dle Path”—that is, much as we should aay, 
the ** Narrow Way,” or the path of right- 
eousness. He named eight cardiaal duties 
1. Right Belief. 2. Right Livelihood. 3. 
Right Speech, 4. Right Actions. 5. Right 
Means of Livelihood. 6. Right Endeavors. 
7. Right Mindfalness, 8. Right Meditation. 

From this time forward Gautama quietly 
taught his new doctrines to those who came 
voluatarily to inquire of him. The 
Brahman doctors aad teachers were atill 
opposed to him. Not one became at firat, 
or at once, his disciple. His first convert 
was & young layman, named Yasa; the 
next to join him were Yasa’s father, mother 
and wife. Five months after his ‘‘ conflict 
with the Evil One,” we find Gautama send- 
ing out Lis disciples to preach the new doc- 
trines. Thus he established an order of 
mendicants, and himself begged from house 
to house, on one occasion through the town 
of which his father was Rejah. The old 
man expostulated, saying that he was de- 
scended from kings, not from beggars; to 
which Gautama replied: ‘‘My descent i 





from the Buddhas of old, who have always 
lived on alms.” Then Suddhodana and his 
household showed the sage all honor, and 
his wife, Yasodhara fell at his feet, embrac- 
ing them. Afterwards she became the first 
of a female order of mendicants: Kahuls, 
son of Gautama and Yasodhara, joined his 
father’s order. 

During the next forty years Buddha 
travels, preaches, and gathers in converte. 
While on one of his journevs, he was enter- 
tained by a goldsmith of Para, who pre- 
pared for him a meal of young pork and 
rice. ‘Chis food poisoned him. He retired 
into a grove of trees, and awaited death. 
Through the night he gave instructions to 
his followers as to their future conduct; 
his last words were: ‘‘ Work out your sal- 
vation with diligence.” Shortly after he 
became unconscious, and so passed away, 
aged about seventy.— The Quiver. 








WALKED HALF A MILE. 


Exact iy how far a lady ought to walk every 

day is not agreed on by competent authorities ; 

but it is safe to say that most ladies ought to 

walk a good deal more than they do, But when 

a lady isso broken down in health that for a 

long time she has not walked at all, her first 

half-mile is a piece of pedestrianism very satis- 

fying to herself and her friends. 

It was a severe case of lung trouble, For two 

years the lady had been housed, In the deter- 
mined hope of getting well she concluded to try 
Compound Oxygen. After three months’ use of 
this vitalizing remedy she wrote: ‘‘[ was able to 
attend church yesterday. Walked to church 
nearly half a mile and again. Everv one 
was surprised to see me, as they had thought me 
the same as ‘ dead and buried’ for the past two 
years.” 

There are many others who have suffered this 
way who might as well be healed if they would. 
To set such invalids on foot is a great achieve- 
ment, It costes nothing to learn all about it, 
Write to Drs, Starkey & Paxen for Treatise on 
Compound Oxygen, and state your symptoms. 
They will tell you, free of cost, what can be done 
for you.—N. Y. Witness. 
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CALIFORNIA FIG TREES. 


BY M. E- BAMFORD. 





Tax fig is supposed to have originally come 
from the Levent, and it has been known to 
the world ever since the first dressmaker, 
mother Eve, made garments frum the large, 
deep-lobed leaves of the tree, and the fig is now 
cultivated in most warm, temperate climates, 

It is a deciduous tree, of the bread-fruit fan- 
ily, and beara two crops each year. Oultivation 
has proluced in the fig, as in other fruit, a 
greas diversity in size, color and taste, but ail 
varieties are considered wholesome and nutri- 
tious, 

In California the fig tree grows readily either 
from roote or from cuttings, aud in orchards 
the trees are usually placed about sixteen feet 
apart. Dry soil on slightly elevated ground is 
preferable for the prodaction of the best fruit, 
and but little care, besides plowing the ground 
and sometimes pruning the trees, is required by 
the orchard, 

Many persons believe the fig to bear fruit 
without first flowering, but this mistaken idea 
arises from the flowers being out of sight. 
They are very emall, and are concealed in the 
holiow, pear-shap:d urn or receptacle of the 
fruit, as may be proved by cn'ting a section 
from tbe receptacle iu its green state. 

Although the fig tree is scattered all over Cal- 
ifornia, yet, in past years the fig has been culti- 
vated more for curiosity or «experiment than for 
profit. But many agriculturists are rectifying 
this mistake, by introducing the true fig of 
commerce, 

The white Adriatic fig is now being planted in 
northern as well as eoutbern portions of the 
state. This fig is imported from Smyrna and 
Italy. The fruit is not so large as some otber 
varietics, but it is luscious, and asit ripens quite 

up to the stem, it is better for drying. The 
Adriatic produces acrop the second year from 
plantiog, of thin-skinued, beautiful fruit, and 
when raiscd the fruit has brought from twenty- 
five to forty cents per pound, and has proved 
equal to imported fruit. 

Fig trees are seldom troubled with insects; 
bus gophers, little rodents avout the size of 
wharf rats, some times burrow down and destroy 
the roote of young treee. 

At a meeting of the State Horticultural Soci- 
ety, one of the members seemed to have had a sad 
experience with the gophers, He stated that 
his desire had been to sit, like the old patriarchs, 
under his own fig trecs, and to this end he had 
set out six trees. He began sitting under the 
first, and the gophers took that; he then muved 
to the second tree, when that went also, Thus 
he moved from tree to tree, until the last of the 
six was destroyed, and he was left sittiog out in 
the hot sun. 

Fig trees are Jong lived and have the reputa- 
tion of bearing fruit for several hundred yeare. 
After the twentieth year, one tree will produce 
from 600 to 1,000 pounds of dried fruit annually. 
Fig growers usually receive about five or six cents 
per pound for fruit right from the tree. Can- 
died fruit from the black fig has been made to 
pay forty cents per pound. 

By planting different varieties of figs one may 
have a succtssion of ripeping fruit for four or 
five months of the year. In some varieties the 
first crop falls to the ground while smal), and ia 
worthless, Some trees attain the hight of twen- 
ty-five or even thirty feet, spreading wide their 
branches, and casting a shade that is a coo) re- 
treat from the summer's sun, The traveler, 
who for the first time tastes the ripe fig from 
the tree, is usually doomed to disappointment, 
It is not the sweet fruit that one is accustomod 
to find in fig drums or boxes; but the stranger 
soon learns to love the fresh fig, and to pine for 
an orchard of his own. 

Figs may be picked, candied, or dried for fam- 
ily use, When figs are mature enough for pick- 
ing, they show small, white seams running 
across the skin. When plucked from the tree, 
they are usually dried inthe sun upon trays, 
They need turning over daily, and should never 
ba left exposed to the dew or fog of the night, 
as moisture injures the flavor and appearance. 
Before packing, some fig-growers dip the fruit 
hasti!y ito boiling sea-water or bot lye to destroy 
any insect life that might prove destructive to 
the fruit. No sugar should be used in packing, 
and the cans are by some growers hermetically 
sealed. 

Fruit driers are used in some localities, and 
crops have often been wasted for want of driers, 
all over the sta‘e. 

Reports from the various counties prove that 
figs are a profitable crop, and from one acre 
near Los Angeles a profit of five hundred dol- 
lars was realized, there being seventy-six trees 
to the acre. At the Hock farm, in Sutter Coun- 
ty, isa grove covering half an acre, which was 
planted by General Sutier. This grove annual- 
ly produces large quantities of fruit. 
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Trees are said to grow faster on wet land, but 
the fruit is inferior, andthe skins of the fruit 
are tough. Frost also is more liable to destroy 
trees on Jow, marshy soil than on dry, fertile 
land. 

Crops do not ripen all at once; but may be 
several weeks in slowly ripening. Not long 
since, at a citrus fair at Riverside, D. H. Burn- 
ham had various sized drums of figs on exvibi- 
tion. In bis method of preparing fruit for mar- 
ket he bad built a brick room, or oven, 7x8 
feet, where he burned sulpbur, to destroy any in- 
sect life there might be about the frmt. This 
oven could be made air tight. Afterward the 
trays were plaved in the sun to dry the fruit. 
After turning it, and drying about six days, the 
fruit was collected and poured into one hundred- 
pound sacks, then tied tigh ly, and piaced ina 
close room, The sacks were allowed to atand 
for two or three seeks, during which time the 
fruit sweat and vecome plastic. Then the fruit 
was ready for packing tightly in various sized 
drums, by means of a pressing machine 

East OAKLAND, CAL, 
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GLADIOLUS CULTURE. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


Tue glory of August and September is, or 
ought to be the gladiolus, Twenty-five years 
ago there were nt a dozen varietics known, The 
capacity of the bulos to sport was just discov- 
ered. From that time to this the advance has 
been remarkable. Five dollara for a spe:ially 
fiue new variety was not high. Occasionaliy 
that sum 18 asked even yet. 

But the o»ject of my notes to-day is to show 
how you may possess yourself of a magniticent 
array a% little cont. Send first of all for a dozen 
or for fifty of choice varieti2s, to som3 reliable 
dealer, One doz n incladiog Buchanan Shaks- 
peare, can be obtained of Halleck and Thorpe for 
one dollar. I presune Henderson and Vick and 
others will deal as liberally. These will give you 
a rich show the first seasov. Piant them in a 
group together. The object is to get seed, and 
to bave the varieties crossed in the srecd. Care- 
fully save this whea is has become very ripe. 
Inu the spriog sow it ina cold frame or a box 
partly shaded, Given ordinary care the seed 
germinates easily and very quickly. But now take 
care; for the young plants resemble grass 80 
much that a buvgler will pull them all up while 
weeding. In that way I lost all of my first ex- 
periment. 

Thea [ tried again; and, watching carefully, 
saved my little pets, The first year, in October, 
I dug them out of the frame, dried them care- 
fully, and put them away io «a paper bag. There 
were not less than one thousand little bulbs, 
from the size of a pin’s head to the size of a 
thimble. These were kept hung upin adry room, 
where they could not freeze. In the epring 1 
once more planted them; the largest in garden 
beds, the smallest in cold frame again, 

That year a few came to blossom, all very 
moderate in quality, too. Tvey were novel, but 
no way fine specimens, and I wasa gool deal 
doubtful of my experiment, But my bulbs grew, 
and over half of them were blooming size when 
dug. After another winter's care they were once 
more plauted, and this time there burst on my 
view a succession of superb beauties. [t isa 
law of bulbs that thote which most quickly ma- 
ture and blossom are the homely ones, They 
spend little force on flowers, aud a great deal on 
roots. You will also tind that the poorest varie- 
ties multiply bulbs faster as a rule than the more 
choice stock, 

Bo now the finer roots began to open into 
bloom, Each moruing, for nearly three months, 
I went, first of all, to the flower lawn to see what 
new gladioli were opening. There 18 no pleas- 
ure in cultivating flowers or fruits like that 
which comes from the new things which are the 
result of your own skill, 

Thcre were still a very great many bulbs not 
yet ready to flower. While I write those having 
been once more planted are throwing out their 
invitations tocome and admure them. Out of 
every thousand weedings, I get two or three 
hundred really very choice and entirely new 
styles. Some of them are rivals of the very best 
of the sales varietics. 

Tae cost has been trifling; the labor not ex- 

cessive ; and the results superlative. The show 
is magnificent collectively, and is easily made to 
Jast through three or four months. Plant some 
of your bulbs in March or early April ; others in 
May; others in June. When there is plenty of 
snow the balbs are mostly hardy. But it is so 
very little trouble to dig tuem the last of Octo- 
ber, cut off the tops, dry them thoroughly, and 
stow them notin a celiar, but in a dry room, 
tbat it should by all means be done, 
Ao experiment of this sort running through 
four years should not be entered upon without 
care in getting extra seed. Seed from cheap, 
poor stock is valueless. That offered for sale 
may be excellent, but I prefer to make sure by 
raising my own. 

An experiment of this kind may of course be 
made profitable by the sale of choice stock to 
dealers. This{ have not sought to do, and so 
can give no advice as to the possible pecuniary. 
results. 
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I have secured two or three doubles of good 
character. It remains now for some one to start 
a strain that shall have perfume ; for the trouble 
so far is that the gladiolus has no soul. It is 
probably not impossible to induce a sport of 
fragrant rcots. 

The gladiolus has, even as itis, more points in 
its favor than any other flower except the rose 
and Jily. 1t withstands drought. It blooms well 
in moderate soil. It dislikes rank manure. When 
cut for the house it grows on in the water, un- 
folding all iis buds, 

Cuinton, N. Y. 


TOPDRESSING MOWINGS. 


WHETHER to topiress mowing lands or not 18 
a perenvial question. Much depends upon 
conditions and circumstances surround- 
ing each inquirer. Very’ much depends 
upon the condiuon of the s»l and the 
general character of the soil. Moist, stony 
land, that is well covered witn grasses of 
good quality, may often be top-jressed with 
marked economy. Indeed, it may be the onlr 
practicable method of treating them. A man 
who owns considerable area of such lands is 
quite prone to believe that topdressing is the 
true and about the only method of treating all 
mowing fields, while the owner of a dry, sandy 
plain may count one a fool who would thus, as 
he looks at it, waste manure. 

We are apt to accord to grass more of a peren- 
nial character than is its due. A mowing field, 
it is true, may remain a good mowing field ten, 
forty, or a hundred years, but the individual 
grass plants may have been many times re- 
placed or renewed, likes the ever-chaoging popu- 
lation of a city or town. Our common timothy 
grass actually renews itself every year, not from 
seed but from offseis at the root, or more strict. 
ly at the bulb, for timothy is as much a bulbous 
plant as 1s an improved Danvers onion from our 
garden. Timothy grown upon dry land, and cut 
for hay in a dry period 18 usually killed outright, 
and its place taken by oth«r grasses or weeds, 
On moist land, or in wet season, the little off- 
shoots at the base of the old bulb usually take 
root and areable to support themselves before 
the parent bulb dies of old age, and thus our 
meadow is renewed, though it may be not a 
plant exists that was alive two or three years 
ago. 

Topdressing helps timothy by adding some- 
thing to the surface into which the roots of the 
new bulbs may readily penetrate for their pliant 
food. Topdressing in this case is like *‘ hilfing 
up” about a tomato plant to encourage roots to 
push from the stem, or like preparing a loose, 
rich soil for strawberry runners to root in, 

Red clover renews itself from seed, but white 
clover from the roots or layers. June grass and 
witch grazs both spread from undergronnd 
stems. If our grasses were allowed to siand late 
enough, they would all renew themselves from 
seed, but good husbandry requires cutiing too 
early for this, Yet where there are several va- 
rieties of gra*s growing together in a field, some 
early and others late, there is a constant ten- 
dency fur the earlier to displace the later va- 
rietics. We see evidences of this constantly in 
the way that the sweet-scented vernal grasses 
and June grasses creep into our fields of timothy 
aud red top. These early grasses ripen and 
shed their seed before we get the bay, and thus, 
by merely getting in ahead, they after awhile 
gain full possession—the old plants of timothy 
and red top gradually giving way to their 
younger rivals. 

The proposition is conceivable of a timothy 
meadow kept vigorous and clear from other 
grasees for a term of years by annual top- 
dressing, but such meadows, if existing at all, 
are exceedingly rare. They are not found on 
dry soils, and timothy 18 not a natural grass for 
wet land. 

Whoever would attempt to keep a permanent 
meadow by topdressing, should select other 
grasses than timothy for his sod, unless he scat- 
ters seed freely with the manure applied. Red 
top and other bent grasses, such as brown bent, 
or some of the fowl meadow grasses, will be 
likely to be found in all good natural mowings 
that can be kept productive for a long period by 
the application of manure to the surface. Na- 
ture will help usin our selection of varieties, if 
we will study the character of the grasses found 
in good mowings that are kevt rich and pro- 
ductive by annual flowage in the spring. 

We believe the best time to topdress is the 
next day after the hay is cut and removed from 
the field. The manure then acts asa mulch to 
shade the surface and protect the roots, asa 
**hilling up” helps many of our field and gar- 
den crops, and also by affording a fresh supply 
of plant food, which will be washed into the soil 
by the first shower or rain storm. 

We may say right here that we would not give 
much thought to topdressing, except upon such 
lands as will produce at least two good crops of 
hay every season. Manure applied just after 
haying makes the second crop almost an assured 
fact every year on lands and sod adapted to 
permanent mowing. The next best time we 
should say, is in the spring just as the grass is 
starting into vigorous growth, provided the soil 








is firm enough to cart over at that time, as it 
will be if it is drained as it should be. A mud 
hole can never be depended upon for a good 
mowing field. 

Manure for topdressing should either be so 
thoroughly rotted and fine that it will readily 
sift down in amongst the stubble as it is spread 
from the shovel, or it should be so soft that a 
heavy bush or a smoothing harrow or drag will 
spread it all down close to the earth. Manure 
applied in lumps left to dry on the surface is 
worth very little to use as topdressing. 

We bave never seen better results from top- 
dressing than when we have drawn out manure 
fresh from the barn cellar, and so soft that a 
bush drawn over the ground the same day 
would apparently leave nothing but a heavy 
manure stain upon every inch of soil and every 
spear of grass. The first rain gave the cropa 
heavy dressing of liquid manure. 

We would prefer to give such a dressing as 
this twice a year, first in May and next in July, 
after cutting the first crop; but to save labor 
one larger application might be more economi- 
cal, This method 18 specially applicable to 
what we commonly term natural grasses. 
Timothy might be injured in dry weather by 
drawing a heavy brush or barrow over the stub- 
ble. 

Fine manure, even if heavily diluted or ex- 
tended with loam or other soil by composting, 
might be better for timothy on dry uplands, 
although we do not believe very much in top- 
dreesing dry land at all. 

Fertilizers for topdressipg present some of 
the same dirficulities which attend the use of 
stable manure, and « lack of some of its bene- 
fits. Fertilizers have no use as a mulch, nor do 
they add tothe amount of the surface soil in 
which the young surface roots must feed. We 
find the same tendency of the earlier grasses to 
take possession of the land and crowd out later 
and better varieties. 

We are apt to speak of mowing land in this 
condition as ** bound out,” which simply means 
that June grass has filled the soil full of roots, 
and this grass is not much of a cropper as ordi- 
narily treated. 

We know of men who own farms which they 
wish to handle at a profit, but with as little labor 
as possible, who have had the strongest faith in 
commercial fertilizers, and have used them ex- 
tensively for topdressing permanent mowings, 
or mowings which they had hoped would be 
permauent, but we have heard of no instance 
where ordinary tillage land has been thus 
treated without bringing disappointment sooner 
or later. 

** Bound out”—the timothy all gone and June 
grass in its place, is the common compiaint, but 
a bad winter or white grubs in summer often 
bring the experiment to an abrupt termination; 
and the land must be plowed up and re-seeded, 
either directly, or, what is far better as a rule, 
after a cultivated crop. 

Land Jong in grass becomes, after a while, 
under the pressure of teams and cart-wheels, 
too hard and compact for the best growth of 
the plants, The surface sheds rather than ab- 
sorbs, the showers as they fall, and the mois- 
ture goes off into the brooks and is lost to the 
field. There is also, as 18 claimed, a shutting 
up of the capiliary air spaces through which 
moisture 1a brought up from the sub-soil in a 
dry time to sustain surface vegetation. ‘This is 
undoubtedly true to a considerable extent, as 
shown by the sensitiveness to drouzht of a much 
trodden pasture or a door-yard walk. 

Another objection to continuous topdressing 
for mowings is the growing of one kind of crop 
continually without rotation, a system which 
must beattended with more or less waste. We 
may fill our soil with certain elements of plant- 
food which the grass crop cannot return to us, 
but which would be returned in an occasional 
crop of grain or roots. This fact must explain 
in part why so many farmers who have €xperi- 
mented in topdressing, have come to the conclu- 
sion that one load of manure worked into the 
soi) is worth two spread upon the surface. They 
apply enly a moderate dressing, for a corn crop 
for instance, and after the corn get a heavier 
crop of grass that they would have expected had 
they applied the same amount of manure to the 
old sod direct, 

We hear much said, and properly, too, of the 
mechanical effect of manure 1n the soil, but there 


is little or no mechanical exfect to be looked for © 


frem surface application on grass. Theoretic- 
ally, there is no waste by the exposure of man- 
ure on the surface, but practically we believe 
there may be. We have spread manure on plowed 
fields in the autumn and left it exposed all win- 
ter, and found our cultivated crops the follow- 
ing summer quite as heavy as where the same 
amount of manure was applied in the spring 
immediately before planting. On the other 
hand we have spread a topdressing on grass land 
in the fall, leaving it in a somewhat lumpy and 
uneven condition, and have failed to see much 
benefit from it the summer following, or any 
time afterward. 

In treating this subject we might have simply 
stated that, in our farm practice, topdressing 
grass lands had not been attended with satisfac- 
tory results, But some other fellow might have 
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got up and said that topdreesing had always 
paid bim well, and he pelieved that it is the true 
way to raise grass. Thepv, there would have 
been simply the opimions of two looking at a 
subject from different standpoints. We have 
end-avored to discover some of the reasons why 
different farmers arrive at opposite conclusions 
as a result of their several experiments. 

Our conclusion is, if one has natural grass 
land, which is too stony to plow and not worth 
the clearing, that topdressing must be resorted 
to, for it is the ‘*Hobson’s choice”; but if the 
Jand is tillable, or can be made so by a reason- 
able outlay, then apply the manure to cultivate 

crops and work it into the soil, and get the 
grass in rotation. If it is thought desirable to 
topdress & few times to retain the grass longer, 
then by all means apply the topdressing while 
the valuable grasses are still vigorour, instead of 
waiting till there is nothing left worth top. 
dressing ; for manure, unless it is well stocked 
with good grass seed, cannot restore a mowing 
from which the best varieties are all starved 
out. Aswe have saidin the outset, much de- 
pends upon conditions and circumstances sur- 
rounding each individual], and each must be 
governed accordingly in practice. We must 
remember, however, that principles never 
change.— New — Farmer. 





SPRAYING LAWNS IN THE FALL. 


Tax much taitked of *‘fall rains” are, prior to 

November, not s0 copions that the lawn will be 
kept nicely green without spraying with the 
hose; and a8 a green lawn 18 never more by auti- 
ful than when the fields are brown and the trees 
are losing their greenness, the temp ation to 
continue spraying is great, and is usually yielded 
to. The lawn is fresh and green only while the 
grass is growing aod tender ; and spraying, if it 
accomplishes what is wished of it, must keep 
the grass growing and tender, long after Nature 
would ivsist uponarst, Nature is far wiser 
than he who makes use of the hose during Sep- 
tember and October. The natural period of the 
growth is ended; its natural vitality is ex- 
pended; and its health demands a rest, If 
stimulated to growth past this seagon, its vitality 
is drawn upon to such an extent that tbe winter 
must go hard with it; and this is increased by 
its tenderness when frost comes. Nature would 
have the grass partially dead and altogether 
toughened before frost; but liberal spraying 
keeps it growing and in as fit condition to meet 
frust as it would be in June. Spraying acte 
mostly upon the parts above ground. Most 
of the water is absorbed thrcugh the 
foliage. It is true tvat the ground is wetted; 
but only on the surface. Very little sinks 
into the ground; hence, very little is absorbed 
through the roots. While the top growth is 
stimulated, the roots languish, and the root for- 
mation is weaker, to meet the winter, than if no 
spraying at all were done. It is often noticed 
that lawns lib2rally sprayed in the fail are sparse 
and feeble the next year, and commonly it is 
said that they are ‘‘ drowned out.” This ia true 
only in thie, that the water puts both roots and 
tops in a sad condition for winter. It is, of 
course, but natural to wish your lawn green and 
fresh in fall, especially if your neigbbore are oot 
sparing in the use of water; but you would bet- 
ter allow them to surpass you now; you will be 
abead next year. The spray may well be used 
to keep the grass from suffering for water ; but 
not to stimulate it to an unnatural and pro- 
longed growth. If fall manuring is to be prac- 
ticed, it is all the more important that the grass 
should go to rest at the natural time. The ap- 
Plication of a fertilizer at a time when the grass 
has already been stimulated to an unseasonable 
growth, would only increase the injury. As 
to manures for lawns; nothing is better for 
grass than stable manure, provided it is so 
thoroughly decomposed, that all the seeds it 
may contain are killed. Wood ashes, which in- 
troduce no seeds of weeds, is the best applica- 
tion.— American Agriculturist. 








PUMPKIN SEEDS. 


PUMPELLY, in his work “‘ Across America and 
Asia,” says the Chinese eat pumpkin seeds be- 
tween the courses at dinner. This may be as an 
appetizer or digester, 

These seeds are rich in nitrogen and oil, They 
are certaiuly very nutritious, and cattle and hogs 
are often eager to eat them. Some feeders of 
swine have been very successful in feeding 
pumpkins asa large part of rations in fatten- 
ing them. Experience seems to have been con- 
tradictory on this matter; but the explanation 
is simply this: The seeds in small quantities are 
not deleterious to animals in good health; but 
when it happens in breaking or cutting up the 
pumpkins that the seeds get separated from the 
body of the pumpkin, and these accumulated 
seeds are thrown to the animals in mass, and an 
extra quantity is eaten by a few, it produces a 
bad effect. 

It is presumed that if hogs or young cattle 
eat only the common proportion of seeds—thatis, 
if they eat a pumpkin and the seeds that belong 
to it, no harm will be deme, unless the pig or 
steer is in an unhealthy condition. But as the 





seeds are so liable to get separated from the body 
of the pumpkin, it is safer to separate them, 
and if fed, give them in very small quantity. It 
is the seeds alone that act deleteriously upon the 
kidney. 

The pumpkin is a profitable crop to raise for 
feeding allthe animals on the farm. Two or 
three tons per acre may be raised with very |ttle 
labor in the corn field, and the food vaive per 
ton is greater than the best corn fodder. But it 
is not advisable to feed the seeds to milch cows 
—the danger is grea'‘er than the advantage.— 
Country Gentleman, 


THE SPAULDING PLUM. 


SEVERAL ‘* sure cures” for the curculio have 
been advertised recently, yet no better one has 
come under our personal observa'ion than the 
old way of shaking or *‘ jarring” the ingects off 
the trees into sheets spread out under their 
branches, unless it be the planting of plum 
sorts selected especially for their curculio-re- 
sisting properties, like the Chickasaw varieties, 
which, thuugh by no means curculio proof, 
seem to be altogether unsuited as food for the 
curculio grub. The insect stings the fruit and 
deposits its egg, but the latter does not hatch, 
or, what is more likely, the grub dies soon af er 
hatching. Atany rate, the injury is generally 
only skin deep, and the fruit comes to perficn 
tion in spite of the curculio sting. 

The Spaulding plum, although evidently a va- 
riety of the European species, BEeMS tO POkHERS 
this came curculio-resisting property. Durnirg 
the past tifteen years it has never failed to yield 
a full crop, while other plums were en‘irely 
1uined by the weevil. The original of the en- 
xraved cluster, when we broke it from one of 
the trees, was not larger por composed of a 
greater number of plums than a hundred others, 
The trees then were bending to the grouna 
under the weight of fruit, but since then have 
been considerably relieved of their surplus by 
rot—the weak point of this otherwise almost 
taultless sort, 

The Spaulding plum is of medium to larpe 
BiZe, greenish yeilow 1p color, very sweet aud 
Of un exceeuing rch and pleasant flavor, It 
M1P°ns toward the last of August. ‘Tbe tree 18 
5UCh a strong grower that it will succeed any- 
why re, even on the thiunest and lightest of soils 
a characterietic possessed by no other plum 
of its class with which we are acqua:nted.—- 
Orchard and Garden, 





Ba St $e Seals TO 
THE VALUE OF THE MULE. 

Tue value of the mule as a steady, long-lived, 
economical working animal, is not eufficientiy 
well thought of. A Kentucky farmer, long used 
to these patient, hardy animal, says of them: 
‘The mule has been made the victim of the wats 
of the day. Because he ig not a beauty, he hes 
been made a butt, especially in regard to his 
kicking propensities. This has been persisted 
in so Jong that people have come to believe it. 
But ask the mule driver, avd be will tell you that 
the mule 16 less likely to kick than the boree, 
because it is more patient an docile. I have 
found mules more parient and docile than 
horses. Treatment that would drive a horse 
frantic, a mule will endure without the slightest 
demonstration. The plessaniest team I «ver 
drove on the farm was a span of mules; I never 
knew them to kick, and I could kave tuem 
standing in the field tor hours, and find them all 
right when I returned. Yet L contess it has 
been my experience that a mule will ron away 
more frequently than a bore, But who ever 
heard of « mule injuring itself or making any 
serious breakages when ropning away? Ina 
majority of cases a team of runaway Lorees in- 
jare themselves and demolish whatever is at- 
tached to them. A frightened borse is sens less 
and will run until it can run no farther. When 
a rupaway is occasioned by frigbt, the mule stops 
as soon as it gets away from what it co»siders 
to be dangerous.” Mules are not 80 sagacious as 
horses, hence they require more careiul treat- 
ment in all respects, and the driver must be 
more watchful and cau'iousin handling them.— 
N. Y. Times. 


REMOVAL OF WARTS. 


Proressor F. B, Dentro, of Bangor Theologi- 
cal Seminery, writes us: In Tue INDEPENDENT of 
August 19th, page 20, column 4, isa query re- 
specting the removal of warts. I have a horse 
on which were two warty patches, slowly in- 
creasing in area, and the warts in length. My 


blacksmith advised me to rub castor oil daily or 
at least tri-weekly. upon them. He also eaid that 
the leaves of garien beans were equally good. 
After six months I report that one patch of 
warts bas entirely disappeared and the hair bas 
grown out again, and the worst patch is vearly 
cured. 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Soluble Pacific Gnano....... 

Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
standard a. - ove 
Ammoniated _— woenen ee 35 00 
0.8. —— 
Ground Bone.. 
Crescent Bone.. 





bacco 
Buckwheat * 








Baugh & Sons’ ties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ - 80 00@85 06 
naw Bone Buperph hosphate, cess 0 
ere Dollar Phosphate, sephe te, 
Rioeauh pees 25 00 
Seumaaital Fertilizer for Po- ee 
w ~ ae Se ee 
Meal, per 2,000 -- 30 00@83 00 


Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs. 26 00@28 00 

J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
Empire State Superphospnate. 
Fine Ground Bone.......... 

Mapes #. and P. G. eons Specialties : 
Potato Manure.. oe 
WI ss acscasnssnesea oo 
fasette * mee abinian . 

moniated Superphosphate. 

A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 
Cobcentrated Plant Food. . 

H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : : 
Potato Fertilizer. nateeeese os 
Wheat lncteuhesetie 
eo a pines 

on ted Bu; —_ 
phate ee — dae 

Pelican Bone Fertilizer... ... 

— lark & oa Special- 
68 t 

Americus sone = nomad 

Royai Bone P 

Americus Potato Periz. ‘ 

Fish and Potash... é 

Americas Pure Bone “Meal... 

ASHES,.— We quote 4@4¢ ‘cents for 
5@54 tor Pearl 


AGRICULTURAL. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO,, 
15 JOHN ST., 
NEW YORK, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESORIPTIVE PRICED 


CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


forautumn planting is ready for mailing to applicants 


LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS 


FOR FLORISTS, A SPECIALTY, 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


te of Lime. 
Paneune et BONE, BON EAL, BORE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New — = eA Front Street, 


A Dealers are tov 
Pe aR Farmere = ers aré invited to send for 


purEALo SCALES 


AWARDED FIRS 
CE TEs oz J re) ew 


Coune wite'd J Loe An ot irk ca pas 


BEST VALUE for TOUR MONEY, Vox ciremare, tore and 
. BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, B BUFFALO,N.Y. 


R - Recipe and 
notes how to 

Y. harmlessly, 

C ? ° 











Cc Gore Any without semi-stervation dietary, etc. 
shat, atl, Oct, mth, 18M, vaya: Its effect is not 
inorely to red the amount of at, but 4 section 
the eoanes of oo id oe gt re dical c the 
disease. Any poneee a -y ata can “nip, hh = 
wor y Ore ne a . ‘oon oO 2 comes 
to Us wane Kaq.. 


Store Street, Brdiera-ne, wonton, "Eng. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say Gomnt etna pale ly tosten # them om Sen fine 
have them retui 
-_ -- disease of FITS, EVILEPSY or vn rade BICKNESS, « 
Iife-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. . Be 
cause others have failed ts no reason for not now receiving » 
Bend at once for a trestire and a’Free Bottle of my infallible 
remedy. Give Express and Post Office. It costs you nothing fore 


. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 

the hair, Restoring color when 

ray, and prevent Dendruff. 

t cleanses the scalp, stops the 

hair falling, and is sure to please, 
>, aml $1.00 at D 














FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpz- 
PENDENT, cach File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tax 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doilar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar snd 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 








ONONDAGA F, F, DAIRY SALT, 


THE AMERICAN DAIRY SALT CO., L/D, SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Bg er Ty 
r Li 
“Sa. = ches giving certificates as to qual 


mnt Premiums taken wherever exhib fed. Bend fae 


to qus ity, Dremiwing taken. ete. 


J. W. BARKER, Seo’y, SYRACUBE, N. ¥. 






THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

Of Bheet, 26x36............. enanegeccen soesee 8200 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist. and A. H 
Ritchie, the Eneraver. ........00...++++ scesee » 20:00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 

BIBS, BORED. .. csccrcersscccceccccccosvacenece scecce 

The Same, in Artist's Proot, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver.. - 1 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U0, 8. GRANT. "pize, 1ex20.. 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Bize, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX 

Bize, 16x40.. wneesessesovecccecs 
EDWIN M. STANTON. “Bize, W680. scscccseeeses 10 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20............ sone 100 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Oarpenter. Bound in Cloth 

SUD PAWER, BEND... -cccrccescccccccsovccccecocoess OTS 
The “PIOTURE AND THE MEN. ad Bound 

Cloth. 190 pages.. - Ce) 


Orders, with the cash ti 1 a, tenaen to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che 


Independent. 


WE OFFER XO F NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
+2 Numbers (postage free)...... 
30 











++se0ee83 OO 








(9 mos.) (postage {r00...-.: - 228 

26 si (6 mos,) oovee 1 50 
17 - (4 mos.) 100 
13 @ mos.), 16 
4 ” (1 month), 30 
2 - (3 weeks), 20 
1 Number (1 week), 10 
One subscription two years - 600 
Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re 

MIGEANOD. . . -ccccccpeooccceces srcscec cocece sereeeces, 400 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

MITEANCO. .. -ccccccccccccccccccessercsscrecccsoses « 2 OD 
One subscription three WOicesrocsecmershol 7100 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

mittance,..... wen een iseneened © Poo sesoedeccccoecd’ + 850 
One subscription four years.. sseseeeees 8 SO 
Five subscriptions, one year ‘each, ‘in one re- 

MAABMED.2o0e reocoarnceqccarocee eens pveccnaneesees 10 00 
One subscription five years... deeeeserthinn sooo O OO 
Apy number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance, 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 
SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of Taz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offers month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 8% cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of 82.70 in addition wil} 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stoppea at the enaays the time 
fer which payment ts made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

6” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tue 
INDEPENDENT. 

#7 Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina ReGmwsTerep LetTrer. The pres 
ent strati tem is virtual! 

tection asainet fowsen by mail, and ne ul Postmactors rare 
r) to registe: jenever 
conkniteness by Postal Notes at the yy orn the 

N tered on the 
pn onames entered, on subsuription buoks without 


80 IBER¥ jar! ested to 
the expiration caer pro pertiens ons, wh on ty A 
ven Ga the oe ow address la! vious 
y renew twe or 
to a expiration, so that no loss of meoks previo “4 


THE REC REOEL fy? the a es one 
for me FIRS ubecription: Races ton aay 
NEW subscriptions nay x 


the Rona in the os oe paper, on dicated itie yok 
low. ticket at 
made fh her Che Ares or second w na week af the me ae 


Sen ARMANI, neo 
Address 


0. Box 2787. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York Vity, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


Tux INDEPEN DENT's special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or Magasines 
in connection with THz INDRPENDENT, cam save 8 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Olub-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the a ~~ ose the column.) 
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rime, ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
, 251 Breadway: New \ork 
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The cakes of Ivory Soap are so shaped 
that they may be used entire for general 
purposes, or divided with a stout thread 
(as illustrated) into two perfectly formed 
enkes for toilet use, 





Established 1787. 
WILLIAM P. HOWELL, 
Importer, Manufacturer and Jobber, 
AMMUNITION, 
Guns, Rifles, Pistols, and 
Sportsmen’s Articles. 
Agent for Hazard’s Gunpowder, 
Fire Crackers, Fire Works, Flags, 
Lanterns, Balloons and Celebra- 
tion Goods Generally. 

No. 205 FRONT 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bend for Catalogues and Discounts. 
Best (ioods. Lowest ‘Prices. 


J.D. Vermeule, Pres't, ‘B. M. Hotchkiss, “Vice. Pres't. 


FACTORIES, NAUGATUCK, CONN, 


GOODYEAR'S INDIA RUBBER GLOVE 


Manutacturing Co. 











Rubber Goods of every description, 


503 & 505 BROADWAY, 
205 BROADWAY, COR. FULTON ST., 


NEW YORK. 
P.O, Box 14%. Established 1844. 


WINDOW SHADES. 
THE NEW YORK CAMBRIC WINDOW SHADES 


ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 

These coods are manufactured ip all the fashion- 
able colors and will not crack, curl or fade in the 
sun. Gomeles rent free to any part of the country, 

Manufactured only by 

AVAMBS, RICHTER & CO.,, 


371 Cana: St., near South 6th Ave., } New York, 


MANHATTAN WATCHES 


Are the Handsomest and Uheapest 
Watches ever Produced, 








PLAIN, SWEEP .-SECOND and TOP 
WATCHES,) NICKEL-SILVER. or 
GOLD-PLATED CASES. 

PRICES FROM FIVE DOLLARS UP. 


For sale by all Jewelers or by the Manufacture 
who will deliver them to any pert of the U. 8. an 
warrant them in every respect. If not patetacory 
can be returned. Send for Catalogue and Pri 


MANHATTAN WATCH CO., 
Office and Warerooms. 234 Breadway. N, Y. 


» TEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

<< Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


| Pp: scrs ation, 
VICTOR BICYCLES. 


Murray 8t., N. Y. 
Finest points of construction. All best material. 




















STEEL PENS. 





STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos. : 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 





SINE KADE COMTORTABLE 


Novelty Invalid ee 


AD EASY CHAIR 
placed on bed behind pa 
end adjusted so as to support 
invalidin any position desired. 
Sent on receipt of price, 84.00. 
GETTYsBURG NOVELTY Works 
Gettysburx, Pa. 


FINE FRENCH CHINA AND BEST PORGELAARI 


AT LOW P 
Tie’ White "Porcelain y Be, hey 100 pieces... .@12 00 
White French China Dinner Seta, 10u pi'cs, x | 1) 
Guid: band China fea Sets, 44 p’ces, $8.60; white 7 be 





Se 
Patened May 19, 1885. 





Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, 1 ou 

weseuees E Dinner Sets, all ecolors Si designs, 820 w 
upwi 

Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
low prices. 

ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 
Catalogue and ree. List mailed free on applicatien. 
VERRKIND+R & DEKBYSHIKE, 

Successors 
HAOLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute.N.Y.City. 
Orders pac kea and placed on car or steamer tree, of 
charge. Sent C. 0. D. or on receipt of P.O. M. Or der 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW MACHINES 


- FAMILY SEWING. 


The Singer Manutacturing Lc Domeney (which 
has sold over seven million sew! hines) has 
recently brought out two entirely new —-“* of 
figut Rpssing Machines for family own, © h 
ave bigh arms. One is the “ Improved baa 
(with Oncillating shuttle) aud the other the “ Vi 
brating Shuttle.” A lady who has never inspected 
these machines has never seen a Perfect Sewing 
Machine. For sale on easy payments at any of our 
five thousand branch offices. 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 


Principal Office, 








34 Square. New York. 
wW.&B8. DOUCLAS, 
a 









Branch Ware 

#7 Joho 8t., hewte York, and 
ig] Lake Bt., 

MANUFACTURERS or 
PUMPS. 
Hydraulic am Garden 
En zines, Pump Chain and 
, Iren Pourbe, Yard 
By ts, Street Washers 


Im 1883. 
awarded 
Yatversal Ex- 
France, 2 
‘Austria 
1873 ; ond ‘Centennial Eahive 


“Woaxs Fourp: 
Highest med 
them by ti 
toe oe a“ 


tion, 1#7 





SPOOL 
SILK. 











~ Suit BD. L 
H Sears, en 
e Plush, @ 
ML — 
= 8. C. 
i + 
5 & CO. 
— Bostov. 

Mass. 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 
Many improvements. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washi 

Bran ch ta] We en a” . New yn 
Houses: 2115  Waboat ire. Chicago. 
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PRENERVE Ns TY oe 
It CONT det herb.” 


Bottle contains deuble q 7 
GEO. H. WOOD & 0, jpecturers, Boston. 


B: meritsasa fem BLUE, 
andencorsed by Oy housekeepers. Your 
‘ocer ough’ to h Ask him 


for -_ 
. 8. WIL BERGEK. "Prop: = A ~ Resend 8t., Phil., 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


High Glass Wall Papers 


JUST RECEIVED 
THE NEWES€ DESIGNS AND COLORINGS IN 
English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods. 
Estimates and Special Designs 


Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 


ATTENTION 18 INVITED TO OUR 


ART NOVELTIES 
ESPECIALLY MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED 
FOR THIS SEASON, 


GoLp MEDAL. Also, 


LINCRUSTA- 
. WALTON 


THE GREAT SANITARY 
WALL COVERING, 
IN MANY NEW DE- 
SIGNS, 
PLAIN 
AND 
DECORATED. 















international 
Health Exhibition, 
London, 14. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS 
OF OUR MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSEN. 
IC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, — 
Corner 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
Branch Show Room, 
Corner 5th Ave. and 30th St. 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER geet 





Send for a Sample Card of 
ty AeA mple O their beautiful co! 


sm lossy, durable, and economical. An ett 
W. Bo As there are iui itatic ons now on pares 
package and 


Facteglon Fa Lok onne ch ty LR ibbeaten tt. y 





STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North Eighth Street, Philadelpbia 
43 North Charlies street, Baltimore, 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 


reents. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without <p ell 


received and returned b: ail ande 
also bape be for and delivered Ars, witht ity Vin limits, 


Send for Circular and Price Lis at. 


I= PAGE'S, 
LiQuiD GLUE 








HOTELS. ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 




















LeBOSQUET 











Combining the Latest improvements. 


AEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 








CHEAPEST 4 BEST MILL 
SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 
TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
ale | CHA’ KAES | 1 PNER a Ce 


Qvar AS) TOM, 
= 


|= 


CHICAGO. ILLS 











TRAVEL. 
THE 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway 

18 THE 
POPULAR SHORT LINE. 

BETWEEN 

Beda Ray id. Des Moines, 

uncil Bluffs, Guage. 
Denver, San Francisco, 


and Portland, Oregon. 
Itruns daily through fast fo Eupeess Trains equipped 


The Finest Palace } in Cars, Peerless 
Palatial Dining Cars, Superb Par- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 


SAFETY, COMFORT, SPEED AuD LUXURY 
of passengers. Its trains make CLOSE UNION DE. 
Por CONNECTIONS with trains of branch and con- 
necting Lines for ail points of interest in 
Illinois, Iowa, Rw. 8 Wisconsio, Min- 
nesota, Northern Mich: Dakota. 


Calffornia, 
and British Columbia. 

It is the Torvrista’ Favorite Route to DENVER, and 
to the famous HUNTING, FISHING and PLEASURE 
resorts of the 

ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
ONLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE ——~ LINE LIMITED” 
between Ohi aukee and Waukesha, and 
“* THE SHORT LINE LIMITED ” 
between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis, are run 
via. THE NORTHWESTERN. 

All Agents sell Tickets via tals line. Maps, Rates, 
Guides, Time of Trains, and ali information will be 
yo mplly f furnished on application * Wh an 


General Passenger Agent, SOHIUAGO. 


fA MAN 


18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
wvCOUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 























po 
sontinental link in that s: 





ic Coasts. 16 
is also the favorite and best route to and f from points 
East, Northeast and Southeast, and corresponding 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The Great Rock Island Route 


that sense of personal secu 
fuiy a aiforded b by a a solid, thorough! i road- 
racks of continuous steel 1, —_ 
tially b Built A. 9 and bridges, rolling stock as 
perfecti ~~] = hemes skill can make it, the weatety 
appl acting « t buffe ers, platforme an. air-brakes, 
and that e1 exactin Cisciptine wate =. the prac- 
tical operation of all its jalties « 
this route are Tees 7 wali conte connecting ints 1 4 
Union De ote and the unsurpassed comforts 











luxuries o 
The t Ex Trains between Chi and 
Peoria, Council pres City, Leav rout 
tchison are com of well ventilated, finely up 
3 test design. and sump roy Dining 
Cars, is which elaborately cooked m: roy 


run the Celebrated Reclining Chair = 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 


ion Depots all in the Territoric 
+. fee er this ae to Fast 
 - rts, etn aan ieee ~ F- . nting “Gnd ashing 
60) u ue loca! tes, and iy 
nis of = 2 and Minnesota. ia sino the rhea 
rable route to the rich wheat f 
lands of interior Dakota. 
Btill another DIRECT LINE, i ma 
ee, has n ned Cincinnati, In 
lis site and Council Bluffs, =k City, 
Sfinneapolis an 8t. Paul and intermediate | 


ed information 





You cannot afford to buy without investigating. of first class . nable, as well as tickets, ‘at “ee all Spe inl a Ticket 
‘ cent pd BAL London, Provoupond er ear ae rening HN. 
Overman Wheel Company, fewith ve 2 nampe fo CAN BARNES & DUNKLEE, Me Mectadentwe'r, Geritua Paes Ast 
182 COLUMBUS AVENUE: Boston. Russia Cemout Co. ,loncester, Mass, PROPRIETORS. OHRICAGO. 
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